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TO 



THE YOUNG M E IT * 



OHIO. 

« 

Thu volume b respectfully dedicated to you, and as the des- 
tiny of this great state soon will be, so this book is delivered 
to you fi>r safe keeping. In writing this vdume, my thoughts 
have always rested on you, in the full confidence that you will 
carry out all the great measures of your fathers; that you 
will rectify our errors, and keep pace with the age in which 
you will live. Tour fathers have done more than they even 
ask you to do. They have even gone ahead of the age in 
which they lived. Their toils, sufferings and privations have 
been but feebly depicted by me in this work, because, I did 
not wbh to boast m their names of what they had done, as a 
duty which they owed to their children. 

The liberties of this country, have been preserved by those 
who achieved them; and their sons liave also preserved them 
until very recently; but great efforts have been made, are 
making, and will be made to pull fr<»n beneath it, all the main 
pillars, on which our temple of liberty rests. So ^ as I could 
in this volume, place before you the principles of your fitthers, 
as die cynosure of liberty, I have fearlessly done so. 

I have every where, spoken ezultingly of the future, but 
my young friends, candor compels me to confess, thai all such 
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4 DEiMCATION. 

panagefly in my wntrngs, of late yean, have been written 
with a heavy heart. However, to you, under the direction of 
a kind Providence, kind indeed to you, I ccMnmit my volume, 
and all the* aspirations which I feel, for your prosperity, in 
eommon with your parents and friends. 

If this Republic must be destroyed, it will be effected by 
de8tro3ring the liberty of speech and of the press, on some par- 
ticular subject, at first; but extending its encroachments, all 
fireedom of speech and of the press will be blotted out. In 
that case the party then in power will seize the occasion to 
intrench themselves in the high places, and unless the people 
shed rivers of blood, those in office will remain an incubus 
on the body politic. When that day arrives, rather than yield 
up the liberties of this country, to the men who are aiming at 
their destruction, I would prefer to see our own Ohio, breasting 
the storm of war, alone, if need be, and our citizens, either 
maintaining their ground valiantly, and victoriously, or dy- 
ing gloriously. If Liberty ever quits this Union, may her last 
footsteps, tinged with blood, be imprinted deeply on every 
plain and every hill of Ohio. My young friends! we live 
in an eventful period, and you can hardly expect to sustain 
the liberties of this country, without the utmost vigilance. 
Watch the men in power at Washington city. What I say to 
you, I say to all — ^watch them, because they need it — watch 
yourselves-^watch all parties, and resist every encroachment 
on your rights. Beware of too closely following any party, 
and be sure not to adhere too much to any popular favorite. 
Bitter experience teaches us to do so no more 

Yours truly, 

CALEB ATWATER, 

Ohio^ June 25, 1838. 
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PREFACE- 



The history of this work, which has been on the an- 
thor's hands, more than twenty years, since it was origin- 
ally projected, demands a few remarks. That it has cost 
me no small portion of an extended life, is true, but, 
whether my friends will affix to it, a value commensurate 
with what of labor, care, diligence, time and money, which 
it has cost me, I do not know. Its plan is my own, and 
was long since made known to the public, who appeared 
to approve of it, twenty years since. Two portions of 
the original history have been already published, relating 
to our ** ancient works," and to the "Indians" who once 
inhabited the territory now indcluded within the state of 
Ohio. 

The Natural History has been greatly abridged from 
Bay original manuscripts, with the hope of rendering that 
part of my work, acceptable to common readerjs. My 
Geological survey cost me much time and money, unaid- 
ed by any government patronage. Whether I shall pro- 
ceed to fill up my original plan, and continue the work, 
in a second volume, must be, as it is, left for my friends 
to determine, whose decision I will obey, and by which, 
I will abide. 

Truth has been my polar star in writing this, my last 
volume. Method and perspicuity, have not been forgot- 
ten by me. 

Two subjects, that is, a history of the legal and medical 
professions, are omitted, in this volume. Charles Ham- 
mond, Esquire, is the person to write the history of our 
laws, our lawyers and our judges; and to publish it, in 
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6 PREFACE. 

his valuable volume of Reports. Dr. Daniel Drake is as 
clearly indicated by his position and information, to give 
us a history of the medical profession in this state, in his 
Medical Journal. To those gentlemen we naturally look 
to fill up the chasm, which we have purposely left for them. 

Relying on the patronage of our fellow citizens, so 
liberally and so promptly extended to me, on all former 
occasions, I have been at the expense of Stereotyping, this 
first History of Ohio. 

Its mechanical execution, shows what is daily doing in 
Cincinnati, in the arts of book making. It is an Ohio pro- 
duction, in all its parts, fairly representing the views and 
feelings of a large majority of the reading people of this 
state. The number of copies of this work hereafter to 
be issued from the press, will depend solely on the pub- 
lic demand for it. I shall publish but five hundred copies 
at a time, and deliver them, at any point in the state^ 
where there shall be a demand for them. None will ever 
be left for sale, on commission. 

On taking leave of my friends, who have so long en- 
couraged me to proceed in my literarylabors,I have only 
to. thank them, for all their kindness to their old friend, 

CALEB ATWATEB. 

Cincinnati, June 25, 1838. 
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HISTOEY OF OHIO- 



PART FIRST. 
NATURAL HISTORY- 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

PREFATORY REMARXa 

This state is situated between 38^ and 42^ north latitude^ 
and between 3^ 30' and 7° 4Xy longitude West of Washington 
city. 

On the 8ur&ce c^ the earth, within our limits, is, alttioBt 
every where, a rich vegetable mould, made by the decay and 
putre^tion of vegetable substances. Al<mg the Ohio river 
and dl its larger tributaries in this state, are wide intervales 
of rich alluvial soil, on which, when we settled in the country, 
a thick growth of gigantic forest trees flourished. In the hilly 
region hereafter to be noticed, there are two kinds of soil-*- 
the silicious and argilaceous. The former is made by the 
disinte^tion of the sandstone, near the surface, the latter 
by the clay slate which exists there. And where it is quite 
hilly^ as it often is, these two kinds of soils, become intunately 
blended together. By a wise provision of nature^ We see 
here, the clay finr bricks, and the sand in which to ttioold 
theni. The wild scenery, oi this region, fleventy, or even 
fifly years ago, must have been eminently beaotiful* If any 
one, at that time> had ascended any elevated ground, near 
the Ohio, or of any of its larger rivers, the prospect, of hill 
and dale, spread out, immense, must have been dellghtfol to 
2 
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10 HISTORT OF OHIO. 

the eye of the beholder. The spectator beheld tall trees, 
covered with vines of the grape, and of wild roses, hanging in 
clusters from near the ground to the topmost boughs. He 
saw, too, a beautiful shrubbery of flowering plants, tall grasses, 
and a great profusion of wild flowers in full bloom, of every 
shade of color. AH was silent and still, except the singing 
birds of every variety, of wild fowls; — the paroquette, bob-of- 
lincoln, quail, turkey, pigeon and mocking bird. If he ascended 
the second bank of lake Erie, he saw, what appeared before 
him, a boundless ocean, or bounded^ only by the distant horizon. 
When the lake was calm, he heard the same solemn, sublime 
hum, that the Atlantic rolls to its shore. When the spectator 
approached near to the lake in mid summer, he felt the land 
and the lake breezes succeed each other, and felt all the in- 
conveniences produced by sudden changes of temperature. 
' While he stood on some lofly summit fhinting the Ohio, and 
near it, he saw that delightful stream moving sloiyly, but ma- 
jestically ak)ng, noiseless as the foot of time, and as resistless. 
But, we will proceed, directly to our object, which is, to 
consider for a moment our 

GEOLOGY. 

The whole valley of the Mississippi, is what Geologists de- 
Boninate ^* a secondary fermation.^^ Those who have written 
on Geolc^, may be divided into two classes, Huttonians and 
,W^iraerians, from Hutton and Werner^ the founders of the two 
sects of naturalists. The fhrmer, refer all the changes ob- 
-eerved on the earth^s surfaee, to the action of heat, the latter 
to that of water. We may say, with great propriety to ihose 
theOTifi(ts: ^^ Non nostrum inter vos tantas coo^KiQere lites.^ 
It bel<»igs not to us to settle such disputes between you. 
That boih these oauses, have operated <m this globe, to pro- 
4kiQe changes in its external surface^ at different periods of 
l&ie^-— atid^ that both these eauses are still operating, is 
equally certain. But, the great valley of the Mississippi, ex-^ 
hihitB very few marks of volcanic action, whereas every thing 
sh^Murs its Neptunian origin. From the Erie, Huron, Midii- 
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fta and Siq>erlor. lakei, to tlie MeiLkaa gulpb, this grMyt 
Tmlley, every where exhibits^ a deposite of great depth, evi- 
dently derived from the action of the ocean, upon the mrSme 
of the earth, north of this valley^running in currents, so powev- 
(n\j that nothing of the kind, now in eastenoe, resemblee Ihran. 
This whde valley, is covered, to avast depth, with the rains of 
a fiNiner world. This is the greatest valley, and the laigesi 
tract of secondary fixnuation, in the whole worid. Tias vast 
field has been but recently visited by gedogisks, and hoohscao 
a£foed us very little aid, ix^ the temarks we are aboirt to ibake, 
on this auhject. Having examined no small portion of this t^acA, 
we venture a few. general obe^vations oi^ its prinoipal out- 
lines, as Ohio is coonected with them. On 6ie south side ef 
Lake Ontario, we £nd the Mipefinmation. ThftI tba surftu^s 
of all our northern, lakes were originally amicii hif^r tium 
\^ihey ai:e now, qipears certain horn. induMtaMo evened, 
^tariohas beenoneesoeleTatedyBStowasbtheedfeef whal 
is l»ow, a considendiile ridge, about twenty rods south of wtet 
is eilled the ridge road, hetween Rochester aoid Niagara nvev 
That road, resembles a turnpike, consisting of sand atid peb 
bles, which the waves had da^ed upon the sirare, with such a 
fprce, that these materials reboHnded^ and finally settled where 
they now repose, forasing the best natural road, in the UmoB. 
In process of time Lake Ontario ware down its outlet, and set- 
tled itssur&ce, towh^e we nowfind it. The falle of Niagara 
began to be, at Queenston, and have adoended the river, seven 
miles to the interesting spot, where they now roar. 

Tho present bank of lake Ebib, on the southern side> is about 
seventy feet above the new, coromoli surface of the lake. 
Running idl idong the ]»resent seuthem shore and generally 
about two miles and a half south of it, is anodier elevation of 
about seventy feet. We have said geneMdly, because then 
are exceptions, as to the width of the strip of land, between 
the old and new banks of hike Erie. Oleaveland stands on 
the present bank of the lake. And Uie earth, on which it 
stand;:, is made up of sand, and pebldes rounded and smoothed, 
by the action of water. The first strip of land south of the 
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12 HISTORY OF OHIO. 

lake, 189 (wWe no stream has l^rought down its alluvial dep68- 
ite,) composed of pebbles and sand, water worn, abraded and 
smoothed, by friction, in wiiter. The whole belt of land, near 
est the lake, is oomposed of sand and water worn pebbles, all 
along its southern shore. The strip of land, which we have 
described, is elevdted about seventy feet above the present 
surface of the Erie, and immediately south of, and touching 
its waters, and generally about two or two and a half miles in 
width, is succeeded on its southern side, by another elevation 
of about seventy feet in height, above the land, lying imme- 
diately along the present lake Erie. The second ridge con* 
6]st9 of slate rock, which shows wi its northern edges, every 
where, marks of tiie violence of the waves and rocks, and ice 
driven against it by the winds, in a storm. This slate rock, 
which lies under the second rise of land, is evidently older 
than lake Erie, and it is composed of secon4ary slate^ crumb- 
Img into a blue clay, where long exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, rain and frost. This, slate rock contains some few 
remains of small shells, but more frequently, wo find in it, 
zoophitse. Reposing on this old clay slate, east of Sandusky 
city, in Ohio, We often se^ sandstone, of the same age, with 
the slate, c« perhi^s of even a more recent date. West of 
Huron river, in Huron county, limest<me, lie^ upcm the slate 
rock. Among the sandstones, we have every variety, of sec- 
ondary, in colour, and hardness^ cemented by much, or a little 
lime. Some sandstones are cemented by iron. Its grains are 
quartz, frequently very fine, but sometimes very coarse, so 
much so, as to be called pudding-stone. Some of these rocks, 
in the county of Huron, when first raised from their native 
beds, may be conveniently sawed into suitable slabs for build- 
ings, for grind and whetstones. Some eight miles, or mOrc, 
south of the mouth of the Geauga or Grand river, at Fairport, 
there are, what are called "the little mountains,^' consisting of 
sandstone of a very coarse grain. At an early date of our set- 
itlement of that region, mill-stones weire made of this pudding 
/stone. It proved not to answer that purpose very well, being 
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desdtjLtte of Ae necessary hardnessy aad Imble to crtunUe mto 
tnnall pieces. 

The height of the surface of the earth, in Ohio, above the 
surface d* the ocean, varies, £rom seven hunked, to fifteen 
hundred feet. As a whole, it may be fairiy estimited, at 
eig^t hundred feet. Its surface is infinitely varied, in its 
hilly region j sometimes it rises into abrupt precipices, in the 
sandstone regions, and then again, falHng ofi^ into long plates^ 
It was generally covered with a thick growth, of fi)rest trees, 
while in its natural state. We have neith^ the highest hills 
nor the deepest vales, but, generally, a surface undulating 
enough, for every useful purpose. The dividing line, between 
the sandstone and limestone formations, both of the same 
age, begins on Lake Erie in the mouth of Huron river, . the 
sandstone lying 6n the east, and the lime stone on the west of 
it. Running nearly south, it is about nine miles east of Co- 
lumbus, bearing rather westwardiy it is four or five miles east 
of the Scioto river, quite across Pickaway county, whoi, it ab- 
ruptly crosses the Scioto wertwardly, almost as soon as it gets 
fairly below Pickaway county, south line. Extending Mrest* 
wardly, near to, but west of Bainbridge, on Paint creek, it 
bears o^ southwardly and westwardiy until it strikes the Ohio 
river at or near Aberdeen, q)po6ite Maysvilie, Kentucky* 
Thence turning southeastwardly it strikes the hi^landQ west 
of the Big Sandy river, some eighty miles abOve its mouth. 
This line, as we have stated^ which separates the sandstone 
from the limestone region, begins on lake Erie, at the mouth 
of Huron river, and, passing through the town of Hunm, in 
Huron county, and extending to the Ohio river, at Aber- 
deen, thencd to the Alleghany mountains, by the route which 
we have indicated. 

SiJOMTONB. 

We proceed to remark upon, the minerals East of the above 
mentioned line^ — and we begin with the sandstone, which of- 
ten lies nearest the surface of the earth. In many parts of the 
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region, in qoestioii, Bumerous interestiiigy and impareatiYd 
views present themselves. Sometimes the strata of sanddtonc^ 
iMm to have been broken down, into large tabular niaafes, 
which arepnmiicuously scattered about, or they are piled on 
(Bftch other, in wild disofder. In some places, this rock rise^ 
into conical hills, as in Licking county^ near, and also nonh^ 
and northeastwardly of the town of Granville. Here, the$0 
raoonds, of a very friable sandstone, resemble, in appearancQ^ 
at a distance, the limestone knobs, in the barrens of Kentucky* 
S&medmes these rocks rise into pillars, as in Fairfield county, 
irhose summks are h^ and their an^es acuto,^ and, stwiiog 
m piles not very distant from each other. The 8un^nitsof 
thasft hills and pifiars aie often, neariy ^n the sjome level, apd 
tfas seams which sqpaittle their istrata, oorrespood throu^ the 
wfacde series. 

Hence, it is inferred, diat these hills and pillars, opce con- 
stituted a o<»itinuous mass, traversed by perpencticular fissures, 
and that, tiie elements have operated the changes in them 
which we now see. ^ong the Ohio river, in the oouatiea 
ef Scioto, Lawrence, GfaHia and Meigs, and in. corresponding 
paitB <^ Kentucky and Virginia, the hilb tissume a loStj as- 
pect, of five and sometimes, seven hundred feet, i^ height^ ri^ 
ing with acute anguliur sides. In firont of the town of Ports- 
ittooth, the sandstone hill, on the Kentucky shore, rises, five 
hundred' feet above the bed of the river. This rock consti- 
tutes the brdfieD, and often ab^i^t surfaces of the hilly por- 
tiooff of Scioto, Lawrence, Pike, Jaokson and Hocking coMn- 
tiea. It lies in beds, between three and four miles east of the 
Scioto river, across Pickaway counly, diverging from it, as wo 
travel north, until at CdUmbos, in Fraidilin county, these beds 
are nine mjles east of the Scioto river. From these bedff 
stone is procured for buildings of various sorts, and the great 
aqueduct, across the Scioto river at Circleville, where the ca- 
nal crosses the river, rests on pillars of this sandstone. 

It is easily quarried, and answers many useful purposes. It 
underpins houses and bams; — audit is made into spring-houses, 
iti the sandstone region. Of it, fh)nts of houses are built, in 
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Obciimatiy which look very vell^ thoa|^ it is sot u duaUa 
ft rock, as granite, or very hard limefitone. 

This stooe iM frequently ased for grind stnoes, wfaetitiMiei^ 
&c. and large quantities of these articled, are us^d in Ohio^ 
and begin to be carried beyond the limits of the State, for sale 
to our neighbors. 

In some places, it is finer, and others are coarse. They are 
very fine grained, near Waverly, but they are a pudding stone 
in Jackson county. Where this rock is hard, and Ivhere it 
once stood in a perpendicular mass, with a rivulet running off 
it, caverns have been formed, in which the aborigines cmce 
lived, and, before them, wild animals there, found a h(«ie, es^ 
pecially in winter. Such caves exist in Jackson, Lawrence, 
and Gallia counties. Many such caverns were often used, as 
cemeteries, in times long past. The small eagle, finds a place 
of security,' for itself and young ones, in the cavities, existing 
in the perpendicular walls of this rock, fronting the Ohio river 
and along it; — and hence, the name of the river, among the 
Indians — Kiskepeela Seepee — Little-Eagle river. In some 
places, the mass of sand, originally deposited, in this region, 
by the ocean, for want of any cement in the mass, never be- 
came a rock, but is sand still, in which, trees are imbedded, 
but not petrified. Such a tree, was found on the high land, 
near Marietta^ in digging a well, (many yeai^ since) forty feet 
below the surfitce. 

We sufipect that it ^ill eventually be aaeertMaed, Ikat the 
whole sandMooe foriimtion Dorthweet of the .(^uo liver, firon 
the Portage summitt ^outii of it, dq» tbWards th^ ttutheai^ 
abontthitty feet to the mile: that inclmatkm end! ODtba siiair 
mtt, "iHueh it the oaose of that soanmt^s hicatioik wkere it is^ 
nearertfae lake than it is to the Ohie River. Shoukl that bi^ 
ascertained to b^ the fact, it answers 'to a general law^ nxfUtn- 
^ in every thing, east of the MissiMippi, which Uol parilW 
with the shore of the Atlantic ocean, and is mdiBM towai^t 
it. Even the AHeglvmies as a whole, obey the same hw, and 
the Atlantic rivers, originate in the mbst westwardly ridge of 
that chain of mduntains. The western edges of the AUeg»- 
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mes, are more acute than the eastern ones, just as our lake 
rivers have more descent in them, in a given distance, than 
those have falling into the Ohio river. We say it is sd, inthf 
out knowing or caring, why it is so. 

MILLSTONE. 

The burghstone, of which millstones are made, in considerablo 
numbers, in the c6anties of Muskingum, Hocking, Jackson 
and Gallia, occurs in amorphous masses, partly compact, but 
this rock always contains in it, more or less irregular cavities, 
^ese holes are occasioned sometimes, by the seashells which 
originally filled them having fallen out of their places in thjB rock. 
The aspect of this millstone is somewhat peculiar, resembling 
paste, which had been in a state of fermentation, when moist, 
and warm; but when the the heat had ceased to act, the mass 
became dry, hard and compact, with all the marks of fermenta- 
tion remaining in it. The cavities are sometimes, filled with 
ciystals of quartz^ The fracture of this burghstone is com- 
monly dull, and its colour is whitish or redish brown. Its hard- 
ness and cavities, when not too numerous, render it very use^ 
ful for making mill stones, many of which are manufactured, 
and sent all over this state, and to the western ones generally, 

FLINT FAMILY. 

We have, periiaps, every species of the flint family, in our 
sandstone region. In the counties of Licking, Mudnngun^ 
Perry^ Hocking and Athens, the several species of this family 
e»0t in considerabie quantities. Tlie nodules of flint, occur 
in thin layers, between compact limestone, and sandstone. 
They are so connected with the rocks above and below them^ 
that the flint partakes of the color of the nearest rocks 
with which it comes in contact. These flint rocks, are some- 
times made up of Zopphitae, or, of the most ancient sea shells, 
which have now become silicious. They generally lie in hori- 
zontal lines, though sometimes, gently declining, towards the 
■outheaat. They are of every cobur from a deep ri^ or black, 
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to a pure wJnte. Some of them are beautifully striped with 
riMidlsh and whitish streaks. 



Resembling that found near New Haven, Ckmnecticut^ ezisttf 
on Monday creek in Hocking county, in amorphous masses. 
The texture of this beautiful marble, is fine, but granular. Its 
colc^s are grey, or blue, richly variegated with clouds of 
white, black and green. Green pervades the whole mass, it 
takes a fine polish and endures the action of heat very well. 
It contains chropiate o( iron, magnetic o^de of iron, and ser- 
pentine. It is a most beautiful marble, and will, one day, 
become as celei>rated as that of Milford hilk, Connecticut, 
which had been used 6ae hundred years, at least, for common 
stone fenc^, before its value was discovered and made known 
by Professor Silliman, many years since. 

UAS. 

Hiere is a deposite of this rock near Kingston^ in Ross 
county, near the line, which separatea the sandstone firom the 
limestone finrmation, and east of that line, it. underlies the 
surface of about fifty acres of land, bekmging toa Mr. Richie. 
On being exposed to the atmosphere, it shows reddish stripes. 
When burned in a hot fire, until it assumes a whitish appear* 
ance, and then the heat ought to be taken from it. Pound it 
until it is as fine as conmion slacked lime, it soon afterwards 
assumes a da^k appearance, and becomes, finally, a deep brown. 
By inixing it with common slacked lime^ in the propcnrtions of 
twenty eight parts of lime, to one hundred parts of the lias, it 
hardens in water, almost instantly, and continues to harden, 
until it is as hard as any limestone in this region. In the 
burnt and granulated state, as before menticmed, by mixing a 
certain proportion of salt brine with it, it col<nrs every object 
with which it comes in contact, a deep brown. Hence it is 
3 
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ascertaiiied to be a most valuaUe mre of manganesey useful to 
the dyer and clothier. 

In the same pulverised state, before described, it is inval- 
uable as a manure, or stimulast for vegetation, altogether 
superior to sulphate of lime. 

It is composed of silez, lime, sulphur and manganese^ and is 
a new mineral, which we call the 

CUNTONITE. 

This mineral was subjected to one hundred experiments, 
by myself, in May and June 1828. 

There is a lias, near the Portage summit, which makes an 
excellent water cement. I khow of no salt water in the in- 
terior of the United States, which does not issue &om beneath 
a lias limeistone, and from a great hiany experiments, tried on 
specimens of this rock, found in many parts dT the secondary 
region, of the Western states, we are disposed to the belief 
that| our salt water, in the interior, is produced by this rock, 
from below which, salt brine rises to the surface, wherever the 
earth has been b<n:ed deep enough, topasi below dus roek. 

Tlirou^out nearly our whole hilly tegiofi, equal to ten thou'^ 
sand square miles of territory, this Hat, is deposited, declining 
gently towards tl^ southeast. There are about 100 salt works, 
in the st^te, employed in the manufacture (^ salt, about seventy 
of which, are located along the Muskingtim river and its branch- 
es, in the counties c^ Muskingum, Morgan and Gaernsey. The 
other salt workmate in Athens, Bocking, Meigs and Gaflia coun- 
ties. Tlie declination of this sah rock is ascertained to be at 
least, thirty feet in a mile, towards the soutjieast. Many of the 
sajt wells in Morgan county are six hundred feet deep; soi^e of 
them are tw6 hundred feet deeper. The same decUnation, is 
observed along the Ohio river, from the mouth of the Scioto 
river j to that of the Muskingum, m all the rocks lying in place. It 
is true, of all the strata in all that regi<»i, of iron ore, limestone, 
sandstone, and clay. So it may be said, of the coal f<»rmation. 
This information is of importance, to the miner and the salt 
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mmv&icpuexf ind should be always reoieiDbered by tbeia^ 
wheA in seuch of either ores, or salt water. 

mONOIUQB, 

Are found in quantities, sufficient for every useful purpose, 
forever, in almost every county in our hilly region, from the 
summit between the lyaters of the Ohio, and lake Erie, to the 
Ohio river itself. In Tuscarawas county, the canal passes 
through the iron ore, where it lies in inexhaustible beds, within 
sight of the canal, and very near it. This ore melts easily, 
and yields a sofl malleable iron, suitable for castings and bars. 
In some places, it is combined with sulphur, from which cop- 
peras was made, formerly, in considerable quantities at Zanes- 
ville and Steubenville. 

The common red hematite exists in large quantities, in the 
counties of Tuscarawas, Holmes, Coshocton, Muskingum, 
Hocking, Athens, Meigs, Lawrence, Scioto, Adams, Boss, High- 
land, Licking and several other counties in the hilly region. 
It exists, also, in Kentucky, opposite to Lawrence and Scioto 
counties,^ where large quantities of iron are manufactured, by 
the Messrs. Trimble, and others. To estimate the value of 
the iron manufactured in this state, How, ib impossible from 
any d^ita in our possession, though we know that it does amount 
to, from seven to ten millions of dollars annually. Its value 
and quantity are rapidly increasing, and will increase, for cen- 
turies to come^ because the quantity of ore is inexhaustible. 

0LAY8. 

In the counties of Lawrence, Perry and Muskingum, a white 
clay is found, in abundance, suitable for pots and crucibles, 
used in glass ketones. It stands the heat very well, growing 
whiter when it is exposed to the greatest heat. It will one 
day, be used extensively, in the manufacture of Liverpool 
earthen wares. It contains no iron, and is almost infusible be- 
fore the blow pipe. 

The substances denominated clays, are mixtures of silex 
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and alimiiiie; and they sometimes, contain other ingredients, 
which give them vanens cdois. Their hardness is never great. 
They are easily cut with a knife, and may be polished by the 
finger naiL When thrown into water they crumUe more 
<xt less readily, and become minutely divided. Many of 
our clays, when moistened, yield a peculiar odour, caUed ar- 
gilaceous. Some varieties, by a due degree of moisture, and 
by proper management, are converted into a paste, more or 
less ductile, and constitute the basis, of several kinds of pot- 
tery. Other varieties, when immersed in water, are resolved 
into a fine, loose powder, nearly, or quite, destitute of ductili- 
ty, and are employed as pigments. Such are found in Law- 
rence county, where they were formerly used instead of Span- 
idi whiting. 

A few remarks im the uses df clays which are ductile, may 
not here be out of place. These clays when duly moistened, 
if they possess nnctuosity, ductility and tenacity, are capable 
of assuming various forms, without breaking. They possess 
a strong affinity for water, hence their avidity for moisture, 
and hence, they strongly adhere to the tongue or the lip. 

To the existence of clay beneath the surface, we are chief- 
ly indebted, for all our sprii^, which rise and flow on thesur- 
&ce> because these clays resist the further progress down- 
wards, of the waters which falling on the surface, settle 
downwards, nntil stopped by the clay beneath. They are the^ 
compelled to rise in valleys, or run out of the sides of hills, 
and descend into the valleys bebw them. "Hiey then form 
rivulets and heads of rivers. 

Of all the earthy matters, clays contribute most to the uses 
of man. They constitute the basis of bricks, with which, our 
houses are built;— ^they constitute too, the basis, of almost ev- 
ery variety of pottery, from the homely, common earthen 
ware, up to the beautiful, translucid prooelain. On so exten- 
sive a subject, a few facts only, will be brought forward, as 
more, would not be. tolerated, by the general reader. Clays 
are essentially composed of silex and alumine, and this mixture, 
in any given proportions to each other, is infusible, in any fur« 
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nace, whose fire, is supported by atmospheric air only. So^ 
also, pure aJumine, or a mixture of alumine and lime, is infu- 
flible, but, a compound of these three earths, beccones fusible—^ 
most easily, when the proportions are, alumine one part, lime 
one part, and sand three parts. But if the proportions of sand 
be increased it becomes infusible. 

According to M. Alexandre Bbooniabt, Directed of the 
celebrated procelain factory at Sevres in France,, the general 
process, in all kinds of pottery^ made with washed clays, may 
be reduced to the following six steps: subject to modification, 
in difierent varieties. 

1* The washing of clays, by saltation in water. The 
sand subsides, while the finer particles of clay remain suspend- 
ed in water, which is decanted, and the sandy particles re- 
main at the bottom, and are thrown away, while the water, in 
which the finer particles remain, is lefl to precipitate its clay. 
Thus the sand is separated fiponi the finer parts of the clay. 
Having gotten rid of the sand, the next process, is, 

2. The composition of the. paste. This paste, is the clay 
that gives it consistency, When moist, and hardness when bak- 
ed; but to this clay, is added, either silex or hard baked clay, 
in a state of powder, to prevent cracks i^hile drying and bak- 
ing, to give firmness and solidity, and to enable the pottery to 
resist the frequent changes of temperature. Somettmes a 
fusible ingredient is added to the paste. 

3. This paste, after remaining (or a time in water, is beat- 
en and kneaded, to render it ductile, and of uniform consiisten- 
cy, and, to drive out the air, that may be in it. 

4. The forming the several articles on a lathe or in a 
mould. 

5. When the articles are sufficiently dried, they are baked 
in a furnace or kiln; but, in most instances, they are put in 
cases of infusible clay. The baking shoukl be conducted slow- 
ly, and as the heat becomes more intense, the ware becomes 
more dense and conq)act, but at the same time, more Kable to 
injury by alternate exposure to heat and cdd. In this state, 
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w];ieii merely baked, the finer wares are called hiscuU^ and, io 
appearance, resemble white marble, or a tobacco pipe. 

6. The last step, is th^ application of a coat of grazing to 
prevent the ware from soiling, and from absorbing liquids, whim 
the vessels are employed in the arts of life. This enamel or 
glazing is varied and modified, according to the nature of the 
ware. It generally consists of some oxide, or earth, and in 
many cases, is vitrified before it is applied to the biscuit. The 
ojdde of lead, is the common ingredient, in these enamels, being 
easily fiisible. But its use is dangerous, when used m large 
quantities, to the health, in consequence of the action of acids 
upon it, ojT even of oils. The enamel is generally applied by 
immersing the ware, in water, in which, the enamel, reduced 
to a very fine powder, is suspended. The biscuit rapidly ab^ 
Qorbfi the w^er, imd thus, ei, thin coat of enamel is uniformly 
deposit^ 0^ its surface. Sometimes thjB same degree of heat 
is required, to fuse the encomel and bake the ware. For the 
benefit of our ZanesviUe nuopuufacturers o£ earthen wai^e, we 
fae^ve been to France, for information, for them, and now, step 
oyer to England, oa the same errand. In England, they have 
employed a very ingenious method of applying colored figures 
to their wares. The figures are first cut on copperplates, the 
coloring matters, are mixed mth a flux, and ground in oil, and 
applied to the copper plate; an impression is taken on a paper^ 
which is applied to the ware, or biscuit, which is at the proper 
time, immeissed in water,, until by a gentle agitation, in the 
w:at^, the paper falls off, while the impression of the figures^ 
remains on the ware, which is then baked. By looking care- 
fiilly at scMne articles of queensware, we can discover, where 
the ends of the pi^per, met, on the article. It is said, that this 
art of printing figures on ware, was discovered by mere acci- 
dent. When an article was about to be put into tiie furnace, to 
be baked, a printed paper, adheiing to a vessel, the potter sup^ 
posing that the fire would bum the paper, and destroy it, let 
4ie paper remain on the vessel; but what was his surprise, on 
seeing every figure and letter of the burnt hand4>ill, on tho: 
baked ware! 
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- It ought to be known and rCTaembered by every fiunily, thttt 
no article, which is glazed with oxide of lead, can be safely 
used, in the preparation df food or drink, in which, aeids are 
contained;— or, in which, an acid may be produced by fermeii- 
tation. It is at the risk of health, perhaps ci[ life, that pickles, 
apple sauce, dec. are put into such vessels. Oik and fat ought 
never to be put in such vessels, because, they act on the oxide 
of lead, and endanger the lives of those who use them, in their 
food. • 

Bricks and tiles, are usually composed of common feruginous 
clay, sometimes ground, and but seldom washed. To prevent 
absorption o£ waiter by bricks exposed to the weather, a glaze 
may be aj^lied, at a trifling expense, by throwing common salt 
into die kiln, when at its greatest heat. The ancient Egyptians 
and Bab3donia]is dried their bricks in the sun^ 

He Hessian crucibles, are composed of a refractory clay 
and sand, moderately fine. Others are made of dd pots, or, 
crucibles reduced to a fine powder, or, a coars^ one, in the 
place of sand, then black lead is mixed with it. 

Manufiictories of fine procelain, teive kmg been established, 
ia Saxony, and, at S6vres in France,*--^t Berlin^ in Prussia; 
at Vienna, in Austria, at Naples, and at several towns, in £ng* 
knd. They are, or have been established at Phikulelf^a, and 
New York, and may soon be established in Ohio. Why the 
manufactorie of tiie common Lirerpod ware, dio«ld not have 
been yet established in America, is surprising, but^ as We have 
aH the materials which enter into the coo^pomtion of thns ware, 
let ns hope, that the ware will soon be made here. 

It requires experience and skill, and the first manu&cturer 
may be ruined by undertaking to introduce tins art, but It will 
certainly be introduced into Ohio, before many years^ we feel 
ai^sured. 

OOAL, 

Occurs in nearly every county east of the Scjoto river, in 
our hilly region, but, is most abundant, in Galiia, Lawrence, 
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Meigs, Scioto, Athens, Hocking, Washin^n, Morgan, Mus^ 
kingum, Perry, Licking, Coshocton, Guernsey, Belmont, Mon- 
roe, Jefierson, Harrison, Carroll, Columbiana, and Tuscarawas 
counties. It is found in Portage county, near the Cuyahoga 
river. 

It bums easily, with a whitish flame, yielding a black smoke, 
and a bituminous odour. Its color b black, and it soils the fin- 
gers, when touched. Soinetimes, it is combined with sulphur 
and iron. Some beds, especially, in Licking and Guernsey 
counties resemble, in appearance and distinctive characters, 
the canel coal of England. 

We find the following minerals connected with our coal, in 
this sjtate, viz: 1. friable, micaceous aiid feruginous sdndstone^^ 
coarse or fine grained. 9> Shale, or argilaceous slate, isome- 
times micaceous, and <^en bituminous, presenting impressions 
of leaves and vegetables, sometimes of fishes. 3. Beds of 
marl and compact limestone, flint rock, and hard day. 4. Ar- 
gilaceous ircm ore, or pudding dto^e, cemented by iron ore. 

This coal is a.lmost always folund in stjfata, and there are three 
such strata, extending from Za,nesviDe, to Wheeling* in Vir- 
ginia. There is <me stratum near the surface; — ^seicondly, an- 
other stratum, a ccmsiderable depth below it, and a third one, a- 
bout two hundred feet below the upper 'one., The upper stra- 
tum, in some places, is washed away, being near the surface. 
It is a thin one; — the second one is thicker and better, and tho 
lower stratum i^ not so good for fuel> as the two strata above it. 

On the whole, we may safely conclude, that we have coal 
enough, and more than enough, to last forever, for ail the uses, 
to which, we shall put it, in all ages, yet to come. The cOal, 
iron ore, and salt w^ter, are all abundant in the same region. 
They form materials suflScient, to support and sustain millions 
of industrious, healthful, happy human beings, so long as man 
shall dwell on this earth. 

These thre^ articles, furnish sources of wealth, of health and 
happiness, that will endure, and become, more and more valua- 
ble and useful, forever- 
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PSAISUS IN OHIO. 

^Thexe are two species of natural meadow, which in popular 
language, are called Prairies. The name b derived from the 
early French travelers; who, in their own language, called them 
PrairieSj or meadows. They are clothed with tall grass and 
flowering plants in the spring, summer and autumnal months, 
and on the whole, produce an aspect, in those months, on a first 
view, very agreeable* It must be confessed though, from their 
uniformity and sameness, having few or no hills in them, that 
their beauties soon become ^tiresome to the .weary traveler, who 
traverses these plains; for such is their uniformity in appear- 
ance, that afler riding all day across them, on looking around 
us at night, we fancy ourselves exactly where we started in the 
mornings 

Wbt PiuiRiBs, generally, have a rivulet winding its devious 
way through them. Its waters are of a reddish hue, of a disa-> 
greeable flavor to the taste, and unfit for the use of man. 
They axe scnnetimes very wet and miry, and it is not uncom- 
mpn for many c€ them durin^r the winter and spring, to be cov- 
ered with water to a considerable depth. Lying, as they do, 
either on almost a dead level, or surrounded by higher grounds, 
the water which accumulates on their sur&ce^ runs cff slowly, 
wbUe the main body of it is le% either to stagnate, or to evapo- 
rate, under the influence of a summer's sun. 

On th^ north side, of Circleville, commences a wet prairie, 
extending ijLorthwardly, several miles. In width firomeastto 
west, it averages fit)m half a mile, to one mile« Its descent^ 
towards the south, is about one foot in a mile, as ascertained by 
a competent engineer, employed for that purpose, by our Canal 
CkMnmiseioners. The Ohio and Lake Erie Grand Canal, passes 
through it from north to south. A small rivulet wmds its way^ 
from near its centre, towards its southwestern corner, where it 
finds itself in the bottom lands near Hargus's creek; and a 8im-> 
ilar rivulet discharges its turbid waters into the Scioto river, 
near the north western comer of this natural meadow. Near 
4 
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its centre, is its highest elevation, owiag to the mouth of '^ Dry 
run,^' being discharged there, from the east. A ridge of 
land of considerable elevation, in some places, separates this 
prairie from the Scioto, on the West, the river being from 
one fourth, to a half mile distant from its Western edge. 
These particulars must supply the absence of an accompany- 
ing jnap. • 

Several years since, for the double purposes of making a 
fence, and of draining a portion of these wet lands, a ditch Was 
dug in them of considerable length, and from aj^earance, we 
should say, it was four feet wide, and as many in deptii. By 
examining this ditch, while the digging was going on, as well 
as the materials excavated from it, we ascertained Uiat this 
prairie contained a great abundance of peat. We have speci- 
mens of it, which burn briskly, and produce a good degree of 
heat. Its quality is of the very beipt specie^; it exists in quan- 
titiies entirely suflGicient, amply • to supply with fUel, the sur- 
rounding country, forages yet to come. It is cconposed oi 
fibres, and is of that species called "compapt." Similar peat 
e^hta in a prairie through which the main road fr<»n this town 
to Columbus pa8£(es, six miles south of the State Capitol. It 
exists in all the wet prairies, which we examined for it, in this 
county, and in those of Madiscm, Champaign, Clark and Mxmt- 
gomery. Jn December, 1814, we fou^id it in the wet prairie, 
adjoining to, and 6ast of the town of Urbana. While on the 
same tour, we sawisimilar peat, in the prairie skirting the Mad 
i*iver, from near to Springfield, Oark county, almost all the 
way to Dayton, situate at the confluence of the Mad rivter, with 
the Oi'eat Afiami. The prairie north of drdevflle, appears to 
h^ve been the bed of some consideralt>le stream, the Scioto river 
perhaps. In some places it is four foet from.the present surface, 
to the ancient one. On the latter, once stood a thick forest of 
white cedar trees; these trees now lie on the ancient sur^ce, 
in difierent stages of decay. Some of them appear to have 
been broken down by violence, others were turned up with 
their roots, entire, while others seem to have mouldered away, 
and died of old age. Wo have a fragment of one of these 
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trees*, whiefa has on it, evident marks of an axe, or of some 
otiier sharp edged tooL Fr(«i its appearance, since the axe 
was applied to it, this fragment must have lain many, very many 
centuries in the earth, where it was interk'ed four feet below 
the present surface. There can be but little doubt, that the 
aite used, was owned by one of the people, who erected the an- 
cient works here. The whole prairie was once a cedar swamp ; 
and from undoubted sources of information, wc are satisfied that 
m«ny of our wet prairies were otoce cedar swamps also. Near 
Royalton, in Fairfield county, and in several places in the west- 
em part of Pickaway county,* and, also in Warren county, sun- 
ilar proofe of the former existence of cedar groves in wet prai- 
ries, havQ been discovered. Time, and the accumulation of a 
deep soil, on the foi^mer surface, have nmde these prairies what 
they are. 

We have seen the bones of deer and other animals reposing 
on the aneient surface of these natural meadows; and we con- 
fidently expect to be able to find here, in great numbers, the 
bones of the gfreat mastodon of CtTyum. The bones of that 
animal, found near Jackson Court House, in Ibis State, were 
diecovered on the ancient stirfece of a wet prairie. A tooth in 
my possession, disitaterr^d in the bank of **Plum run,^ three 
miles west of me, was discovered in a situation exactly similar. 
Many persons seem to have adopted the idea, that the mam- 
moths fi)und in suchfylaces, were mired there and thu0 lost their 
lives. That individuals d* that faintly, mi^ have thus died, 
no one will pretend to doubt; but all the remains of that ani- 
mal, discovered in Ohio, so fiur as we know, seem to have be- 
longed to suc^ as died a natural death; their boaes having been 
scattered about in conflisibn, in a manner entirely simihurto 
those of our domestic anknals which die of old age or disease. 
I know of no skeleton of that animal^s being fyanA in this state, 
though parts of them, especially the teeth, are very often dis- 
covered. They are Washed out of the banks of small streams, 
passing through wet pnuries. The teeth of the animal being 

* Thil 8p«ci»eii WM 4epo«ite«l in Lotton's Miweum^ CiiioiniMtl. 
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less destructible than other parts of the skeleton, may be the 
reason why these are so often foand; yet, I fnispect, that, by 
examming the earth aroand where ther teeth are procured, 
whole skeletons might be discovered*-K>i: nearly whde ones. 
]^ is true, that teeth of the mastodon are frequently found in 
and about Pickaway Plains, lying on the present surface of the 
earth; but these were doubtless brought and left where they 
are now found, by the Indians. These teeth, Uius found, were 
near the dwellmg houses of the aborigines, and no search has 
been made for the remaining 'parts of the dceletc^is. 

Where teeth are found in «te, further search ought always 
to be made, which would doubtless lead to the discovery of 
other relics, highly valuable. At the time when our wet prai- 
ries were cedar swamps, and presented almost impenetrable 
thickets, it is evident enough, that Uiey were frequented by 
the great mastodon and other wild animals; and that man was 
here also, then, or very soon afterwairds, appears equally evi* 
dent, from the mai^ which he has ieft, of his labcnr and his 
art, on the fragment of a tree, above mentioned. 

The fear of rendering myself tedious to the readeiv admon* 
ishes me to quit the ancient abode of the miUnmotb, and 
describe 

Tab Dry Prairibs.*— They are uot, as in Kentucky, underr 
laid with limestone; nor have we, in this part of Ohio, any 
barrens thus underlaid. Ours are^ so far as we know and be- 
lieve, in appearance like the bottom lands along our streams^ 
The surface is k rich, black, deep loam. Underlaid with peb- 
bles, which are water worn, rounded and smoothed- Many 
of these natural meadows, lie high above any stream of water, 
now, or probably evec in existence.-— If we have any tr^u^ in 
Ohio, \ety properly denominated BiLiTvnrM, Pickaway IMjains, 
three miles below Circleville, belong to that class of forma- 
tions. This is a dry prairie, or rather was one not many 
years since. This prairie is about seven miles long, and near«- 
)y three miles broad. It was in this plain, that a human skel^ 
eton was dug up, which circumstance was mentioned by me 
in a former volume of Silliman^s Journal, to which I refbr the 
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reader. The works of man too, are of^en found in such prai* 
rids, at a great depth in the earth. Such natural meadows^ 
being. for the most part, destitute of trees, have induced supeir- 
ficial persons, (who nerer reject, and ^ho are too indolent to 
examine into the real facts in the case,) to conclude, that fires 
had been employed by the aboriginab to produce that eflect! 
The formation of these diluvian plains is entirely different 
from that of the country around them; as nmch so beneath 
the sur&c6 as above ' it. In traces of <20un^ry,. denuded of 
trees by fire, briars and bushes, forthwith, appear in their 
stead, in fact, the growth of grass and flowering plants,, 
which cover these deligbt;ful i^^ins, is abundantly able to pr^ 
vent the taking root, of almost any fprest tree. The felling 
of a walnut^ an acorn, or the^ed of any other tree, is hardly 
sufiSbieipt to disturb the possession of the present occupants of 
i^ese ancient domains.* The plum sometimes getj^ a foot hold 
in them: f^id the delicibus sweet prairie grape is sure to take 
fulvantage of the qircumstance, and climb tip to, and cover 
the tops of the plum bushes with its vines, its leaves and its 
clusters of puirple fruit in due season. 

Besides, had. fires destroyed the trees o& Pickaway Plamsy 
chan^oal would have been disc(overed there, which is qoI the 
cose, although the land, has been cultivated with the plow, 
during from fifteen to twenty years past. 

C^aicoal is as indistructible, almost, as the diamond itself^ 
wheie it is not expo/ied to the action of the atmospheye. O^ 
a surface so large, as that eccupi^ by the plains, it is hardly 
possible, if they had been denuded o[ their woods by fire, that 
no charcoal should have been found. With me, this argument 
* is entirely a conclusive one. 

The botany of these natural meadows^ is rich, and would 
affogrd matter enpugh for a volume. , A Torrey, a Nuttall, jb 
MitchiD, a Mulenburgh, a Barton, an:£lliott, or evena Linnseus 
might here usefully employ himself for years, without exhaust- 
ipg his subject, or gathering all the harvest which these vast 
fields present. It appears tome, that our botanists have neg* 
iected our prairies; but let us hope, that the day is not fax 
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duitant, when some future Liunfisus will appear in them. If 
the field is vast, and the laborers are few, the harvest of fame 
will be the richer. 

Among the flowering plants, growing in them, the helianthtis 
offers, perhaps, the greatest number of varieties. 

From a <jarefut examination of our prairies^ wet and dry, 
we are satisfied that the dry ones are the most ancient, of 
the two— that fires produee neither pf them — that in their na- 
tural state, a luxuriant vegetation is raising their present sur- 
fiure, every year; that the dry ones are extremely valuable 
for cultivation, and that the wet oaea wil], at no very distant 
day, /umish us with an abundance of fiiel, in a country but 
thinly timbered, indeed almoist destitute of wOod, and without 
fossil coal, so common in our hilly region. If, as it is known 
to be the fact, our hilly region be well supplied with ironstone, 
and other useful minerals, together with salt water, nature has 
supplied the sdime regies with inexhaustible mines of eo^ 
&r their manufacture. If the level parts of this State, 
where the dry prairies abound, contain large tracts of rich 
land, the time is at hand, when they will be covered with well 
e«ltivated fiurms, where the rich harvests will wave, and where 
naturalized grasses will aSR)rd food fi^r large J9ocks of domestic 
animals. 

These remarks on our Prairies, were written, mgiiially^ 
more than twenty years Bince, and apply especially to that pe^ 
riodof time. * The reader will see, how our then predictions, 
have since been verified, within the intermediate dpace of 
tune^ They are now, well Cultivated fields, doathed with 
tame grasses, and grains. Ourh^rds of domesticated animals 
feed and fatten, where, so recently only wild animals, and 
still wilder meii, roamed over the surface of these diluvial- 
plains. In the ccmclusion of this article we may say, that 
this state contains Uie mdctt and the best peat, of any state In 
the Union. 
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The relicts of the Deluge, though common in all parts of this 
state, yet, we will now confine ourselves, for the present, to 
those belongmg to the coal region of it. In the vicinity ef the 
Ohio river in the counties of Gallia, Lawrence and Meigs, also 
in the counties of Muskingum and Morgan^ on the waters of 
the Muskingum river, these relicts are- numerous and very in- 
teresting. Near Gallipolis, imbedded in sandstone, are n6t 
a. few trees of di^rent kinds; such iCa the sugar maple, and 
one such tree was founds that had been perft^rated, to all 
appearance, by the the common red headed wood pecJieri A 
fjragnient of this tree, i^ith ihe hole, for the bird^s nest in it, 
was, many years since, brought to Ohillicothe, and presented 
to Governor Edward Tiffin. Several trees, were discovered 
in the sand rock, about three miles above Qallipdis, imbed*- 
ded in the rock which there stood) in u pei^adiolilar mufi* 
Anaong these trees, we discovered a black walnut, with tis 
roots projjecti&g beyond the rock in which th6 trunk lay im- 
bedded. A black Qak,^ was near it, projecting in the same kn»n- 
ner . The mass of rock^ appeared to be, eighty feet ^iok, where 
It was bare, uninjured and entire. In thia^ mass on lookiog up 
at it, from its base, barks, leaves i^d tomohes of trees, ap- 
peared at different altitudes, all lying in the roek^as they wwse 
deposited with the sand!, now become a hajrd sandstone. In « 
ravine, where the sandstone had been Waited away, by a riv^ 
ulet, a whole tree w^ found, by a man, with an axe, which he 
attempted, by a blow, to fa^en in the tree, on which he Ipad 
seated himself to rest awhile, afler a ftitiguing wdk. Tkm 
axe, struck out spai4cs of fire, rebounded and appmised him, 
that this tree, was n,o longer wood, but a hard sandstone. We 
saw, among the trees of Gallia county thus petrified, white 
birch, sycamore, walnut, oak, and others not recollected. 

Nbar Zanesville, indeed, in the very town, where a oanid was 
cut through the sand-rockj some twenty years since, there 
was found among other things a considerable number of tropical 
plants, such as the trunks, leaves, branches and roots of the 
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bamboo; the leaves, large, full, fresh? uninjured and entire, c^ 
cocoa-nut-bearing palm; the impressions of the tea leaf, of the 
cassia plant; of ferns^ a great many; of the leaves and flowers 
of the bread-fruit tree, fully expanded, firesh and entire, and 
perfectly uninjured, in appearance, as if they were in full 
bloom. The bark, also, of the bread^-fri^it tree, muchflattjened 
and compressed, we discovered in shale. Our Ohio fossil date 
tree, id large, axid has wide spreading branches. Such aaone, 
exists on the north side of the bed lying in the. bed of the Mox- 
abala creek, not fpr bejow the 9tage road, nine miles, west of 
Zanesville, mi the road to Lancaster, Ohio. The sand- 
stone, in which these tropical plants are imbedded, contains 
o^nmderable mica, and, resembles exactly, the sandstone, in 
which Mons. Brogniart found tropical plants, in Fraiice. The 
irQiiHiitime, at Zanesville, is sometimes composed almost wholly 
of tihe roots, trunks and leaves of the bamboo. The sandstcme 
contains the same tree and its parts. Sm^ll trees are often 
much flattened by pressure. The shale scnnetimes, contaimt 
barks of trees, between different layers of ahale; the bark is now 
fossil coal; and these layers, alternate with each other, shale 
and coal. 

FiBHSs, are said to have been found, though we saw but one 
flah, found at Zanesville, and that one was a pike. Fossil 
fishes are more frequently fouold, in sandsjtone, and we had 
one, several years, tn our possession^ it was a red horse, a 
species of perch, still living in pur W9.ters. That flsh, perfect 
and entire, fell out of a mass of sandstone, which was split with 
wedges, by some stone m^ons, who were building a wall of a 
cellar, at Burlington^ on the Ohio river. It was a year since,^ 
in Letton^s museum, at Cincinnati. The shells of oysters^ 
sometimes, unchanged, are found, in beds of sand^ an ancient 
diluvian depositee at Cincinnati. J. Dorfeuille's museum ccm- 
tains these shells. A feW remarks, on the tropical plants, at 
Zanesville, seem to be called for before we leave this town and 
its ,environs. At this day, the bamboo, cassia, bread-fruit tree, 
cocoarnut-bearing palm, &c. &c. are considered as tropical 
plants, and grow only in such a climate, or in one, that is not 
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irery odd< That &ct being admitted, two questions naturally 
present ^emselves, to the mind :•— Have these plants changed 
their nature? Or, has our climate become colder, than it was 
formerly? Tropical plants, that are annuals, without changing 
their nature essentially, have been carried farther and farther 
north, until they have become naturalised, to a northern cli^ 
mate. This remark applies, perhaps, to the palma-christi, 
and several other annuals^ But, the bamboo, date, cocoa-nut 
bearing palm &;c. found at Zanesville, are not annuals. Has 
our climate bec(Hne colder ? Some countries have become 
wanner J than they once were. We suspect, indeed, we know 
from the writers of Uie Augustan age, that Italy, France, Ger 
many and Britain, have become warmefy tluui they were, eigh- 
teen hundred years since. Horace, in the days of Augustus, 
introduces^ us to Soi'acte, a mountain near Rome, covered 
with snow, and gives us a picture of winter, and here Uiat 
picture is. 

^^ y ides, ut alta stet ni^e candidom^ 
** Soracte $ use jam sustineaat onus 
. ^'Silvslaborantes; geluque, 
^^Flumina, constiteriut aeuto? 
'^ Dinolye frigus, ligna lupor foco, 
•* Lairge reporieni." 

What a picture of the winter at Bome, in the days of Angus* 
tus ! It would now best suit the meridian of Quebec. Who 
now sees such snows breaking down the trees, unable to sus- 
tain their load, at Rome? ^o now sees the Tiber one solid 
bed of ice, so that its current is congealed by frost ? Who 
now, in the Eternal city, needs such large piles of wood on 
the hearth in winter ? 

Are the snows along the Istqr five ells in depth? Viirgil tells 
us they were so deep, in his. time: That the largest deer, 
could hardly push tiie sno#, aside with their breasts, so that 
their hom&y scarcely showed themselves above the snow^s, sur- 
foce. What a horrid picture does h^ give us, of the winters, 
where Vienna nQw raises its imperial spires? The people 
6 
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there no longer, are compelled to live under ground, in the win^ 
ter months, and be obliged to bom whole trees at once to keep 
the people from freezing. 

Europe, has certainly been growmg ubonnery not colder, 
during the last eighteen hundred years, and we have no proof 
that our climate, in Ohio, has been growing colder, during that 
period. If these plants have not changed their nature, nor 
our climate become colder, within the last eighteen centuries, 
at least; were not these plants floated here, by the ocean 
from tropical countries, in some remote period of timet The 
very appearance of these plants, on a first view, answers such 
a question. Had they been floated here from any great dis- 
tance, would their leaves, and especially their delicate blos- 
soms, been uninjured, fresh, expanded fully and entire, as they 
Were when in full bloom? Certainly not. Between the time 
of their being in full bloom, in life, vigor and beauty, and 
that avi^ful moment, in which they were overwhelmed, buried 
and imbedded, fixed fast said turned to stone, iron and shale, 
where they now repose, and £ot unknown ages past have re- 
posed; scarcely one day could have intervened; perhaps only 
a few hours elapsed. 

We state facts. And, besides, whole trees, turned into stone 
with every root, limb, and the trunk; with the earth, where 
it grew turned up, showing that the tree had been only pros- 
trated, n^t removed, otherwise than thrown down by violence; 
such a tree, a hemlock, still remains, at Chitteningo, New 
York, onless travelers have carried it away fbr specimens. 
That tree grew in exactly such a formation as ours in Ohio, 
and must be refer^ to the same perk)d of time with ours, 
and' must have been overwhelmed by the same catastrophe, 
whieh overwhelmed, our pahns, dates, bamboos, and other tro- 
pical plants. Imaginatkm can hardly grasp, the horrors of 
that dreadful catastrophe^ which scooped out those vast beds 
of seas^ bays and lakes, all around the northern end of our 
gk>be, filling the vast space, between the Alleghany and the 
Rocky Mountains, with the ruins of the northern portion of 
our planet; — covering our once tropical region, with the ru- 
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jus of the old world. Well miglit he^ who wrote our only 
short history of the delqge, declare, that ^the foundatioiiB of 
the great deep were brc^en up.'' We throw out a suggestioii, 
ht the consideration and reflection of our readers^ 

If we suppose quite the largest portion of our glohe to be 
water, and we have no reaspns to come to any other conolu* 
sion (if we except to opinicms, without proof, and even contra- 
ry to all evidence) and, that the eastern and western contin^ 
ents and their islandic appendages, lie in the waters of the 
ocean, like two icebergs in the sea, it is easy enough to under- 
stand, that whenever, and by whatever means, the centre of 
gravity is lost which now keeps these continents exactly where 
they are, a revolution of these * continents will take place al- 
most instantly. By this catastrophe, the earth weufd be swept 
of all its land animals, who wotkld all perish, except such as 
happened to be on the earth where the two new poles would 
be formed, at the moment when the event happened. 

If all the rivers and all the currents in the ocean also, run in 
the same direction, not only every sea, and every ocean, but 
every river, every brodt, and every rill, and even every show^ 
er of either rain, snow or hail — nay every dew would hasten 
on another grand catastrophe of this globe. But the rivers do 
not all rqil in the same, but opposite direction^. The Red 
River of Hudson's Bay runs northwardly, the Mississippi and 
its branches southwardly. The waters of the northern lakes 
move northeastwardly — and the current in the ocean along our 
Atlantic coast runs in the same direetipn. The streams issuing 
from the bases of the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mounttpns, 
tun in opposite directions. Wherever mountain streams are 
shorter in their courses on one side of a mountain, than on the 
other side, their descent is greater than die rivers on the op- 
posite side of their common sources; and the shorter rivers beitr 
along in their currents an equal weight of matter with the 
kmger and larger riveris. This is true, probably, of all the 
rivers in the World, but where it is not so, a current in an adja- 
cent ocfean makes up the deficiency. We have been long suice 
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surprised jthat no author had noticed this exhibition aiwMomf 
in the formation of mountains ^d rivers. 

We Will not say, that formerly, catastrophes of the globe 
have been effected, by the running of rivers, which carried 
along in their currents such a weight of matter, as, by that 
means to change the centre of gravity in the earth, and pro- 
duce any one oi the awful catastrophes, which have several 
times overwhelmed our world, with temporary ruin and desola- 
tion. All ^e say, is, that by exactly such means, it might 
have been effected, almost in a moment, and that all the effects 
of such a revolution, are visible, all pvpr the world. Every 
portion of the earth, by such means, might have been, at some 
day, a tropical region, and productive of tropical plants. 

Man and his works, have been found in many places, in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, in a fossil state. According to in-> 
formation received eighteen or twenty years ^nce, from the 
Honorable Thomas Tod, then . a Judge of the United States 
Court, a huipan sl^eleton, buried in an ancient stone mound, 
two hundred feet below the sur&ce of a hill, was discovered 
in JCentucky. The owiier of the land, dug through the hill 
at its base, for the purpose of uniting two small creeks, whose 
ui^ited waters were suficient to turn the machinery of a ^11. 
In perforating the earth, between the two creeks, an ancient 
stone mound, consisting of many cart loads, was met with, 
and on removing the stones, an entire human skeleton was 
found at the mound^s base. Judge Tod saw the place, the 
stones ^nd the human bones, but my memorandum of the con« 
versation with my learned and revered friend, does not state 
the place,^ where the discovery was made. The death of the 
Judge, prevented my visiting the spot in question. We re- 
spectfully request his family, if they know where it is, to 
inform us. To his worthy sons, Robert S. Tod and Charles S, 
Tod, Esquires — ^we apply for an answer to this request; 

In a natural mound of earth, near the high road, some 
fourth of a nule, north of Circleville, seven human skeletons, 
were found, about eighteen years since. The^e skeletons, 
lay among earth and pebbles, evidently brought there and left 
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hj wiKter— tiie sea. They lay in every inclmafioii with th» 
horizoD, and were deposited by the dektge, where they were 
found. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, when digging the canal there, oa 
the surface of a flat rock, many feet below the 9ur&ce oi the 
earth, above the rock, the works of man, were found. Fires 
had been made on the rocks landmen had dwelt there. Since 
these fires had ceased to bum there, several feet of earth had 
accumulated on the sur^e of the rocks, and trees, of the lai^. 
est size, had been growing on that earth, during several cen* 
turies. 

SLATE AKD LUIBSTONB IIEGIONB. 

West of the geological line, before mentioned, the minerals 
are very different from those of the hilly region, which we 
have been considering. Seve^l of the counties, lying along 
this line, west of it, are underlaid, with clay slate, such as 
we have noticed near lake Erie. Such a slate underlays the 
western parts of Pickaway and Franklin counties. It pre- 
dominates all over Madison county; mostly so in Fayette 
county, and in Union county also;— ag well as in the eastern 
parts of Clark, and Clinton counties. 

Where that blue slate underlays the surface, and comes to, 
or near it, the slate dissolves into a blue clay, and produces 
swampy lands. We refer our reader to the Licking summit; 
and, indeed, to nearly all our summits, north of our hilly re- 
gion, or west of it, where he , will find such clay, and such 
swamps. Hence, the origin of most of our ponds, swamps 
and wet lands, all oyer this state. They exist nearly all the 
way across this state, from the Pennsylvania line, to that of 
Indiana, on the summit level, between the Saint Lawrence 
and Mississippi valleys. . 

UMESTONX. 

Ours is a subspecies— ^the compact limestone, and is a very 
valuable mineral. It usually occurs, in extensive, solid, com* 
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fact masMMy whose fractnre is dull, flplintary afl 
though, mr^y coBcboidal. It is opaque, at tiie edges| itt 
more coDcmion color is bluish or grey; it is seldom a pure ear- 
Jbonate, but contains from two, to ten per cent, of ailex. Some 
of these fimestones, are so impure, that tiiey mek, rather than 
bum into lime. Our limestone is of a recent formation, gen- 
erally, and may be called, shell limestone. It is either Ibund 
in hills, with rounded summits, or under a level country. Its 
etrata are often thin, lying between strata of clay slate and 
is con^posed almost wholly of sea diellst Hiis limestone of- 
ten presents fissures and rents, holed and caves. 

In Kentucky, are caves of vast ettent, and one of them, 
has been explored twenty-cme miles, under ground, called the 
mammoth cave, in the vicinity of Green river. We have but 
a few caverns, in our limestone region, and they are of no 
great extent. 

In Highland county, are some caverns, near the Sinking 
spring, and a few sharks' teeth were found in it, several 
years since. Th^ most valuable bed of limestone, now known 
to exist, in this state, is situated five miles above Columbus, 
on the main branch of the Scioto river, the property of Mr. 
John McCoy. Large blocks are constantly taken from it, of 
any desirable size, for pillars, and for fronts of houses. It is 
a durable and beautiful building stone, and bears a tolerable 
good polish. In McCoy's marble quarry is stone sufiicient, to 
last many centuries, for the Scioto country. 

Our limestone, fumishe an excellent lime, for building. 
Its calicination is now effected by wood, but the beat should 
not be great. 

Count Rumford, has invented an oven for burning lime. It 
is a high cylinder, with the hearth at the side, and at some 
distance above the base. The fire bums, with a reflected, or 
inverted flame. The lime is taken out at the bottom, while 
fresh additions of limestone are made at the top, so as to keep 
the oven constantly heated. Limestone, either moistened or 
just dug, calcines easiest. If dry, it should be moistened when 
put into the kiUi. 
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We kave a few remarks, on making h. T&w is coaunonly 
a mixture c€ sand and slacked lime. When sand cannot be 
had, pulverised dry clay or Inrick^ust, will answer ai well. 

To the sand and slacked lime, if iron dust, or manganese be 
added, a cement may be made, which will harden under water. 
With such a cement, cisterns may be made, tan yats, and eel* 
lar walls, that will answer many useful purposes. 

Compact lime, is often used, as a manure, and our shell 
lime, is the best for that purpose. Sometimes, the stone is 
only pulverised, sometimes it is burnt. Many of our marbles 
that are full of shells, are very beautifully variegated, with 
spots of different forms and colors. Sasd and emery, putty 
and tin filings, with water, are employed in polishing this 
limestone. As yet, we have discovered but lew beds, of this 
stone, which are used as marbles. Time and further research 
may discover to us, other marbles, at no distant day, in our 
limestone regipn. It is quite probable, that the best marbles 
lie deeper in the earth, than we have, as yet, sought for 
them. 

Southwest of Springfield, on the road to DaytoA^ is a lime- 
stone of peculiar appearance, Its . structure and aspect re- 
semble, those in western New York, where gypsum and lime- 
stone abound. That near Springfield deserves examination, 
by some one, acquainted with those minerals of western New 
York. It is quite possible, that the limestone near Springs 
field may answer a good purpose for backs of chimneys, apd 
ought to be tried, by exposure to great heat, and, by then 
throwing it into water, while thus heated. That it is an ex- 
cellent limestone, for producing mortar, we doubt not, and by 
mixing with it a proper proportion of sand, it may produce a 
cement that will harden under water. 
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OBOANIC BBMAnn, 

X 

Found in the limeBtonc^ fonnation, in the Miami country and 
above Columbus^ on tho Scioto river, in McCoy's q,uarry« 
R. Buchanan fomi^ed us with the names of them. 
ZoophiUB. 

FAMILY. 

Calumopora — ^four species. 
. Cy&thophyllum*— three species^ 
Syringoponir— one do^ 

Casinopora. 
. Thestra. 

Radiara. 
Encrinies — many species. 

Canchifera^ 
Spirifer — m$my species. 
Terr^bratula—- many species, v 
Producta do^ do. 

Modiok — ^three species, 
lifytilus. 

Molu9cd. 
Trochus. Turritella. 

Turbo. Orthoceratites 

CruHacea. . 

Calymena — several species 
botelus do. .do. 

The organic remains found in Tennessee , and Kentuck}!', 
and probably in Ohio, not mentioned above, viz : 



Asti®, Delphinata. 

Pentremites, Enomphalus. 

Bellerophon, Natica. 

Nautilus, Amputlaria. 

' Hamites, Asaphtis. 

Ammonites. 
Of Favoeites, we have a great many along the Scioto 
valley. 
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PRIMITIVE B0CK8< 

These Ate discovered, as soon as we have ascended the sec-* 
ond ridge, south of lake Erie, as we travel southwardly. 
They consist of granite, sienite, black mica, and indeed eve- 
ry variety of mica slate, gneiss, and all the primitive rocks 
of this continent. Th^y occur in amorphous masses, abrad- 
ed, and smoothed, by friction, and show conclusively, that they 
are out of place, and are unconnected with any other lockf 
in, or near, where they now lie. They are generally, at an 
elevaticm of about seven hundred feet, above the present sur* 
&ce of the ocean. But where the earth has been worn away 
by some stream of water^ near them, they have, in some in- 
stances, been undermined, and have fallen down, on a lower 
level. These boulders, are found in large masses, covering 
in some places, several acres, reposing on the north aides of 
hills, of a diluvial deposite. They are rarely found on the 
southern ends of lulls, unless removed thither, by some more re^ 
cent revolution, than the one which deposited them originally in 
this countryt These primitive rocks, we have seen all al<xig 
the southern shores of the northern lakes, from the east eai 
of lake Ontario, to the western side, of the southern end of 
lake Michigan. They are uniformly found at about the seme 
height, unless removed by some force more recent, q^parent^ 
ly, than that, which, originally deposited them in this region. 
From east to west, they extend, At least eight hundred miles^ 
in a right line. Their elevation is everywhere, nearly the 
same, above the present surface of the ocean^ a|id they^ are 
most numerous, on the northern ends of hills, pointing a little 
east of northr-««bout three points of the compass. 

When we say, that these rocks are found, thos, in a line 
extending from the lower end of lake Ontario^ to the western 
side of the southern end of lake Michig^, we do not say, 
that these rocks are not fbi:ind,^east and west of these^ limiti. 
But, thus far, we have seen them, and have, carefully eAm^ 
ed them, m person, and have noticed, x^arefiiUy, every circtitn. 
6 
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stance attending them. We saw none of them, west of lake 
Afichigan, between that lake, and the Upper Mississippi. 

Th^y tiTt found, in some instances covering half an acre of 
sutfkcC'^'-aiAd sometimes, three acres. There is such a depos- 
iie, resting on the northeastern end of a diluvial hill, just south 
6t the tbad leading from Dayton to Cincinnati, about three 
ittilei^, f^i^kps less than tfiree miles, southerly of Dayton. 
Hl^ i« such a doposite, in, the northwestern comer of the 
WWfi plftt df OircleVille, partly covered with earth, by some 
^e^ evftnt Ihafi the one which brought these rocksliere. There 
wto, #hen this town was first settled, such a deposito, on the 
fi<Mrth tlide of the great mound, in this town. Thesp rocks 
sUtb ^fid fti considerable nuinbers in Madison county, rest- 
iklg Oh th^ siiitface of that elevated, diluvial plain. 

CoAMerable numbers, may now be Seen, resting bn the bed 
of thd Olehtaiigy creek, iseveral miles below the town of Del- 
ji^m between that town and Worthington. They have beeti 
iMid6f%(lihed by the washing away, of the clay slate under 
weini 

llieM i<6eks, have been oflen tksed, &>t millstones and 
^MMctteife a) bn^ bbnlder, id so large, ad to make several mill 
moim* Ti^se ar(6: granitic tocks. They are used too, for 
MitttjMKingH of housed and bams. The court-house in Mad- 
i^m ^eimty, itatids on these old rocks. 

By whitt lAeaiii^, were these tocks, transported here, aiid 
M^ «b M* MVfattef That ihey have been brought here, long 
flfai^e ^ l^yoMiOn, WhM deposited oiilr isandstone and islaty 
isokd, «if imi^TifSkty foMnation; seems evideht, ttom the fkot, 
Hiat they t^St on the sur&ce Of a diluvial deposite of rolled 
pebbles. This diluvial deposits of pebbles, &c. Is more recent 
tlAik the ^Bimdstone and slate rocks. It seems evident, too, 
tint the Ibvte which transp6rted oar primitive rocks here, was 
net IK> great as ^e one which transported ihe rounded pebble^ 
oH^ffWise, the large bodlders would have been whirled arouti^ 
te httfei, and left at the southern ends of them. 

NoHhem navigators, often tell us, of icebergei^, floating ih 
pdar seas, with rocks, imbedded in them. We See the same 
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Mmg teice place, qn a gmall seale^ in all northern eeuntnes, 
ii^ere the ioe adheres to the beds of the riversy on the ve- 
toni of the ipring, when ^b» enrrent breaks up ^e ice. At 
its bottom, pebbles adhering to the ice, are boroe downwards^ 
by the current, and transported, until the ice is dissohred by 
the warmth of the sun. Be, in polar regions, powerfbl winds 
and waves, break up the ices, the rocks at their lower surfiiee 
adhere to (he ideberges, and are bo#ne away, to climei fiir dw- 
tant from ^eir native beds. What adds to the evidence, in 
fiivor of sudi a tran^rfation of out primitive roela, is die 
fiu^t, that Uieir lower^sllrftces, Aow ^evident nu^ks of havmg 
been scratched, raked and injured, by conung in contael with 
obstacles, <»i their journey hither. The opper surfaces and 
sides, have not on them, marks of equal vidence. The last 
revolution or catastrophe of oqr jgrlobe, broujB^ht th^se pH^ks 
here, ^d they moved slowly over the surface of t)ie oceui, 
then elevated only seveii or eight hundred fbet, above its pres- 
ent level. 

If the same catastrc^he, at its Qonioiencement deposited the 
round pebbles, in oblong, narrow hills, their ends pointing a lit- 
tle east of north; our primitive rooks, though brought here by 
the same current of water, yet it had, hy that lime, htmt aeaiiy 
all its force, and had settled its surface^ five hiuuJred ieet, at 
least, at that time, and, soon afterwards, subsided abegether, 
and left our present lakes and rivers, te a£C(mipli$fa what they 
have done since. Lake Erie hassettfeditaeur&ee ene bul- 
ged and seventy feet, since thiit period, and many of our riv* 
ers have also lowered their beds, in the samA time. TkmB 
rocks, are FBAfflatzm or HnroRir, not to beeveriookedt by 
the historian. They speak a lapgiiage apt to be mmmim^ 
stood. The masses of loeks, in the Mis of our sandstone 
regipn, show on their nortliem ends, and sides, narks ef Kir 
olence;— they are scratched, raked and ii^iiwedby yiolems. 
We have examined Aese points of roeks,on the nerUiMaleni 
ends and sides of hills, in Scioto, Lawrence, Jacksen, Fai^AaU, 
Hocking and Meigs counties, and we alwayj found |he mmut 
wmAmoesj of vtdenoe done tothmr northern elrtae in i l is i 
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The primitive rocks, were generally stopped, in their sbw 
progress, southwardly, by the hills, in the State of Ohio, be- 
cause, we never saw one of them, in Kentucky or Tennessee; 
nor did we fmd them in the southern parts of the State of 
Illinois. 

The same current seems to have swept over all the country, 
west of the Alleghanies, but it remains doubtful, with the wri- 
ter, whether any priniitive rocks, were transported by it, 
west pf the Mississippi river. Whether primitive rocks ^e 
found, between Fort Winnebago and lake Superior, we do not 
know, not having visited that elevated tract of country, in 
person. 

3EUVBRS. 

The streams of water, which we call rivers, and which orig- 
incite in this State, are the tributaries, either of Lake Erie or ' 
of the river which gives its name to tho state. 

THB OHIO mVER, 

Assumes that name at Pittsburgh, in western Peniusylvania, 
at the confluence q( the rivers Alleghany^and Monongahala. 
fVom Pittsburgh, it flows in a gentle^current, southwestward* 
ly, nine hundred miles, to the Mississippi river, in latitude 37^ 
ncnrth, where it is lost, in the << great water'^ as the Indian 
name implies*— Meesyseepee. In a straight line from Pitts- 
burgh, it is six hundred and forty miles to its mouth, in longi- 
tude, 12^ west of Washington city. Its me^ breadth, is 
about eight hundred yards. Its gentle current, in a common 
stage of water, is no where great, except at Louisville, in lati- 
tude 38^ lO' north, where, in about two miles^ distance, it de- 
scends twenty^two feet. The Louisville canal, obviates these 
rapids, and promises to be forever useful to all the towns locat- 
ed above it, on the (Hiio river* Towards the upper end of this 
river, are several islands, the laigest of which, are Blanner- 
hassett^s, below the mouth of the Little Kanhawa; Zane's near 
Wheeliog; and one, a few miles above Steubenville, formeriy 
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owned by General Darke. Between the states of Ohio and 
Kentucky, there are no islands in this river, worth naming. 
Those near Manchester, are mere collections of mud. Ten 
states of the Union, c<»itribute to the volume of water, flowing 
along in the channel of the Ohip river, — to wit : New Yprk, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. Its valley occupies 
eight degreed of latitude, and eight degrees of longitude. It 
remains impeded, by frosty but about two nKmths in the year, 
from Cincinnati tp its mouth. So many of its tributaries rise 
on its southern side^ that it clones late in the year and opens 
early in the succeeding one. These southern streams have 
freishets in them, one after another, so. as scarcely ever to be 
all up, at any one time. 

When the freshets in the southern branches have done 
pouring their increased waters into the Ohio, the northern ones 
begin to pour theirs into it, though, inasmuch as the streams 
in Ohio state, all rise in about the same latitude, and on the 
same elevation, they often rise about the same time. The Al- 
leghany and Monongahala branches rise in the Alleghany 
mountains, among the snows and ices of that Alpine region, a^d 
these are the last to swell tho Ohio. Those who dwell along 
the banks of this fine river, know, from the driflt-wood, and oth- 
er indications, what particular stream, has produced the fresh- 
et. The Big Sandy, sometimes Inrings down from its sources, 
in North Carolina, the reed cane. The hemlock floats from 
the head, waters of the Alleghany. When this last river is 
up, and it is the last to rise, the rails of pine boards,, descend 
the Ohio, covered with families, removing into the Western 
states. These bring along with them, their all — ^their wives, 
children, horses, cattle, dogs, fowls, wagons, and household fur- 
niture, of all sorts. Sometimes from four to seven rafrs, afler 
they have descended to Pittsburgh, unite all together, and float 
onward to Cincinnati, before they are separated. Wherever 
the rafr is sold, the immigrants either settle down, of land, and 
move forward in their wagons, to where they wish to settle. 

Sin9e the introduction of steam boats, the pld keel boat, is 
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ieidom seen on the Ohio, And, even the dd Orleans ark, is 
less and less used, ever^^ year, while the steames ia employed 
more and more, to convey persons and their property. 

If the surface, drained by any river, gives a very conect 
idea of the quantity of water, passing off through its channel; 
the Ohio is as large, as all the rivers in Pennsylvania, New- 
Jersey, New*York and the six eastern states. It rises early 
in February, and continues up, generally in good order; for 
steamers, until in July or even in August. From that month 
and frequently, even earlier, it is toiot low for the navigation 
c^ vessels of mtich burden, during two, or even three months, 
until the autumnal rains raise it, so as to be in a good naviga- 
ble condition. It rises and falls, about sixty feet, <m an aver- 
age, along the coast of the state bf Ohio. Indeed it rises, 
even more than sixty feet, sometimes, as it did, early in the 
spring of the year 1833, when it rose sixty-five feet, and produced 
innaense injury, by carrying off fences, houses, hay and grain. 
It carried off the bridges on, or near it, across its tributaries. 
"From Wheeling to Cincinnati, this freshet did a vast deal of 
damage, to all sorts of property. It flooded the lower part of 
C^cinnati, and rfrove away, £(x several days, nearly all the 
people, residing in the lower part of the city. This was the 
highest freshet oyer known, since the settlement of the west- 
em states, by the English. This extraordinary rise, was occa- 
sioned, by a rise of all the streams at the same time, which 
empty into the Ohio, whether originating north or south of its 
channel. This circumstance was never known to have occur- 
ed before, and may not occur again, within a century to come.. 
But, we must leave thi? beautiful river — ^this Bellerlviere, of 
die early French missionaries and traders, and, notice some 
of its branches; especially such as originate, in ^*The Thriv- 
ing State,^ and we begin with the 

KUSKINGUH, 

Which rises and runs wholly withii^ the limits of this state. 
In Richland county, it originates, in a swamp, not over thirty 
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miles, in a direct line, from lake Erie. The ponds in Portage 
county, (from whence the Tuscarawas issues, southerly and the 
Cuyahoga northerly,) are little more than thirty miles distant, 
in a straight line, from lake Erie. .The sui^ace drained by the 
Muskingum, may be fairly estimated, at about two hundred 
miles from east to west. It passes wholly, through a hilly re- 
gion, abounding in the minerals, most useful to man. Its cur- 
rent is gentle, with few rapids in it, and these will soon contri- 
bute to put in motion, the machinery of a great number of mills 
and factories. 

On the banks of this river, from its utmost sources to its 
mouth, fossil coal and iron ore are abundant. In Tuscarawas, 
alone, these minerals exist in sufficient abundance, for this 
state during a century to come. 

Next, lower down the Ohio river, the 

HOCKHOCKmO, 

Fours its tribute into its parental stream. The Hock-hock-uk, 
[Bottle river] of the Indians, rises rather north df Lancaster, 
and after meandering along eighty or ninety miles, finally en- 
ters the Ohio river, in Meigs county, some distance below 
Blanneriiassett^s island, and twenty-five miles below Marietta. 
Its size, may be estimated from its valley, which is eighty 
miles, from north to south, and averaging about fifteen or twen- 
ty miles from east to West. Its only rapids are near the town 
of Logan, called the falls of Hocking. 

This stream runs wholly through a mineral, hilly legion, 
where fossil coal, iron ore, ,and salt water abound. 

Into the Ohio river, at Portsmonth far to the west of die 
Hockhocking, flows the beautiful, mild and gentle 

SCIOTO. 

It rises, on the high, marshy summit level, between the Erie 
lake, and the Ohio river, in the counties of Hardin, Marion, 
Crawford, Union, Delaware and Richland. Its branchef 
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are long and numerous; hence its Indian name, Seeyo tok! 
^^ Greatlegs.^ On the east side of it, empty into it, the Little 
Scioto, Olentangy, Gahannah, or Big Walnut, Little Wakut, 
and Salt creeks. On the west side, are Rush creek, Mill 
creek^ Boke's cre^k. Darby, Deer and Paint creeks, and these 
are all ^^ longlega^ for their size. They a}l rise in a compar- 
atively level and alluvial country, except Salt creek. 

Where they rise, and also where they flow, the surface of 
the country, is either level, or veiy gently undulating. The 
soil, where these branches rise and run, is as fertile as any 
can be in the world, producing maize, grass, and grain of all 
the kinds which are cultivated in this state. At Chillicothe, 
the Scioto, enters die hilly, sandstone region, and passes through 
it, to the Ohio river, in a valley, of several miles in width. 
Above Chillicothe, the Scioto spreads its branches, like the 
frame work of a &n fully expanded, forming a semicircle, of 
about seventy miles in diameter at its upper extremity. The 
Scioto may be estimated by the contents of the surface of its 
valley. It is one hundred and thirty miles in a direct line, 
from its summit to its mouth, at Pourtsmouth. Its breadth 
from east to west, ^ill average seventy miles. fVom the town 
of Delaware, to Chillicothe, a distance of seventy miles^ from 
north to south, in the summer months, the traveler sees the 
most beautifiil counjtry, in Ohio. It is a p^ect paradise, wav- 
ing with grass and and grain as far as hb eye can see« The 
country is animated by a people, living either in beautiful towns,, 
or along the road side on farms. Sometimes are presented to 
view, large, droves of cattle, horses and hogs. From Delaware 
to Columbus, the road runs near the Olentangy. From Colum- 
bus downwards, the traveler almost every where sees the canal, 
with its boats, he hears the sound of their horns, and sees the 
^Scioto winding its way along to the Ohio river. This is the 
Scioto couiitby, famed, in all time, since man dwelt on its 
surface, for its beauty and fertility. That ancient race of 
men, who were the earliest inhabitants, dwelt here in greater 
numbers, than any where else, in the western states. The 
Indians of the present race, preferred this country, to aoy other. 
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and lived here in greater numbers, in tpwns. Here, the wild 
animals lived in the greatest numbers, and we hare placed our 
Capitol, on the most beautiful spot of the whole Scioto country. 
Nature has already done her part, fcnr this region, and man 
has done, is doing and will continue to do* his, to make it all 
that man can ever desire it to be, forever, ^^ a home, sweet 

HOME." 

Next in order, as we descend the Ohio river, one hundred 
miles b^low Portsmouth, near the small town of Columbia, the 

LTTTLB MIAKI 

Pays its constant tribute^ to the Belle Riviere. It rises in 
Madiscm county, in a small spring, a few miles from London. 
Some of its branches, rise in Clinton, but most of them in 
; Green county. This river passes through a limestone region. 
Its len^ is nearly eighty miles, and its. average breadth of 
valley, may be estimated!, at about twenty miles. Originating 
in durable springs, it is for its size, one of the best mill streams, 
in the state. Though its valley is not much longer than that 
of the Hockhocking, yet, in summer, while the latter is dry 
in its bed, at its mouth, and for many miles upwards, the Little 
Miami rolls along, its good sized volume of water, to its mouth, 
fertilizing and adorning the earth along its banks, and furnish- 
ing a water power, which the people of that region, are con- 
stantly using for mills of all sorts, and for other machinery, 
moved, by its power. On this river, Jeremiah Mohsow, our 
former member of both houses of congress, canal commissioner, 
uid governor of the state, owns and superintends, himself, sev- 
eral excellent miUs. Along this stream, n^ore sea shells are 
found, than any where else, in the liniestone region of Ohio. 
Many specimens of them, are perfectly uninjured and entire. 

The soil of this region is warm, especially on its western 

side and is very productive of grass and grain. Green and 

Warren Counties, l3ring in the Little Miami valley, are among 

the bes(t watered^ most fertile counties in the ^tate, and they 

7 ' '.■•'■ 
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. are as healthful, and their people as good, and live in ad easy 
an independence, as any fanners in this state. Towards thQ 
head of this river are some remarkable falls and rapids. 

Descending the Ohio river, thirty miles below the mouth of 
the Little Miami, niFe come to the mouth of the 

GEEAT MIAMI. , 

It rises on the same summit, as the Muskingum and Scioto, 
in wet, marshy grounc^s, or in ponds, and small lakes. 

The main branch of this river, rises in Hardin county, and 
some of its waters interlock with the Au Gkize, a tributary of 
the Maumee, so that by a portage of only five miles, we may 
pass from the waters of the Mississippi, to th(Ae of the St. Law- 
rence. The Cincinnati and Dayton canal is progressing north- 
wardly, and will soon make a line of communication, by canal 
navigation, from the Ohio river to Lake Erie. 

MAD BIVER, 

A tributary of the Great Miami, rises in some ponds, from 
which, mi only the Great Miami flows but the Scioto also. Mad 
fiver /empties its waters into the Miami, at Dayton, a thriv- 
fnlg town of 5000 people. The Miami valley has always been 
admired for its beautifully variegated and fertile surface. Its 
valley may be estimiated at one hundred and ten miles from * 
north to south, and forty miles, or rnore, from east to west. 
Somfe^ofit lies in Indiana. This is called the Miami country, 
fthd take 'it, all in all, for soil, climate, water-power, but more 
still^ for ijs improvements in agriculture, and for its denseness 
OT population, cortipared with any part of this state, and it is 
unsurpassed.' Cincinnati is a large city, with all the arts 
of ioiie—all the institutions which are calculated to enoble, exalt 
pyfi^fe, refthe and render happy, the human faniily. 

^toa^i^iii, Xenfa, Hamilton, Springfield, Urbana, Troy, Piqua 
an& ttpssville are thriving towns, in this region. 

lout, *we*mt(i3t leave for awhile these towns, and the waters 
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of Ae Mississippi, and pass over the miry, marshy summit, at 
their heads, and visit the Great Valley of the St. Lawrence. 
And, we will cross over to the 

WlTMSB, 

Of lake Erie. The surfaces of the states of Ohio and I^i- 
ana, have, in a friendly way, contributed equally to make 
this river^ as the citizens of ^a «ame states now are uniting 
their efforts to make a splendid canal along its whole length. 
It assiihies its name, at l^ort Waytie iii^lridiaftfll.rf Th6 ftJWn 
of Fori Wayne Stands ki the cdnfluiBiicei,' oTtile St. Mary's, 
which rises in Oliio; arid' the St. Joseph'^'i i'fetr>^a(i4i tff^ fefli- 
ana. After this junction of waters^ the'Maumee^ flo^vs 6h\taMs, 
flosses into the sfate of Ohio, aW feeling n^ life, aft^r tt^has 
moved along slowly awhile in* oUrterritdfry;- if'fiiildly tettps 
maHly from rock to rcksk fiwini*i^ for ei^ti9eti'^mil$^Hkb6ve 
Perrysburgh one of the best, if notthfe veiry best* haill fiMr6llm, 
in thie state. At the latter town, it fin'i^ 'Usdll^ oil d)' level 
with lake Erie, and is at r^st: The Idke vesadls'will ascend it 
t6 Perrysbugh. The Maumee, is onitf htitidr^d^nfilger, in length, 
and for the first fifty irniles from its tiiouih up^i^ards, k is sev- 
enty rods wicie. It is one - of the largest Hvei-s' in the state. 
Its banks are high, and begin to be very iw^U daltivated. 
Along its borders, are fine bottom lan^s and its waters are stor- 
ed with fine fishes from the lake; 

The state of Ohio, is about to make a canal along it, from its 
mouth upwards, sixty feet wide, six feet deep, with a double 
set of locks, so as to admit lake vessels to navigate it to Fort 
' Wayne. At no distant day, the Maumee valley will by thickly 
settled^ and well improved; and, this canal will be studded, 
with flourishing villages, towns and cities. 

SANDUSKY 

River, rises in the western part of Richland county, on the 
same summit level, with the head waters of the • Muskingum 
river, and turning westwardly, crosses Crawford, Seneca, San- 
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dusky and Huron counties, and finally discharged its waters 
into Lake Erie, at the mouth of Sandusky bay. It is about 
eighty miles long including its windings from a straight line, 
and its volume of Water is about equal to that of the Little 
Miami. Its Indian name, imports & water with whirlpools in 
it. It abounds with lake fisihes, and it has a safe and excellent 
harbor, for lake vessels, at its mouth. We proceed to 

'HURON I 

River, whose mouth is a ifew. miles east of the Sandus*ky 
bay. Huron river rises in Richland county near the heads of 
the Sandusky and Muskingum. Running slowly out of Rich* 
land into Huron county, which it crosses, it pays its tribute 
to the lake, at the .town of Buron. It is forty miles long and 
turns many water wheels, in its course. , . 

Sailing eastwardly, sixty miles, along an iron bound, and 
rocky shore, mostly; we arrive at the mouth of the Cuyaho- 
ghan-uk, of the Indiai^. 

In our voyage, we have passed two small rivers, rising in 
Medina county, and runnmg quite across Lorain county, in- 
to lake Erie. They are fine mill streams, for short ones — ^forty 
miles long. These are Black river apd Rocky river. But we 
are now at the mouth of the 

. CVrAHOOA, 

Or, as the Indians called it <^ Cuyahoghan-uk,^ Lake river. 
It is emphatically lake river; it rises in lakes, and falls into a 
lake. Rising in (jreaiiga county, on the summit, it proceed? 
along on that second level above the Erie in doubt, whether to 
Unite its wav^s with the Mississippi or St. Lawrence, until, it 
wends its way cautiously along, across Portage county, to its 
fiills, which are about thirty miles, in a djte<:t line, from the 
lake, where having determined which way to go, it leaps exult- 
ingly, from rock to rock one hundred and twenty five feet, in one 
mile, pouring, along its channel, even in a dry time, five thousand 
cubic feet oif water, in a minute, creating the vdry best water 
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power, iQ. the state, within so short a distance. These are 
THE Cuyahoga falls, on which, mills of all sorts are erected, 
and erecting; creating an active^ thrivin|( 9nd prosperous vil- 
lage. The people seem to be emulating tho activity of the 
mills, and water, near them. The saw, the plane, the hammer, 
the trowel and the aze, are rivalling in speed, the roarings 
tumbling, descending waters. Turning abruptly, here, away 
firom the dull homely ponds, on the«outh, the Cuyahoga runs 
eagerly, and rapidly to join lake Erie, falling on an average, 
eleven feet in a mile. The Cuyahoga, is about eighty miles 
in length, forty miles of that distance, or more, are on the same 
summit, with the Malioning and Tuscarawas; The former runs 
into Pennsylvania, and enters the Ohio at Beaver. The lat- 
ter is the main branch of the Muskingum river. 

From these falls to Cleveland, the water power is gr^t; and 
on the canal, at Akron, not very ftur distant from these fitUs, tbi& 
same descent, is already under' the control of man, creating 
twenty-^ight locks, within the distance of about six miles. 
From Akrdh to Cleveland, there may be, and soon will be, one 
continued .village, for the distance of tUrty-eight miles. At 
the very falls, themselves, are iron ore, sfuidstone of different 
cdors, of a fine grain, and of good textore, suitable for bufld^ 
ii^^ stone, grindaUmes, whetstcmes and many other articles, 
usefol tomian. Fossil coal exists alsi^on the spot;— so that, 
here are ^ the materials of. industry, heahh, happiness and 
prosperity. The forest iHresentsuts trees, the earth hMa out 
her minerals, and the water offers its never fhiling power, in 
aid ci industry in all its forms, to produce wealth in all its 
idiapes; and happiness in ati its modes of e^dsience, either CQr> 
poreal, mental, o^ mixed. From Akron and Cuyi^ioga Falb, 
to Cleveland, including the last named t^wn; andaH the qmce 
between them, there will be eventually, (me great city of five 
hundred thousand peojrfe. The river, the canal, the coal, the 
iron ore, the sandstone, and, finally, the most beautifhl inland 
sea, in the worid,4il] conspire, to produce the same great result. 
The harbour of Cleveland now presents, in sumnier, a. port as 
bOstling, active and heart-stinriBg, as the port of Baltimore. 
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-The canal boats, the lake yessels^ the steamer of seven hun- 
dred txms, with its tall masts, its wide ex|>anded sails, with Ihe 
•sailor's <^ye up ye o,'' fill ike mind of the spectator, with 
life and eneigy. 

* GBAND BiVBS, 

Aises in the niMrthwestern part of TrumboU county, and 
proceeds cautiously along towards the lake, turning, some 
times to th^ right and then again to the left hand, a distance of 
thirty miles, to Austinsburg in Ashtabula county, where its 
iQpurse being arrested in that direction, it turns abruptly off to 
ibe wcistw^ard after its repulse at Austinsburg, add nms more 
rapidly twenty miles farther onward and enters lake Erie, at 
Faibfobt. General Painesville, three miles frpm its mouth, is 
th^ . largest town, on its bai^s. Iron ore abouods along its 
shores, in some places, and a furnace for its manufacture is 
erected, in its, vicinity. Mills tire erected on this riVerat Aus- 
tinsburg^ and at some oth^ places. ' 

Fairport, is as good ft poH as its name imports, and.both sides 
of the river, at its mouth, are improving. The United States 
have itmnroved the harbor, which is constantly visited by lake 
vessels; It is thirty*tw<^ miles east of Cleveland. 

Thus we have noticed, very briedy indeed, all the principal 
streams, aloqg lake Erie, within, the State of Ohio. * The 
JiiAmiBB is ;nuch ibhe.largest^tbe longest, widest and deepest. 
T^e Cuyaho^ in size ranks next, and is the best fi>r mills and 
loachineryy moved by water power. It has the most min- 
eral iv^lth on its hanks, or^ near them. As to canal naviga- 
tion, Ih^ Cuyahoga has the start of the Mamnee, though the 
scene will be shifted within a few short year?, when the Ohio 
canal, ending at Portsmouth and Cleveland, three hundred and 
nu^e miles in length, will "be surpassed by the Wabash and 
Maumee canal, extending from Evansville, near the month of 
the Wabash, quite to lake Erie, at the entrance of the Maumee 
river, into th^ lake. The lower end of the Maumee bay, is 
several miles in widths and this canal mingles its waters with 
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thdse of the lake, at Maohattair. If the riveirs whibh desceik^ 
into the OIho river, from the same summit level, where the lake 
riters origiiiate,.ai*e longer than the latter, yet, they aire not so 
useful as mill streams. The fivers descending into the Ohio' 
river, seem, to halve been intended to produce, by their slug; 
gi8hness,'a rich allay ial country,' where gRiin would best come 
to maturity, and the lake rivers, by their great descent and 
constancy of volume^ were designed to furnish a water power, 
to grind their neighbors^ grain, and to manufacture the south' 
em minerals into all the artideis, that a wh^^ ^relsit state i^hajl 
eventually, aBd,,foreVer need. 

Here, a few remarks on the sumxMt fevel df all our longer 
rivers, may ni)i be improper,' \ ^ 

Las£ EfiXBia five hundred and sixty-five fe^t above the sur- 
face of the sea. The summit between Grftlid riH^er dnd Mason- 
ing is three hundred and forty-two feet above lake Erie — that 
is the lowest summit,' apd two hundred atul twenty-four feet 
above the Ohio river at the mouth of the Mahoning. 

The sumaaiit bilW'^n the Cuyahoga and Tuscarawas in l*or- 
tBLgeecmi%iffxb^W^pyf^ which, streams run northerly' 
into the St. LaiVr^hee a!lifd itouthefly into th6 Mississippi--it is 
there four hundi^ And four Yeet aboVe lake Erie and foiir hun- 
dred and twelve feet, above' the' moiith of the Al[us^ingum, at 
Marietta. • 

The8unsi9it<^ Blaek river 6f^ lake'lkrie, and the Killbuck,a ' 
branch of the Mulikingum, is Ifiree^ hundred and thirty-seven 
feetaboVe.the teke, and* three hutidr^d and sixty-one feet above 
the mouth of the Mudkingum, ^t Marietta. 

The submit between* the sourcies of the S6ioto and Sandus- 
ky rivers, is thred hundred fthd fifty-fbiir feet above the lake, 
and four hundred and fifty-five feet above low water in the 
Ohioriv^r at Portsmouth. 

•Rie suibnfii between the Manmee and Grreat Miami rivers 
is three htedredand My-four feet above the lake^ and six hun- 
dred feet above the mouth of the Miami river. 

These are the lowest summit levels between the waters of 
the Mississippi and the St. Ld^ence in the stiate of O&io.' The 
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liil^est lands in the state, are along the^e sunmiits and on te 
^mlnits between the valleys of the largest river»— subh as 
the Muskingum, and the Scioto^^the latter,, and the Little 
Miami riTer. Jackson, Highland', Lawrence and Guernsey 
countieis contain as highly elevated grounds as apy in the 
siate. The high groMnds, on the summits near. lake Erie, aire 
swanky and wet; but, in the counties lying in the southern 
parts of the staiei, the summits are dry, mountainous, or hilly 
tracts. 

The swan^ lands in the >tate, (excepting those near lake 
Erie, ever wtuch, the lake flows so as to drown them) are. 
mostly underlaid, with bke clay, of such a thickness and 
compactness, as to prevent the water^s descent below it. We 
except, too, the swampy grounds akm^ the rivc^rs, which are 
too low to be drained.. 

AlAAmAL D1BTOSITE8. 

Those beds of clay, sand, gravel and J>eVUes which consti- 
tute 90 large a p<»rti<m of the earth's sorftce along all our riv- 
ers, which fall into the Ohio river, are oalled alluvial depo- 
sites. These substances, which have been disintegrated, by 
the action of the atmosphere, fiost and water, have, been 
transported subsequently by t^ rivei^ and deposited in hori^ 
zontal beds, in valleys, in the beds of streams, or in plains. 

These deposites are of a comparatively recent date. Some 
of them have been deposited within our own memory pothers 
are now forming, under our own observation. They are pe- 
culiarly interesting, indicating in^rtant changes in the earth's 
surface; and the examinaticMi of these deposites, is important 
to many classes of men;-^oUie figrmer, miner and manu^t- 
urer. Their contents are sometimes very valuable, because 
they often contain beds of cky, which are usefiil to the brick- 
maker, the potter and tiie cloUiier. Besides peat, they €^en 
contain bog-iron OKe,^and Calcareous tufa. 

Besides trees, the r^nains of extinct animals are sometimes 
foupd in these deposites. Numerous organic remains^ the 
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t^lh ci the Of dter, and the imiscley the teeth of sharks, and 
0f the etephaiit, ttre somettmes tond in them. A tusk of the 
Asiatic elephant, several feet in length, was found ob Walnut 
creek, not many yearsr since, by the late Thomas H. Gibson, 
M. D. Walnut cree^ is tn Ae upper part of Pickaway county. 

The. teeth of the Mastodon were formerly found, along the 
bed of the Scioto river. A whole skeleton was found north 
of Lancaster, when the Lancaster laternal canal was digging, 
four br five yeails since. Another whole skeleton was found 
a few years since, near Massillon, in alluvial earth. The 
ren^ins of the Asiatic elephant Were discovered, while thd 
the canal was excavating, a utile or two abover Chitlipothe. 

But, the greatest collection of the bones^of all sorts of ex* 
tinct and non^xtinct aniDaals have, been found at B^bonehck^ 
forty miles, by water, below Cincinnati^ on the Kentucky side 
of the Ohio river. The licks are a few miles flrom Colonel 
Robert Piatt's house, situated at the point, where travelers 
should land from the steamer, if they wish to visit this iate* 
resting spot. 

Of the animixls, whose bones have been dismterred, at the 
BSgbone, are those of the mastod<Hi, of the megaloniz, of the 
deer of several species, and, even of the common horse! 
Tono of these remains, have been dug up^ and carried away, 
to all parts of this country, and, to Europe. A nephew of 
Chief Justice Marshall, we believe, owns the knd— Jaxbi 
Masshau., Esquire. 

One (^ the most stupendous animals of the extinct race, or 
rather its skeleton, was discorered several yean since, in aUqp 
vial earth, below New*Orleans, near the Mi^sisi^ippi river. 

About ten years since, its bones were brought to Cdumbufl^ 
and there exhibited, by their owners. This individual of an 
extinct species of alligQtor, was at least, when alive, one hun- 
drc^d and eighty feet in le]:^thy and its body was thirty feet in 
diameter ! This river-god of the greatest river in the world, 
as a heathen would say, must have Hved in the tones of the 
mastodon, megaloni^t and Asiatic elephant, of ^m region* 
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The skeleton of this ancient and venerable chelonian rqptile 
was found in the ancient alluvion of the Mississippi, and near 
the mouth of that river. 

Of the mastodon, thousands, doubtless of their skeletons 
repose, in our alluvial deposites, which will be yet discovered. 
They are all on what was once, the surface of the earth, 
and are now, from four, to thirty feet below the present sur- 
face. 

The bones have been preserved in many places, by the an- 
ticeptic nature of the earthy matters which cover them. 

Trees are oilen found imbedded a great many feet below 
the present surface. Such were found at the junction of the 
Ohio and Erie canal, with the Ohio river at Portsmouth. Se- 
veral trees entire, were discovered many feet under the 
ground, on the surface of which, trees of the very largest 
growth, had grown up, since this subterranean forest had been 
buried. Doctor Moss is our authority for the above lacts. 

Man's works, such as arrow heads, are often found in oar 
alluvial earths. Such an article — an arrow head, was fonnd 
ninety feet below the surface, while digging a well for the 
Hon. Jacob Burnet, at Cincinnati. That well was dug on the 
high plain, where the upper portion of the city stands. , That 
plain is diluvial, not alluvial. The upper level of Cincinnati 
belongs to the same age, and to the same catastrophe of our 
globe, that the sandstone of our hilly region does. The cur- 
rent which moved the sand along in it, being checked in its 
c6urse, by the hills on the Kentucky side of the river, depos- 
ited its load here, creating a spot, ios one of the most beautiful 
cities of the west, to stand upon, where the citizens could be 
high, dry and healthful — forever. 

JVaNERAL SPRINGS. 

THE YELLOW SPKINGS. t 

Nine miles north of Xenia, and the same distance south of 
Springfield, on the stage road from Columbus to Cincinnati, 
possess strong medicinal qualities. The water is a chalybeate. 
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;wld IS resorted to, more and more, annually, by persons in 
health, as well as by invalids. The accommodations, at the 
springs, are as good as could be expected, in a country so 
nidw as this. Ther^ is a post office there, as well as a tavern, 
with one hundred guests, frequently, in the summer months. 
The prc^rieter has laid out some beautiful gardens^ on his 
grounds, and has erected suitable buildings. 

THEDELAWABI! SnUNGS. 

Are in the town of Delaware,,twenty-four miles north of Co- 
lumbus. Here are accommodations for a considerable number 
of guests. The water in the springs ig strongly impregnated 
with sulphur. This watering place is more and more resorted 
to, annually, by those who are in pursuit of health or pleasure, 
or both, at the same time. 

There are many chalybeate watering places in the state. 
There is one at Williamsport, ten miles west of Circleville, 
oil Deer creek. • A similar one at Chillicothe, also, , is coming 
into repute. It is situated on an acclivity west of the town. 
At the spring, a good view of the town is obtained, as well 
as of the adjacent country, above and below Chiilioothe. 
ft belongs id Thomas James, president of the Bank of* Chilli- 
cothe. 

PETBOlEnH SFBINGS. 

Four or five miles above the north line of Washington coun- 
ty, on a water of Duck crjeek, and within the limits of Monroe 
county, petroleum was found by boring for salt water. This 
Seneca oil, rises about four hundred feet. It is subject to such 
tremendous explosions of gas, as to force out all the salt water 
in the well. The sale of the petroleum affords considerable 
profit, and the article begins to be used in lamps, workshops, 
and in manufactories. It affords a clear, brisk light, and 
will be a valuable article for street lamps in our future large 
cities. ^ 

There is a petroleum spring, in Chatauqua count} , New York, 
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from which the light house at Portland, is supplied with all the 
oil, used in that establishment. This spring indicates coal in 
that region. 

There are many other such springs, all over the coal region 
of this state* Such springs issue from beneath beds of either 
coal or shde, and, we doubt not, many such springs will he 
found, in the same region, from which, vast quantities of p^tro^ 
leum will be obtained. Large quantities of this petroleum are 
sold in bottles labeled <' American Oil," and used for sprains, 
rheumatism, gout, &c. &c. It has acquired considerable cele- 
brity, already, and should it fall into the hands of some enter- 
prising " water doctor," or some, Swaim, a large fortune, would 
be realised by the sale of it. 

LAKE ERIE, ITS IfllANDS AND HINEBALS. 

Lake Erie bouncls this state^ from the western limits of 
Pennsylvania, in the middle of the l^ke, extending westward- 
ly, along to a point in the water, north of Maumee bay. 
Lake Erie bounds this state, in a direct line, about one hund- 
red and sixty miles. 

The lake itself, is nearly three hundred miles in length, ami 
is on^ hundred miles in width, in the widest place. Its ave^r- 
age breadth, is about fifly miles, and its circumference is at 
least seven hundred miles, following the various windings of 
its cdiores. Its surface occupies, about eight millions of acres 
of water. It is 9. be&Lutifiil inland sea, and is as useful as it is 
beautiful. It has many landing places, and, since the United 
States have begun to improve the harbors, along its southern 
shore, it has several excellent harbors, for such vessels as nav-^ 
igate it. Towards its western end, from Sandusky bay, west-* 
ward, it contains in it, several valuable islands. Their names 
follow, viz : 

Cimningham^s island. Put-in-bay island, 

Bass island. Gull island, 

The three Sisters, Ship island, 

Rocky island, Pick t)ocket island, 
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Point Pole island, Bolton^s idand, 

Middle island, Hen and chickens, 

Strontian island, Turkey island, 

Snal^e island, Cedar island, 

Besides, many islets, when the lake 19 low. 

All these islands are west of the line, which separates the 
sandstone from the limestone fQrmation,-<-so they are either 
underlaid with the latter rock, or some of its kindred miner* 
als. Some of them contain beautiful sulphate of^ lune, or 
crystaline gypsum. 

One island contains bo much sulfate of Strontian, as to 
give the whole island the name it bears. In the summer of 
1828, while in that region, we procured hundreds of specimens 
of this mineral, which we brought home, and now describe 
them, as they lie before us. They occur both massive and 
regularly crystalized. The crystals are usually four-sided 
prisms, variously modified, and terminated by two, four or 
eight Bided summits, sometimes qon^resscd into tables. 

. Its most common form, is an oblique fournsided prism, ter- 
minated at both end9, by four faces, standing on the edges, at 
the sides. The crystals are frequently long atxd slender, col- 
bcted into fascicular groups^ whoso faces have a strong lustre, 
but are not transparent, though translucent. Its fracture is 
foliated and glistening ;r-it8 color varies, but is either, bluish/ 
milk-white, grc^ or reddish. 

Strontian island, is about twenty miles from Sandusky City, 
and is well worth visiting, by the mineralogist. This lake 
rises seven feet higher in some years than in others, so that 
islands one year may be covered with water the next. We 
have said) many of these islands contain gypsum, but, that 
Inineral is found in great abundance under the waters of San- 
dusky bay, and on the point of land which lies between that 
bay and the lake. This is a granular gypsum, crystalized, 
and beautifully variegated 1^ streaks, of blu^, red and white. 
Large quanties of this g3rpsum are dug and carded away, 
down our canal, as far as Muskingum county. It is used as 
ft cement and as a manure, or stimulant for vegetables; for 
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we cannot say which, thpugh we do know, that it acts very 
beneficially on all sorts of vegetables, in certain soils, though 
not on otherSi It acts most beneficially on vegetation, in a 
sandy soil, and in a time of drowth. We have reas(m to be- 
lieve, that this beautiful variety of g3rpsam, exists in great 
abundance, on many of the lake islands, fiur westwardly^ all 
the way possibly, to lake Superior, or even, on the islands of 
the Superior — itself. 

The compact limestone of these islands, so easily approach- 
ed by vessels, will soon become very valuable, and be trans- 
ported all along the eastern end of lake Erie, where that rock 
is not found. The beautiful red cedar, of these islands, too, 
will be sought for, and transported, to the lake cities and towns, 
on the southern shore. 

It is now one hundred and fifty-seven years since the first 
white man sailed across lake Erie, in the Griffin. Our har- 
bors, along lake Erie, are already visited by a mercantile ma- 
rine, of no little value ^nd importance. ^ 

Beginning at the west end of the lake, we haveMaumee bay 
at the entrance of th6 Maumee into this inland sea. This bay 
is several miles in width, and deep enough fbr all the lake 
vessels. Next to this bay castwardly, is Port Clinton. The 
next port eastward, is Sandusky bay, which is sheltered from 
all winds, and is an excellent harbor. There is a light- 
house here, as in Maumee bay, built and under the control 
of the United States. Next eastwardly, is the mouth of 
Huron river, where the United States have done much for 
its harbor. At the mouth of Black river, Ck)ngress have 
expended money very usefully to make a harbor. Next go- 
ing eastward, we come to Cleveland harbor, where a great 
deal of lake shipping resorts. This is the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga river, and the end of the Ohio grand canal. 

So long &go as August 1834, we counted, twenty-eig^t 
canal boats, twelve lake schooners, and four large steamers 
each averaging four hundred and fifty tons, l3ring in Cleve- 
land harbor, at one time. The steam vessels had tall masts^ 
and they carried sails. 
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Our ooimnerce is Qofistantly increasing on this lake, and 
will increase, annually, for ages yet to come^ There is a 
light house at Cleveland, and there ought to be, a marinb 
HOSPITAL, for disabled seamen. Proceeding eastwardly, the 
distance of thirty miles, we arrive at the harbor of !^airfort, 
where there is a light house, aiid an increasing commerce. 
CoNNEAUT and Ashtabula are pdrts farther eastward. The 
befcn'ementioned, are . the principal ports, in Ohio, on lake 
Erie, upon which the United States, have wisely expended 
money, to improve them. 

To the officers who have disbursed the public money, at these 
ports, we ate compelled to award our unqualified approba; 
tion, for the science and skilly industry and enterprise, econ- ' 
omy and good management, which they have displayed, iq 
' all which they have done, in improving these harbors. We 
regret that we cannot name them, we being ignorant on 
that point, i^ot knowing even one of them,— rbut their labors 
praise them much. 

Lake Erie has its. land and sea breezes, in summer, and 
it presents the same boundless prospect to the eye and the 
same solemn, sublime hum 19 the ear, in a calm, as the 
opean does. In a storm, lake Erie, to all the senses, pre- 
sents the same aspect as the Atlantic, when swept by a gale 
of wind. Tbi^ inland sea is not rivalled by any other, in the 
world, for beauty or usefulness. Its cities will soon rival the 
Atlantic ones, in size, commerce and wealth. 

I THE FISHES, IN OUR RIVERS, FOKDS AND LAKES, AND THE 

DIFFERENT MODES OF TAKING THEM. 

When this country was first settled by us, fishes; were found 
in all our waters, in great abundance, but since so many steam 
boats are employed on the Ohio river, and so many dams have 
been erected on all our other rivers, these fishes have become 
scarce and more difficult to take. The kinds usually caught, 
are black, yellow and white perch; spotted perch, pike, trout, 
bufialoe, several species of sucker, two species of sturgeon, 
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one is the shovel nose sturgeon, eels and herrings, (not thef 
eastern herring, but larger,) and taken ih nets; garfish, chubs 
and minnows; catfishes of two ^ecies, black and yellow. 
Along the Ohio and its branches, many fishes are taken in the 
spring months; by setting what is called, a trot line, where the 
water is deep and still. The line is usually from forty to sixty 
yards in length. The middle of it is supported by buoys, while 
its ends are fastened down, by large stones. To this line, a 
large number of short lines are fastened, with hooks attatched' 
to them well baited, with minnows or cray-fishes. This line 
is visited morning and evening, or even oftener, by a man, in 
a canoe, who takes hold of the main line, and pulls himself 
along by it until he comes to one of these shorter lines, which 
lie pulls up, and takes off itafish, baits it again and so proceeds 
along the whole length of his main line, taking off the fishes, 
and rebaiting the hooks. In this manner catfishes are some* 
times caught, weighing one hundred pounds. When the Waters 
are low, in the summer months, seines, are drawn, and large 
quantites are taken by them. Pikes are sometimes caught in 
nets weighing thirty, forty and fifty ptounds. There is another 
method used, in taking fishes which is with a spear; sometimes 
by torch light. Of this method of fishing, the Indians were 
extremely fond. The fishes are attracted to the surface of the 
water, by the light, and the expert spearsman darts his spear 
into him, and drags him into the skiff or canoe. 
- In lake Erie, are found all the fishes that we have named, 
as being in the Ohio, and branches. And in addition to these, 
there are many others ^ose names we do not even know. The 
white fish, of la^ce Erie, is a valuable fish and a delicious one 
too. Vast numbers of them are caught in Detroit river with 
seines. The spooled trout is in lake Erie near Buffaloe. 
The salmon trout of Michigan, the muskelunge of the Erie, 
Michigan, Huron and Superior, are valuable fishes, millions of 
which are taken, salted, barrelled up, and some of them sent 
down our canal, to the towns along it. But there are not 
enough caught, nor one half enough for our population. Not 
a few barrels of shad, mackerel, salmon, as well as dried cod- 
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fishes, haddock, itc. are annually brought here and sold from 
the Atlantic cities. 

If we cannot now get a full supply, fipom our rivers, ponds 
and lakes, what will be our need in twenty five years hence, 
when our population, in Ohio alone, will exceed, four millions 
of people? Since our canal is opened between the Ohio river 
and lake Erie, the fishes of the lake^are making their way to- 
wards the CHiio, while those of the river are traveling towards 
the lake in the canal. 

Have been, or rather ought have been divided by Naturalists 
into four orders [viz.] 1. Chelonian, 2. Saurian, 3. Ophidian 
4. Batracian. In common language, these animals are, 1. tor- 
toises and turtles, 2. lizards and crocodiles, 3. serpents, and 
4. frogs and salamanders. 

These orders are divided into several genera and these are 
again subdivided into several species. The batracians are 
divided into nine genera (to wit:) Bufo, Pipa, Hyla, Rana, Sal- 
amandra, Menopoma, Amphiuma, Siren and Proteus. All the 
orders and most of the genera, and their species live in this 
state. We are satisfied that they are imperfectly described 
by authors, at best, and not a few species are not even known 
to them. To any one who wishes to examine and describe 
them, Cincinnati should be visited by bim^ where he can see 
them, in Dorfeuille^s Museum, Of batracians we have several 
new species, if not genera. We speak understandingly on 
this subject^ when we say that they are imperfectly described at 
best. European Naturalists have ahiOtym much ignorance of our 
animals, and the apthors of our Atlantic states are about equal- 
ly ignorant. In a ydlumeJike this, intended for common read- 
ers, we have neither the space for a fiiU view of this subject, nor 
the inclination to indulge our own taste in pursuing it, into 
details. We have divided our reptiles as we know that they 
should be divided and leave it to the young men of Ohio to ex- 
9 
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tend Uieir- te8eaiehe» into thii^ obscure^ a:nd as yet, qoit^ Inis- 
understood subject. 

Having said what we haYe, fer scienti^ readen, we pioc^ed 
in the common method to treat thk matteiiin a way^ to swt 
common readers. 

We have taken but a few stepa into the path of Natural His* 
tory leading the way and pointing ahead, for the young men 
of this state, to follow us, and when we stq) short, and stand 
by the way side, we pray them to march forward to the end of 
the path. Any one of them who feels within his own bosom, 
that he holds an appointment, to make a correct survey of Na- 
ture, not from any civil ruler, but from Nature's God, let such 
an one move onward, and fame and glory wiU follow his labors. 
No governor will appoint him, nor Legislature pay him. The 
Creator will reward him. 

We have fresh water clams — (unio) in all our tributaries of 
the Ohio river, as well as in that river itself. We have strong 
reasons for believing that this family of shell fishes inhabit all 
the streams in the Mississippi valley. Thirty or forty years 
since, this family were divided by conchologists into four species 
of unio. Since that time one naturalist, makes them three 
hundred speciesi We, have seen this animal in all the larger 
streams of the Ohio river; in that stream, in the Wabash, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Upper Mississippi, Rock river, loway, and Wis- 
consin rivers, but we belieTetfaat every species of this' family, 
existing any where in the western states and Territories, nrny 
be found in the Scioto river. We are not among those who be- 
lieve that natural history gains any thing by multiplying spe- 
cies of animals, on paper, which have no existence any where 
else. 

Linnaeus simplified science, and rendered it easy to under- 
stand, so that any child .of twelve years old could understand 
and comprehend it. Miss Elizabeth Buchanan of Cincinnati 
is an excellent botanist. Since the days of Linnsus,, weak' 
men have often been, the pests of science, by using terms not 
undei^stood by common reader^. These quacks in science, 
would be quite below our notice, did they not impose upi>n those 
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in poorer, wbo «re someliiiies quite as ignorant as these pre- 
tenders. No man more scorned such quacks than Governor 
Cliii^<m; who ofteb 6ondepimed them in his writings. 

We have ten species of snail^ or, exactly the same num* 
her found east of the Alleghanies. 

We have the gopher which lives in our wet barrens. The 
^nmirie wdf never lived in Ohio^ nor east of the Wabash coun- 
try, for which we &el quite thafikfiil, uid we have not either, 
Ac green prairie fly, of the far^west, which is there so trou- 
blesome a3 to render it difficult, in the warm weather, to trav- 
el across those inmanse prairies where they dwell, unless it be 
in the night season^ 

But our wild aninals will soon be destroyed, in^ed, they 
are mostly killed off already. 

WILD AUDCALBy SERPENTS, TOBTOlto, ANO OTHER AMPHIBIOUS 
AHIMAia, aVAIttUPKMI AND LNBECTS. 

The wild animals of this state, are such as were formerly 
inhabitants of Kentucky^ Tennessee and Indiana. Amon^ 
the carnivorous animals we have the bear, black and yellow 
wolf and the panther, and the black aad gray fox. 

Of those animals, that are carnivorous . and herbiferous, we 
have the oposisum, raccoon, polecat and mink. The wood- 
chuck or ground hog, and rabbit, are herbiferous. Of squir- 
rels, we have the black, grayj striped and fox squirrels. We 
have too, the red, and flying sqirrels. The native tnXa . are 
black and small, but the boats on the Ohio river have long 
since introduced tho wharf rat. Mice are of the same species 
with those in the eastern states. We have the weasel, and a 
small porcupine. Beavers were once here, in large numbers 
on the high lands, at the heads of our rivers, but with those 
who caught them, they h&ve long since disappeared from among 
us. A few otters remain, along our rivers, and the muskrat is 
HK>re Qommon, doing injury, to our canals in places. 

We had once the bison and the oik, in vast numbers all over 
Qhio. When Ci^cleville. was first settled, the carcasses, or 
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rather skeletons, of fifty individuals of the family of elk, lay 
scattered about on the surface, winch the Indians had left 
here. We had an abundance of deer, and Ihey are numerous 
still in the newer parts of the state. They are the coounon 
red deer. 

Our serpents are rattlesnakes, of two species, c»ie is a 
large one, the male black and the female yellow. These inhab- 
ited all this state; especially the hilly regions, and they are 
there now. The small spotted rattle snake, dwelt in the north- 
western comer of the state, in the prairies there. It is scarce- 
ly twenty inches in length land is quite venomous. Cap- 
tain James Riley encountered not a few of them, while trav- 
eling in thai region. Wherever hogs run in the woods, they 
destroy the rattle snake. At an evly period of our settle- 
ment, the large rattlesnake was found along the Scioto, in 
considerable numbers, but ihe newly setded inhabitants, as- 
certaining that these serpents burrowed in a large stone mound 
a few miles northeastwardly from Circleville, after the ser^ 
pents had gone into their winter quarters, fenced in the 
mound, and, as the serpents came out of it in the spring of the 
next year, they killed them, so that it is rare thing now, 
to find one in this region. Five mil^s above Columbus^ on the 
main branch of the Scioto river, there was, formerly, a den of 
serpents, of the rattlesnake family, and a Mr. Thomas Back 
us, who then owned the land there, endeav<»'ed to destroy 
the serpents, by keeping a fire, during the winter months, 
in a cave, where the snakes had entered their den. This 
expedient, not succeeding, he fenced in the den, and put a 
large number of hogs into it. This effected his object, and 
very few of these serpents are now fbund at, or near the 
place. 

Why the bite of this s^erpent should not injure the hog, we 
do not know, unless it be, on the principle, that oil is an 
antidote to the poison bf the serpent. The <mI of olives, is 
known to be an antidote, and the fat of the hog may be so, 
likeivise. 

The hog is fond of eating the seipent, and his poison is no 
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protection against this, his worst enemy. We bave two or 
three species of black snake, very long and blender, one with 
a white ring around his neck. We have water snakes of sev- 
eral species and the coounon garter snake, but ncme of our ser- 
pents are poisonous, except the rattle snake, and the copper- 
heads The two latter, are mostly confined now,, to pur hilly 
region, and will soon be gone. We have three species of tor- 
toises, viz: large black, small brown, with yellow spots on its 
shell, and the soft shelled tortoise. The latter lives wholly in 
the water, and is equal to the sea turtle, f<nr food. It weight 
from six to ten pounds, sometimes more. 

Lizzards are commcm in the woods, and in pleasant weather 
bask on old logs, in the sun shine. NeWts are common, in our 
waters. And in the Qhio river, and indeed, in all our rivers, 
is an^animal, between the newt and alligator, and is often tak- 
en on hooks set for fishes. It is sometimes two, or, even three 
feet in length, and of a most disgusting appearance. Is it the 
Proteus-lateralis ? 

Cray fishes are quite* abundant, in our low lands, some of 
which are six inches long, weighing eight ounces. 'Hiey ta^e 
like the lobster, and have the property of reproducing their 
antennee, when broken off. Their limbs wh6n codced, ta«te 
like the lobster or oyster— saltish. We have all sorts of frogs 
and toads. Our bull frogs are larger than any east of the 
mountains. / 

Our insects are too numerous to be even enumerated, uniesB 
we devoted a large space to them. One of the most interest- 
ing and curious, is the cicada. It is somewhat smaller than 
the harvest fiy* They are said to appear at regular periods, 
which some persons have fixed at once in seven years. Otters 
have asserted, that these periodical returns are once in four- 
teen yea^s — others say, once in seventeen years. His com- 
mon name is "locust," he appears by the middle of May, and 
they are all gone, early in July. When he first appears, on 
the surface of the eartb,he resembles a grub worm; is half an 
inch long, and three-eighths of an inch in diameter. He rises 
from the earth, perpendicularly, by a hole, which he makes, 
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tvith equal ease dirougfa any kind of noH, Aether of i^and or 
of clay. They first atipear on the surface, in the night, and 
are then white and soft. They crawl up some bush, tree or 
limb, and wait until die sun dries thm shells, which envelope 
them. This shell bursts on the iiisect^s back, out of whach 
prison the locust crawls. Their bodies are very tender at 
first, and they cannot then^ either crawl or fiy far. In Uiis 
slate they remain one liight, their bodies still moist, their 
wings expanding, and during the day following, they begin to 
fly a few fei§t, at a time, and by the first night, they can fly 
several rods. The ins^t has now arrived at lull maturity. 

Wheti the state was ftrst settled by us, and during twehty 
years afterwards, wild bees were v^ numerous. The lodt- 
ans collected great quantities of honey, and BfAA barrels of it 
to the white settlers. In the woods along the Ohio river, but 
more still in the forests immediately around all oUr prairies, 
bees lived iii the hollow trees. During all the warm weather, 
these useful and industrious insects hovered over the prof\ision 
cf wild flowers in these meadows, and flew through the air to 
and firom their homes. Along the intervals a£ ail our i-ivers 
among the wild roses and sweet briars, they plied their busy 
W(nk, spun through the air like so many wires, in right lines, 
and lulled to rest, the wild tnan, by their buzzing, humming 
music. But they are become scarce, and tame bees have not,, 
as yet supplied their place. We rear but few bees, and honey 
is not (rflen seen in the state. Why, we do not know. 
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BOTANY. 
TREES. 



OAKS, 



White oak, 

Common European oak, 

Mossycup oak, 

Over cup, white oak, 

Poet oak, 

Over cup oak, 

Swamp, white oak, 

Chesnut, white oak. 

Bock chetBUt oak, 

Yellow oak, 

Small chesnut oak. 

Willow oak. 

Laurel oak. 

Upland willow oak. 

Running oak, 

Bartramoak, 

Water oak, 

Black Jack oak, 

Bearoakt 

Barrens scrub oak, 

Spanish oak. 

Black oak. 

Scarlet oak. 

Grey oak. 

Pin oak, 

Red oak. 



Quercus alba. 
Quercus pedunculata. 
Quercvis divaformis. 
Quercus macrocarpa. 
Quercus obtusiloba. 
Quercus lyrata. 
Quercus prinus discolor. 
Quercus prinus palustris. 
Quercus prinus monticela. 
Quercus prinus accuminatus. 
Quercus prinus chincapin. 
Quercus prinus phellus. 
Quercus prinus imbricaria. 
Quercus prinus cinerea. 
Quercus pumila. 
Quercus heterophilla. 
Queifpos aquatica. 
Quercus ferruginea. 
Quercus banistera. 
Quercus catesboBi. 
Quercus falcata. 
Quercus tinctma. 
Quercus coccinea. 
Quercus borealis. 
Quercus palustris. 
Quercus rubra. 
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WALNITTS* 



Common European walnut^ 
Black walnut, ' 
Butternut, 
Pecawnnut hickory. 
Butter nut hickory, 
Water butternut hickory, 
Mockernut hickory, 
Shellbark hickory, 
lluck shellbark hickory, 
Pignut hickory. 
Nutmeg Mckory, 



Juglans regia. 
Juglans nigra. 
Juglans cathartica. 
Juglans olivoBformis. 
Juglans amara. . 
Juglans aquatiqua. 
Juglans tomentoso. 
Juglans squamosa. 
Juglans laciniosa. 
Juglans porcina. 
Juglans myristicoe porcinis. 



KAPLES. 



White maf^e, 
B^ flowering maple, 
Sugar maple. 
Black sugar maple, 
Norway maple. 
Box elder, 
Mountain maple, 



Acer erocarpum alba. 
Acer rubrum. ^ 

Acer saccharinum. 
Acer nigra. 
Acer pseudo platanus. 
Acer negundo. 
Acer montanus. 



White flowering. 
Yellow do. 



DOGWOODS. 



Comus florida alba. 
Comus flava. 



Coffee tree, 



COFFEB TREB. 

Gymnpcladus canadensis. 



MAGirOLIAS. 



Big laurel. 
Small magnolia, 
Cucumber triee, 
Heartleaved cucumber. 
Umbrella tree. 



Magnolia grandiflora. 

Glauca. 

A^ccuminata. 

Cordata. 

Tripetela. 
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PAWPAW. 



Pisi'Sfpaw, 



Annona triloba. 



BUTTON WOOD. 



Button woodf or ) 

Sycamorer— two species, ) 



Platanus occidentalis* 



Yello[w pine, 



Poplarj 
Cotton tree,. 
Balsam poplar, 
Heartleaved, 
White poplar, 
•American aspen. 



PINES« 

Pinus ilavia. 

POPLABS. 

Populus.. 

Populus argeotea. 
Populus Balsamifera. 
Populus Candicans. . 
Populus canescens. 
Populus tremuloides. 



TfiEES NOT VEEY COMMON. 



Crab apple, 
' Mountain laurel, . 
Black birch. 
Yellow do.^ 
Black alder, or Alnus, 
Buckeye, two species, 
Sweet buckeye, 



Malus coronaria. 
Kalmia latifolia, rare* 
Betula nigra, do. 
. " flay a, do. 
Alnus ohiensis.. 
Pavia latea^ 
Pavia ohiendis. 

Besides the abo^e named trees, we have nuuiy more* 
Among the trees enumeratad above, the dyer-cup^acorn oak, 
the White and black oaks; the sycamore, ^e beech, the black 
walnut, Uie white wood, the sugai' maple, the shell badc^d 
hickory, the chestnut, the yellow pine, the common European 
walnut and several others are the largest trees .we have grow- 
ing in this state. Thieir height is often one hundred feet^ 
and their diameter, from three to four. Or' five feet. We have 
two or more species of mulberry and so. congenial are out soil 
10 
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atid climate to tbeir growth, thfil this state mighty with more 
propriety, than any portion of Greece, be called ^ Mobba.^ 
We have about four thousand plants natives of the state, and 
we know of no plant, either in Tennessee or Kentacky,iiota 
native of this state. Of the oak family, we have more spe- 
cies, than any other state has, and if any native tree deserves 
to be an emblem of itj the oajLj deserves that distinction. 
The walnut has the next claim on us. 

Whether we consider our latitude, our climate, our toil, our se- 
condary formation, or qpr low elevation above the sea, we readi- 
ly ascertain that our botany is rich. ' To those of oilr patrons, 
who, are thorough botanists, and possess all the large w<vks on 
botany; any remarks which we can make, in this volume, ne- 
cessarily brief on all subjects, would be useless. To cctamon 
readers they would be equally useless. • We shall ther^ftnre con- 
fine the remarks which follow, to our grape vines, flowdring 
shrubs and plants, and to such as af e medicinal or useful in the 
arts of life. , . 

And we begin with a parasite and lover of all the trees, and 
shrubs, which we have noticed, under this head of botany. 
That parasite and courtier is the grape vine. 

FAMILY. BOTANlbAL NAMSS. 

Grape vine, Vitis. 

nviiiM' itecibs. 

Fox grape, * Vitis Vhlpina. 

Sweet prairie grape^ Vitis SckitoensisL 

HiH grape, Vitis Aoounnnatis; 

White grape, Vitis Alba maidma. 

lUd largo grape, Vitis Eubia maxiiBa. 

Frost grape, Vitis G%antea ohSdeosis* 

iBiMid^ these, there are a. great namy yarieties, of theie 
vhi*«. 

ToA vox oiU:ra has a large frmt, as big as an oiinoe 
ball, it is Whitish in color, and prodo^^s abundantly. It is 
cultivated in many places. 

Thd WHTTB OBAPB, is the largest grape and the shortest vine, 
growing in rich, wet and swampy grounds, in Brown and Cler- 
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UMiitcouiitiaa. Iti fimit it tmnqMureiit, ^bowing every seed, 
io the grape^ which is nearly aa incli in diamejter. The vine^ 
iltains a height of only ten iS»et, and half an inch in diameter. 
It deserves to be extensively cultivated, by Longwc^ of Gin* 
fannati, wlio h|is been h»g vwrthUff einployedi in cultivating 
all sorts of vines, native and nikturalized. 

The next vakable native vine, now attempted to be introduc- 
ed to pnldic notioe is the sw»vr numtis okipb. Its ^it is red, 
and when wild, grew extensively along the banks of the Scioto, 
in our once extensive natural meadows. It never grew more 
than twenty feet in height, and its vine, was oply one inch in 
diameter. It grew ^eajr the plum bu^es and covered them, in 
the proper seasoi^ with its vines loaded with the delicious, sweet 
clusters d* its fruit, twenty years since, we have seen at one 
view, (near us on the Scioto,) treeless meadows, with whole 
acres of tfiese vines, loaded with firuit, and covering the low 
plum bushes. Packed, in sugar, these grapes produce excel- 
lent raisins, and pressed, their juice makes a most delicious 
wine, which we prefer to any imp<»ted from Europe. A Mr. 
Myers near us, raises more wi more of them annually, which 
in appearfince and flavor resemble the grapes brought from 
Lisbon. They are exactly alike, except ours is a native, and 
Ihrives best here, of the two. 

There is a larger gr^pe than these, found priginally on Deer 
creek, some twenty miles southwest of Circleville. The 
fruit is larger, b^t hardly so sweet as our Scioto, sweet prairie 
grape. The last one, or nsui cbwc gbapb, is naturalized and 
thrives well. 

Thk SloioTO HILL oftAFB viNs, gTOws on goutlo acclivities, 
in this region, and attains, twenty or thirty ^t in height, and 
its stem is half an inch in diameter. It grows on sunny sides 
of hUls, among, under-brush, and bears fruit well, when not top 
much shaded by trees. Its fruit is not so large, as either of 
the forementioned grapes, and it is nrther too, well stored with 
seeds. For a tajrt or jell^^ it has no rival in any country, so 
delicious and pure is it, to the taste. It makes an excellent 
preserve, and is highly prized by all who know its worth. 
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All these vines, we cheerfully, and pressingly and warmly 
introduce to our friends, N. Lotigwwth, Esquire, of Cincinnati, 
and to William Prince and sons, of the Linnaean garden, liong 
Island. We wish also to introduce it 'to all other lovers of a 
vine, of modest merit, genuine and modest yorth. Havii^ 
brought forward these vines, hunil^e, as to pretensionj ^o^ 
and parade, which they avoid, like those of the haman. family, 
Who rely solely on their own intrinsic goodhess and worth; we 
now mention , 

. TUB. FRO^r GRAPE, 

Whose vine, in diameter, is from twelve to eighteen 
inches, and whose topmost boughs ofteh tower more than 
one hundred feet on high, covering the tops of the largest 
trees, along the Ohio river, and, all its tributaries. This 
most statqly vine, after climbing to so great a height; after all 
its lofty pretension, show, effort and parade, produces a fruit 
that is small, of a sourish-bitter taste, and is of little cfr no val- 
ue. It resembles, in all respects, a cold, heartless politician, 
who flatters, some foolish, weak man in power, to help him 
up to the highest station^ in a state, which the parasite merely 
shades with .his luxuriant foliage, without producing in return 
for the favor, a single cluster of any value. But we dismiss 
the whole grape family, with a few remarks. 

We have, in Ohio, not only one of the best regions for the grape 
vine, but the very best grapes, now already, for wine or for rai- 
sins, and these are natives of our own soil and climate. Lying 
in the same parallels with those countries of Europe, where the 
vine flourishes best, our soil is even superior to theirs, for our 
own most delicious grapes. Having the fruity the soil and the 
climate best adapted to these grapes, all that is now needed, is 
the disposition to cultivate our own vines! Every family in 
this state, who own a feW acres of land, might raise, annu- 
ally, all the grdpes which they need. Properly trimmed, and 
taken care of, the vine' never grows too old tp bear fruit, and 
there are vines now in Italy, which are two thousand years old. 
Such a vine might be laid on a stone wall, on any sunny side 
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of a hill,'in our hilly regiony and be tiniildd tdong^ for nqiles in 
length. Even o^e such vine, might in time support a great 
number of persons, by the sale of its grapes, wine, vinegar, 
brandy, fuel, &c. &o. A volume would liatdly suffice to teH 
all the advantages, which this state might derive, fyom the cul^ 
tivation of the vine. Our hilly region is, in pliEU^ejs, fit for noth- 
ing elsejyefrit is adapted best of all places, to the cultivation 
of the vine. ' . 

' The vines, imported irom S^tzerland and the Gape of Good 
Hope, cultivated at Galilopolis by our old friend, MknaObr and 
others; by N. Longworth Esquire of Cincinnati; and, by the peo- 
ple of Vevay, Indiana, thrive very well, and produce abiAi- 
dantly',.but, we prefer our own Ohio grapes, to all. others, ia 
the world. The wines of the places whidi we have named, 
are hard, ttnd contain so much spirit in them as to make. one's 
head ache^ severely, after drinking a bottle of it at dinner, 
whereas, our wines, made ateng the Scioto and Miami rivers, 
from our own grapes, never produce any disagreeaUe efieets, 
on those who drink them. This wine is as delicious «s cham- 
paign or^urgundy. It makes oheVlips water to even think 
of our own delicious wines, made of our own native grafvet, 
without either sugar or spirits of any sort, in them.' 

Our cider-wine, is composed of cider, twenty eight gfaUonf, . 
. and grape juit^e, three or fbur gallons. In suoh ca«e% sweat 
apples are used to make the cider, and this mixture sellt at 
about fifly cents a gallon. It is used in the u|^r Miaoii eooa. 
try, as well ed all along the Scioto river. ' 

Besides the grape, we hjave the currant, in our gavdens, 
whose berries are often used in the fruit, eithet new, preserved 
in pots, or made into wine. This plant, thrives no where, battel: 
than ill this state, and no where produces more or better ber- 
iries. They make an excellent wine, but, require a gr^at daal 
rf sugar to render the wme palatable. 
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We mention only a few of them, not for the mere botanist, 
but for all other readers* Those who want technical terms, 
ore referred to NuttalPs Botany of the United States. 

FAMILY. . BOTANICAL NAMf. / . BPICIES. 

Ked bud. Cercis. Canadensis. 

This plant is between a shrub and a ti^e, and it is every 
nrhere dispersed through the woods, along the Ohio river, and 
ail its toibutaries* Whoever sees, but even once, the red-bud, 
in early spring, will never lose the impression, made on his 
aund, through tt^e eye^ The tree is then, one surface of beau- 
tiful, red bloesimis. It is redder than the peach blossom^ which 
it much resembles, ia aspect. Its whole top appears to be one 
mass of red blossc^ns, forming a delightful contrast, with the 
dnll, brown woods around it. 

To any lover of nature, who passes along the Ohio river, in 
a ctiBamer, the red-bud, offers a rich tr.eat, in early spring. In- 
stantly, almost, ailer this tree ^ows its red blbssotns, the fami- 
ly of dogwood, cornus l9orida, of two varieties, one with; white 
imd the other with pale-yellow blossoms, opens its flowers and 
adds much' to the beautiful Aspect of the woods. These two 
. trees or fiurubs, as we please to call them, are nearly of the 
eame size. One species of dog-wood has a white and the other 
a pale^yellow flower, and they both expand their large blossoms, 
sliout the same time. ThU^ we have red, white and yellow 
flowers, in eveiry direction in the woods, at the san\e time. At 
a di9taiice^ each tree resembles in aspect, so many large 
bunches of flowei^ every where dispersed in the woods. 

In iLutimm^ the red-bud, is loaded with its pods, filled with 
seeds* ,Tbe pods, siliquae, are about a^ large as the pOds of 
a amaU bean, whereas, the corpus, is loaded with red berries, 
rivalling in its aspect, the red-bi|d, in spring. Thus ec^ch tree, 
takes its turn, in wearing its beautiful scarlet livery. 

Several birds live on the berries of the cwnus fiorida in win- 
ter, and man uses the bark of its roots, as a medicine. It js 
denooiinated the ^^ yellow bar V and is as valuable, as the quia- 
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quimia of Soatb America, and is often wM m the ihopsy under 
that name. The wood of the same tree ^the American hoi- 
wood'' is a very valuable wobd of which to make flutes and other 
musical, wind instruments. It is used also by the engraver of 
wood cuts, in his trade. It is equally valuable as the English 
boxwood, which, it very much resembles. ^ 

FAMILY. BOTANICAL NAM^. SFtOlBS. 

Pawpaw. Annona. Tr^oba, 

'Hus is a beautiful bush, between a shrub and a tree. Boiiie 
of them grow thirty feet high, and are three or four inches ia 
diameter. . Its trunk is straight and smootl^ its leaves are long, 
and they are shaped like those df the .tobacco plant. Their co* 
lor is a bright green. Befbre ripe, its fruit resembles in ap- 
pearance, that of the date of Austral Asia. This resemblanoe 
extatB. too, in its shape, ske and cdor. The fruit grows in 
bunches of three, four and five in number, and sometimes) they 
are twelve inches long and are three inches in diameter. Its 
Hower is trumpet shaped. and is of a pale red cidcHr; Its bl<i»- 
sbmd appear about the same time, with those of the dog-wood and 
th6 red-bud. The pawpaw grow$ all along the Ohio, and its 
tributary waters, in the richest soils. For the size tst die tree^ 
it bears the largest fruit of any plant in our own forests. The 
seeds of thie pawpaw are of a dull-brown- dolor, they are flat, 
and of a large size. When ripe, its fruit fonushev the opM- 
sum with a delicious food. Tlie squirrel prefers it, when near^ 
ly ripe. When fully ripCj the fruit is yellow, and resemMes 
the custard in taste and aspect. 

Thu^far, we have followed the season in its advances, as t6 
tim^, but having mentioned one trtiBtq>et-shaped flower we wil- 
lingly refer to others which bear similar shaped blossoms. Of 
these, there are ten or fifteen species. Ilie largest <Hle, thi 
CBEEPfiR has a stem several inches in diameter, ft is a "v^^ 
ascending our loftiest trees, to the tops of their highest bbughs. 
Itis already extensively domesticated^ This creeper and cuetfty 
politician can climb up the side of any house, and cover the 
whole rbof, with its vines, leaves and bunches of blossmns. These 
vines have flowers, several inches in lertgth, trun^t-c^i^^, 
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(oi a beauttful red color. When the flower &Us qff,a pod, (sili^ 
qua) appears on the vine, instead^ whioh grow^ several inches 
in length. The seeds are all winged, very light and are easily 
transported foy the winds, to a great distance. These plants 
will soon cease to be wild, whereour cattle can get at the 
vine, which they are fond of eating, at least its ba^k, which 
being destroyed, the vine dies. 

There are othertrunip^trflow6rs,ofa white c<^or, as large as 
the one which we have described^ These are all about to dis- 
appear froib the dame cause with the red flowered one. 

We have less ambitious trumpet' flowers j than these of every 
<:olor, tint and shade the red, the white, the blue, the "green, 
the yellow and of every interveiiing shade of color. The vines 
of the latter^ are some of them longer, others shorter, running 
along upon the ground, or ascending any little eminence, where 
they can sl»>w themselves and breathe a purer air. These 
flowers are ; indeed very beaotifuL Besides, these, we have 
two spebies of honey suckle, which climb the highest treeis of 
our forests^ in our bottoms, and ^owan abundance of flowers. 

But, we have a rose, a multiflora, growing in our richest, 
moist lands, Which ascends the very highest tree, it can find, 
in all the woods, to the very topmost bough of a tree. It blooms 
for months together, hanging in festoons, from branch to branch, 
and even, fr(Mn tree top to tree tpp^ clothed with its gorgeous 
bunches o( roses. Its aspect regales the eye, the bees that 
hover among its blossoms, charm th<^ ear with their humming 
noise, while its odors fill air th^ aif^ with their delicious per- 
fumery. This rose is domesticated. How many other wild 
roses we have^ besides many sweet briars, we cannot say, 
but we knowv that we have many growing in every sort of. 
sOiU and accommodating themselves to each, in size^ color, and 
aiq!>ect. But, for the present, enough of these ambitious flow- 
ers, that boldly challenge our observation, and compel us^ to 
notice them,. aUd celebrate their praises. 

We have three species of LILY. They first appear in July 
and August. The largest one, is red, its ^tem rises from three 
to five feet, m. height and throws out, from five, to twenty bios- 
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soma, in successioii one after anothdr, or two or three at a time« 
The second lily, is of a paler red^ and grows three feet high, 
and throws out, in succession, eight Or ten blossoms; whereas 
the third species of lily, is yellow, and grows only two feet 
high with three, and sometimes only two flowers. In theiar 
vaiious shades of every color, in^rceptibly running into each 
other, dotted with dark spots, these three species of lily, rival 
the rainbow in beauty, and truly was it said by our Saviour, 
of this flower, that '^ Solomok, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these*'' They grow in shady, retired places^ and 
seem to avoid the public gaze; fit emblems 6( the few of our 
race, who love goodness, Ibr its own sake, resel-ving their all^ 
f<»: thpse who best know their real, intrinsic value and worth. 

MEDICINAL PXANTSj AND SUCH AS ARE USED IN THE ABTS« 

The bark of the yellow oak, is not only used in tanning 
leather, but it affords a beautiful yellow color, which is perman- 
ent. It is used. much by clothiers for that purpose. The bark 
of the butternut is used also by (Jyers, tor coloring every shade 
of brown, to almost a black. An extract prepared ftom this 
bark, makes a physic,, and its wood^ is used by cabinet mak- 
ers. The bark from the roots of the box tree is a good tonic 
medicine. The barkof. the yellow poplar is used in the same 
way, and is equally useful and more pleasant to the tast"). 
The bark of the aesculus flava, (buckeye) is said to be a valu- 
ble tonic, and its wood macerated fine and soaked in water, is 
used in the manufacture of paper. Formerly large quantities 
of ginseng roots were dug, dried, and seitt tothe eastern cities 
for sale^ but it is^ so no longer. The roots are gone before the 
hand of cultivation. Seneca snake root, the ppccoon, or blood 
root, and many other roots are still used in medicine. So of 
the wild ginger, wild ipecac, lobelia, pleurisy root, sweet flag, 
dodder, and many others. The crab apple is in high repute for 
a preserve or sweet meat. So of the cranberry, large quanti- 
ties of which are yearjy gathered in the swmnps, along the 
11 , 
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suinmit levels in the horthieim part of thd 6tdl€», and caMed all 
cfwet it and ofibi'ed for sale at high (nricesj n^^hich they readily 
bring. Many other usefhly wild ptantisr might be inentitHiedt 
such as the senna c^ two species, one ia^ge and tdll, growing 
in rich grounds, the other low and small and which gttms in 
our hilly country. They are both used in medicine. As as- 
tringents some persons ui^e the bark of the red maple, the bark 
and unripe fruit of the persimmon (dies piros Ttrginiana) craW- 
foot, beech bark, and beech drops, the bark Of the wild cherry 
tree, and several other barks and roots. Th6 leaves of hops 
are often used both externally, applied Warm to th6 body, and 
internally in a tea to prevent putrefkction. This we knoW to 
be a most valuable remedy, in such cases, it having bfeen the 
means of lengthening pur life, ever since the summer of 1823, 
when appalling disease and death swept off great numbers of 
our people in all the Western States. 

Besides these, we have a vast number of flowers from ear- 
ly spring to late autumn, appearing, in succession, day after 
day, and month after month) ever new, and always beautiful. 
Some persons JiSLve naturalized many pf these wild flowers. 
Mrs. Mary Douglas, and several other lovers of botany in 
Chiliicothe have introduced these Wild flowers into their gar- 
dens. 

PtiAWTS NATtTSAUZED A^P CINCIIWATI. 



Eriginia bulbosa, 
Anemone thaliptroides, 
Anemone Virginlana, 
Erytheoaium albidum, 
Ery theonium AmericanuM, 
Trillium sesile, 
Trillium pendduiYii 
Trillium grandifloruiQ) , 
Corydalus cucullaria, 
Gorydalus glauca, 



COMMON NAMS8. . 

Turkey pea. 
Rue aneiQone. 
Thimble weed. ; 
Dogstooth violet, white. 
Dogstooth violet, yeilpw« 
Wjake robin, purple* 
Wake robin, white. 
Wake robii^ white. 
Colick weed. 
Colick weed. 
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DeljAinium^nlolarfidi 
Delphinium ewMiMmfh 
Viola CuooUarift, 
Viola pubescoMy 
Viola striviUh 
Viola canadefi9J3, 
Eneneion bitormilay 
Leptandra Virginica, 
•Monarda didyma^ 
Monaida oblo&gatat 
Iris veiBiccioff 
Commelioa Yirfimcay 
Houstonia cerulea^ 
Houstonia purpurea^ 
Fuknonaria Vi^ginicay 
Batschia canesceas, 
Lysamachia eiliata, 
LysaioaeUa quadri^crfiii, 
Lysamachia hybrida^ 
Dodeeatheon iaiegrifolium, 
Sabbatica angularis, 
HydrophyUum Virginicom, 
Phacelia fimbriatd, 
Spigelia Marylaodica, 
Phlox divaricata, 
I%lox iuvtaita, 
Phlox paniculftta, 
PMox pyramidaliny 
Phlox maculata, 
Phlox reptans, 
Polemonium reptans, 
Campanula Americana^ 
Lobelia cardincUis, 
Claytonia Virginica, 
Ceaonothus Aqaericanay 
Gentiana, sapcuMri^y 
Gentiana ochrolenea, 



Larkipor, eariy fleweriog. 
Larkspur, tall late flovertng. 
Blue videt. 
Yellow violet. 
White yiolet. 
, Changeable oobnred. 
Wind flower. 

Culver's l^ytic. , ' 

Bergamotte. 
Bergamotte. 
Blueftig. 
Day flower. 
DwArfpink. 
Dwarf pink. 
Blue bells. 
False buglos. 
Money wirt. 
Money wirt. 
Money wirt. 
False cowdip. 
Cei(itaury plant. 
Burr flower. 
Miami mist. 
Pink root 

Early .sweet william* 
Early prairie sweet wiilam. 
Tall meadcHv sweet william. 
Tall meadow sweet william. 
Spotted st^a sw^t william. 
Creeping sWeet william. 
Greek valerian. 
Bell flowQT. 

Cardinal flower, ficarkt. 
Spring beaxity. 
New Jersey tea. 
Blue gejutian. 
Marrii gentian. 
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Qentiana quinquelkMra, ; 
Gentiana crinita, 
Eryngium aquaticum, 
Tradeseantia Virginica, 
Allium canadensis, ^ 
Pontederia cardata, 
Phalangium esculentiim, 
Lili urn canadensis, 
Lilium superbum, 
Liliiim catesbei, 
Convallaria racemo^a, 
Con vail aria grandiflora, 
Melanthium hybridum, 
Heloiiias dubia, 

, Sauiruriisi ceruleurn, 
Oenotbera grandiflora, 
Oenothera bienis, 
O nri bienis, 
C'-ssii Mirvhn'^ic?^, 
C issi'i ch imichrista, 
Baptisia cerulea, 

, Biiene Virjginica, 
Silene regia, 
Sedum ternatum, 
Spirea lobata, 
Spirea atunciis, 
Qillenia stipulacea, 
Gillenia trifoliata^ 
Rosa parviflora, 
Rosa rubifolia, 
Rosa tuclda, 
Rubus odoratus, 
Meconopsis diphylla, 
Sanguinaria canadensis, 
Saracenia purpurea, 
Nympbae odofata, 



Marsh gentian. 

Fringed gentian. 

Button snake root. 

Spider wort. 

Meadow garlio. 

Pickerel weed.. 

Wild hyacynth. 

Meadow lily. 

Superb lily. • 

Gatesby's lily. 

Solomon's seal. 

Large flowering. 

Black flower. 

Black flower. 

Lizards tail. 

Large prim rose. 

Evening rose. 

Virginia loose strife. 

Senna. 

Senna. 

Indigo weed, blue. 

Catch fly scarlet color. 

-Catch fly meadow pink. 

Stone crop. 

Pride of the meadow. 

Pride of the meadow, 

Indian physic. 

Indian physiot 

Small rose. 

Srball rose. 

Many species. 

Rose flowering raspberry* 

Celandine. % 

Blood root. 

Side saddle plant. 

White pond lily. 
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Naphar advena, 
Aquilegia canadensis^ 
Clematis Virginica, 
Clematis viorna, 
Caltha palustris, 
Hepatica acutiloba, 
Lynandra grandiflora,* 
Dracocephalum Virginianum, 
Scutellaria cordifolia, 
Euchroma cocinea, 
Jluellie strepens, 
Antirrhinum linaruia, 
Collinsia verna, 
Chelone glabra, 
Pentstemon levigata, 
Marty nia proboscoides, j 
Dentaria laciniata, 
Geranium maculatum, 
Hibiscus militarus^ 
Liatris scariosa, 
Liatris spicata, 
Eupatorium ooel^tinum, 
Eupatorium, 
Aster nova anglica, 
Aster shortii, 
Aster, various species of 
Solidago, various species, 
Achillea millefolium, 
Helianthus, twenty spei^ies, ' 
Kudbeckia purpureum, 
Rudbeckia, various species, 
Coreopsis tinctoria, 
Corec^sis, 

Silphium perfoliatum, 
Habenaria/ psychoides, 
Habenaria incisa, 
Oacabatas stellatus, 



Yeltow Wat^ lily. 
Wild columbiiie. 
Virgin's flower. 
Leather flower. 
American cowslip. 
Liver leaf. 
Liver lieaf. 
Dragonhead. 
ScuUcap. 
Painted cup. 
Painted cup. 
. Snap dragon. 
Snapdragon. 
Snake head. 
Beard tongue. 
Unicorn plant. 
Tooth root. 
Crowfoot. 
Swamp hibiscus. 
Blazing star. 
Gay feather. 
!^ue eupaUmum. 
Various spfcies. 
N. England aster many spe* 
Star wort. 
Star wor^t. 
Golden rod. 
Yarrow. 
Wild sunflower. 
Wild sunflower. 
Wild sunflower. 
Sick weed. 
Several species. 
Ragged cap. 
Ragged e^. 
Ragged cap. 
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Orchis fi^MOtftliilii, Gay <»chit» 

Aplectrium byemale, Putty Mot 

Cypripedium spectabile, Mocasin t^er^ 

Cypripedium pubeacensy Mocasin yellow flower^ 

Cypripedium CandiduiBy Small white. 

Asclepiad tuberosa, Swallow wort. 

Asclepias quadrifi^ia. Swallow wort. 

Asclepias verticilaia. Swallow Wort, 

Apoeinema canabinum, Indian hemp. 

Amoonia salixifi>liay Indian hemp. 

Asarum canadensis, Wild ginger. 

The foregoing list of native plants of Ohio, was .filmished 
me by R. Buchanan of Cincinnati. The most of them have 
been cultivated in his own garden. Many of them are found 
in the gardens of Mr^ Joseph Clark, and of Mrs. G. Lea, and 
all of them in the beautiful grounds of N, Longworth, Esqiiire. 
This gentleman^s taste for the collection of the elega9t and 
curious plants of our owa region, is deserving of all praise. 
Why should we be indebted to other climes, for sickly exotics, 
whilst the' woods ajoct prairies of our own state, fiirnish the 
most beautiful variety ol lowering plamts, throughout the sea- 
son? They .iu» all perfectly hardy and are cultivated with 
Jbot Hole tottble. 

The misseltoe grows on the banks of the Ohio, and near 
them. By procuring its fleeds in September, it might be 
transplanted into the iree9 of our woods, where it would grow 
well, any where almoft, in this state. 

We see all along the bottom3 of the Scioto and the Great 
Miami rivers, all the pfoils that w^ do along the bottoms of 
the Cumberland 99A Tennessee, excepting the reed c^e, 
growing still, near these latter rivers, where protected from 
cattle. 

Such plants as r^c^a a very pkxir soil are rar^ in ObiOi be- 
cause, we have little such aoil; so of those that grow in very 
high latitudes, or ia elevated grounds. Such is the ari)6r vi- 
tae; it is found neor thA Yellow springs in Graefi^ oouiityy 
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t\m^ tritb ^ hftttaaiefe^ or wkohhu&ie, the alder^ teid Gb^ 
nadian yew. Th& red cedar is found in s^vconl plaees m^ tli^ 
high cli^j tikxig the krger tributaries of the Scioto ftear ttieir 
headii, in Delaware coonty. The white cedar or eypnmiA 
found on some few cliffs near the bead of the Scioto^ It eoee 
g^W along the 1»et, old beds of the Sci^ but that was kiig 
since, and while the maitodoa frequented our swaobpe, which 
wete then alitiost impenetrable thickets.: 

M6$t 6f out timber ti^^s, will sotm be gotie^ and no tneana 
are yet resorted to, to restore the forests which we ar^ 4^ 
stroying. In many places even now, woodlands are more 
valuable than cleared fields. It is true, that in the northwest 
part of the state, we have vast forests yet, but it is equally 
true, that their majesty is bowing' before the wood chopper^s 
axe, and will soon be gone. We do not regret the disappear- 
ance of the native forests, because by that means, more hu- 
man beings can be supported in the State, but in the older 
parts of Ohio, means should even now begin to be used to re- 
store trees enough for fences^ fuel and timber, for the house 
builder and joiner. In bur forests we are by far better off 
than Illinois state, tVisconsin, or Iowa Territories, ^here wood 
is scarce, even how, and coal is equally so, at this early date 
of their settlement. 

Though fifty years have passed by, since this state begart 
to be settled by us, yet we have vast forests unfelled in our 
hilly region, and in the northwestern corner of the state. 
Even, along the Ohio river, an European, as he passed along 
the stream, would naturally suppose from what he saw of it, 
that our interior was occujpied by one unbroken forest, tenant- 
ed only by wild beasts and wild men. 

Mankind in all ages, even ' before the fall of man, and 
in |ill communities, have first settled along the rivers, and, 
their banks are even now, most densely populated. Paris, 
Lon^on^ Vienna, and all the great cities of Europe, rear 
their tall and glittering spires on the margins of rivers. 
This remark holds good in every region of our globe 
where a dense population " do congregate." Canals are 
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but artfficial rivers, and attaract to them' a deiwe populatioii^ 
Geod roads come m competiti6n next, after rivers, either natu- 
ral or art^cial, in attraction. We are multiplying tbem> and 
thereby^ increasing our numbers, our wealth, and our moral 
power* 

But we return to travel in ouir nanow path, out of which, 
we have taken two or three steps. From the wild woods, we 
come back to continue our botanical journey. We next treat 
of such plants as have been long cultivated. This we do un- 
der the head of 

NAT17BAUZKD FLAITTS. 

The cultivation of the yellow leafed tobacco has be.etf 
attended with signal success, in our hilly region. This 
kind of tobacco, pells higher than any other, in several 
European countries, sucl^ as Holland and Germany. It 
has sold evepi in . Ohio, sometimes as' high as ten dollars 
a hundred, in the leaf. It is cured in a particular man- 
ner, and grows only on rather a thin soil, such as exists in our 
hilly region. It grows on new lands, just cleared of their 
woods. A crop of wheat does well on the ground where the 
tobacco had grown in the preceding season. Instances like 
the following have often been known. With one hundred dol- 
lars, a former has purchased eighty acres of hilly land, in the 
woods, which he, and his family, cleared off, or deadened what 
timber he and they did not clear off. He then planted the 
whole in yellow leaf tobacco, the first year, except such, land 
as he reserved, for corn and vegetables. He erected his hous- 
es of logs, in which he dried his tobacco, by the aid of fire. In 
the winter following, he sold tobacco enough to enable him to 
purchase six hundred and forty acres of the most fertile land, 
in some other part of the state. In the meantime, he had a 
crop of wheat coming forward on the same land where the to- 
bacco had grown. The latter crop, which when arrived at 
maturity, he sold for money enough to enable him to remove to 
his large farm, and to go fojrward with his improvements there. 
In a few years hq became a wealthy and independent farmer. 
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TUs yeUow leaf tobaoco^ is. cukivBteiL m Fairfield, Hocking, 
Perry, Licking, Guernsey, Belmont, Starke, Muskingum, and 
many other counties in our hilly region. In the Miami valley 
the cultivation of the palma christi has been attended with 
great success, and the manufacture of castor oil from it, cold 
pressed. It has been found quite profitable to those who made 
it. The annual value of this oil, thus made, we do not know, 
but we do know, that it is considerable. 

The cultivation of the sweet potatoe, along the Ohio river, 
and all its tributaries, as high as latitude 4(P north, has suc- 
ceeded extremely well. They are a very profitable crop. Its 
value sometimes is worth three hundred dollars, on an acre. 

In Lawrence county, cotton has always been raise(|, for 
family use. We raise the green sieed, mostly, such as grows 
in Kentucky^ below latitude 37° north. This plant is more cul- 
tivated on the Wabash as high as Vincennes, but, in so high a 
latitude it is not a certain crop, and it has to be topped in Au- 
gust to check its fbrther growth. The largest field which we 
ever saw, along the Wabash, contained only twenty acres. 

Hemp is cultivated in places, and produces very well, but 
our people, as well as many others, do not like to handle it. 
Our Irish people prefer to it, the potatoe, just as our 3rankees 
do the pumpkin. 

Flax seems to be going out of use, and our people cultivate 
less of it every year. They prefer cotton to flax, and they 
prefer too, the cotton cloths of Rhode Island and Massachu* 
setts to theii^ own manufactured cloths. The spinning wheel, th^ 
reel, and the loom are not much used in Ohio, especially the 
two former. Our people prefer buying their cloths from the 
east, to making them here, and they are right. The production 
of the articles of food — meat and bread, for the hungry labors 
ers of &e east, best suits our present condition. 
12 
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Besides our native trees, shrubs, plaats, flowers, vegetablesi 
and grasses, we have imported nearly all those, which are cul- 
tivated, in the eastern states. When introduced, from places 
lying in our parrallels of latitude, they even improve by the 
change, of soil and longitude. 

The apple, pear, cherry, peach, quince, &c. do well here, 
and produce new varieties, sometimes, which it would be well 
to give back, to our eastern friends, as a restored loan, and as 
the interest on the principal which we have borrowed from 
them. Our western fruits, are delicious, and they are emi- 
ghitihg, like their owners, to the far west, where we hope 
their fortunes will be made better, by their removal. The 
peach, pear and plum tree, are often destroyed, in old grounds, 
by a white worm existing in vast numbers about its roots. 
A thorough washing of the tree, with hot water, and by digging 
away the earth ^rom the roots, early in the spring, and as often 
as necessary, pouring on the ground and on the very roots of 
the tree, boiling hot water, will certainly kill the worms and 
preserve the trees. In Tennessee the same worm, we be- 
lieve, destroys the apple tree. 

The peach, CMiginally brought from Persia, perhaps, flour- 
ishes most, in a southern climate. - It does better in wesjt Ten- 
nessee, and in Alabama, than in Ohio. The tree grows larger, 
lasts longer, and the flruit is laiger and better, there also; 
whereas our apple tree, and its fruit do best here. We can 
exchange with those neighbors, by means of our steamers. 
We can carry them, our apples, and bring back their dried 
peaches and their cottons. 

The potatoe, (which we believe, was found in latitude 40^ 
south, in South America, whjch in temperature, is equal to 45^ 
north latitude,) does not always succeed here as well as it does 
fiurther north, either in quantity or quality. Our summers are 
too long for its growth. It is quite disposed to grow awhile, 
stq), start again and grow, and start i^ain, producing a rotten 
inMei an unpleasant and unhealthy plant. This depends on 
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the season; some yean it does better^ init, on the wbde, our 
Irish potatoe is unequal to those raised in a colder region, in 
Western New York^ or Canada. 

Our Indian oom is unsurpassed, by all the other com in the 
world. We raise the gourd-seed com, with twenty four, or 
or even with thirty rows on the cob. One bushel and a half 
of eaii9, produi^e one bushel of shelled ooi'n. It exoeb all 
other com, in sweetness, and produces two quarts ni(»e Whis- 
key to the bushel, than the New Yoi^ cotn. This plant grows 
only in the richest land, and Requires so long a summer, as 
rarely to come to pei^ection, above 41^ SO' north latitude. 
This com was originally cultivated in this region, by the Indi- 
ans, from ^^liiom we derived it. It grows on the most fertile 
lands, from lake Erie, to the Mexican gulph. It grows, along 
the Mississif^i, from Rock Island, downwards, and indeed, in 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, below 41^ 30^ north. It 
produces, sometimes in favorable seasons, ninety bushels of com 
to the acre, in the Miami and Scioto vallies; but fifty bushels 
are perhaps a common crop. The ground is plowed, but the com 
is never hoed. Four boys, and four good horses, can cultivate 
one hundred acres of this com, afler it is planted. If hoed, as 
in the east, this grain woul^ be better in quality, and the 
product would be one third greater, for the better culture. 

Wheat succeeds well within one half ^f our territorial 
limits. Our country produces from twenty to forty bushels to 
the acre, on all good lands well cuHiyated, It is now, April 
1837, worth one dollar a bushel, it sells even higher. Let us 
calculate, a farmer's profits, in the Scioto and Miami valleys? 
if he i-aises com, or wheat, it does not cost him, more than ten 
dollars an acre to cultivate, get out and carry his crop to a 
market. If a crop of com, at fifty bushels to the acre, at fifty 
cents a bushel, is twenty-five ddllars; deduct ten dollars, leaves 
fifteen dollars an acre, clear profit. Suppose, that he raises 
three hundred acres of com annually, which amounts to four 
thousand five hundred dollars. If Ke raises wheat, say one 
hundred acres, at forty dollars an acre, deducting ten dollars 
for expenses, leaves thirty dollars an acre, Uiree thousand del- 
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lars niar«, m ^il seven thoasaod five hundred doUais a yeir, 
besides all his pork, beef &c. say^ two thousand five hundr^ 
dollars besides supporting his &mily. So that, a &noer| wIk) 
owns a thousand acres of land in the, Scioto or Miami valleys, 
c^ lay up> they generally each lay up, or rather lay ou^ near* 
ly or quite ten thousand dollars a year, in buying eon^ess 
lands, in Illinois, lor their children. These are our wealtiii<l6t 
farmers who own farge farms. 

Kany farmers are prospering more than ours, then we knoilr 
not where to look for them. Farms which produce such a pro^ 
fit, could be purchased for forty dollars, an acre. It is easy to 
see, that they are now worth, twice the sum for which thiay 
might be bought. 

GRASSES, NATIVE AND NATUBAUZBD. 

When first settled, Ohio was a great grass country, especi- 
ally, along our rivers and in our prairies and barrens. Even 
in the woods^ in many parts of our country, grasses grew every 
where. In prairies, there were grasses, intermingled with 
flowers, in endless numbers. There was a clover, called " buf- 
faloe clover," but, our native grasses have disappeared, mostly, 
and the Naturalized, red top, blue grass, herds grass, red clover 
and white clover, have conquered and expelled the natives 
from our soil. Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, and 
the farthest-west, are still covered with wild grasses; but the 
tame grasses will one day banish them along with the Indians, 
over the Rocky mountains. The decree has gone forth, and 
it is in the course of a speedy execution;- "That all the west 
shall be covered by well cultivated farms," all this country- 
was intended for cultivation, and all those rivers of the far west 
wil be navigated by the steamer, knd the largest cities in the 
world, will one day, be in the west, aud exert avast influence 
on the destiny of this nation. This decree is registered and 
recorded. 
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BIRbS, klisibteNt and kt6RATING. 

These are nearly the same as those of Penasylvania and 
Maryland, in corresponding parallels of latitude, 

OVB CONSTANT BESIDENT8, 

Are the turkey; turkey buzzard; hawk, three species; 
pheasant; paHridge, or quail; blue jay; Wood duck, seven 
species ; sparrow ; redbird ; wood-pecker, five species. Among 
these are the wood-cock and yellow-hammer. The eagle, 
large baldheaded; small eagle and grey eagle, raven and 
crow. King-fisher; sap-sucker; wren; snow-bird; owls, two 
species; prairie hen or grouse, and turtle dove. 

The blue-bird id seen in the southern parts of the state, 
every pleasant, warm day in the winter. 

MIORATINO BIBDSi 

The wild goose visits us on the Scioto, early in the avtumh, 
and tanries with tis ontil spting, living on the com in thefield^ 
and feeding on the green,.iiewiy'sawn wheat. Many of them 
aire domesticated, though they have the air of a wild fi>wl, and 
sometimed join the wild ones, unless restrained by cropping 
their wings. This bird lives all winter aboiut Sandvsky bay, 
and from^ thence southwardly to Pickaway plains; Several 
species ci duck appear among us in the spring, as they are 
passing northwardly, on their annual journey to the &r-'north. 
The wild pigeob comes in the spHng, sometimes in March, 
or even, earlier, on his joumfey north, and after paying us a 
visit, of about a month, passes on his journey. In September 
he returns to see us again, spencHng six weeks with us, 
feasting on the pigeon berry, Phytolacca decandra, the new 
acorns, and other nuts, and such food as the country produces 
ifor his use. 

Formerly the pige<»8 tarried here all summer, bnikliiig 
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their nests, uid rearing their young; but the country is too 
well settled for them now; so, like the trapper for 5eayer,and 
the hunter, they are off into the distant forests, where their 
food is abundant, and where there is none to disturb them in 
their lawful pursuits. 

Loons are seen along the Ohio river, but they are seldom 
killed. The heron and th# crane visit us in the spring, and 
tarry here all summer, and rear their young. The sand- 
hill crane lives on the >Scioto, and tarries there nearly all the 
year. The robbin^red-breast, black bird, and Baltimore ori<^e 
visit us early in the spring, and tarry here through the sum- 
mer. 

Four species of swallow visit us : the bam swallow, the 
chimney swallow, the martin and the ground swallow. They 
spend the summer with us, until their young are reared, when 
they leave us abruptly. The magpie comes in April or May. 
We call him bob-of-lincoln. He is not much of a musician, 
though that is not his fault, as he labors hard to sing as well 
as he can. 

We have the yellow bird, resembling the canary bird, ex- 
cept in his cdor. It is undoubtedly of the same family. We 
have several species of humming-birds and the goldfinch. 

The whip-poor-will visits us not very early in the spring. 
The king bird comes as soon as he thinks the bees, hovering 
abc^t the flowers, are numerous enough to feed himself and 
his young ones. This Hsad op a Departj4ent, lives only on 
the most industrious classes of insects. 

After a long storm from the southwest, many birds of ^fie- 
rent species are oflen seen here, of a most beautiful plumage, 
which disappear again ^fter a week's fair weather. We do 
not even know their names. The pewee comes early and 
retires early. Gulls, or stormy petrels are often seen ^long 
the Ohio river, before a southwestern storm. A few years 
since, paroquetts,, in large flocks lived in the woods, along the 
Ohio river, from Miller's bottom downwards, and along, the 
Scioto river, upwards from its mouth, to where Cokmb.us now 
aipMde, They are still iathe woods along the bottoms below 
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Ohillecothe near the river, where there is the proper food for 
them to eat, and birds enough for them to torment by their ^ 
sqalling nobe. We have the cat-bird of two species, snipes, 
and the real ortolan. * 

We have four species of thrush, but the brown one deserves 
oar special notice fbr his singing, and his imitative powers. 
He delighted once to live along the Scioto river, among the 
great variety of feathered songsters, that then dwelt along 
the banks of the Scioto. As we have often, more than twenty 
years ^ince, while travelling in the then woods along the banks 
qf the Scioto, stopped awhile to hear him sing, and see him 
act his several comedies and tragedies ; it seems no more 
than right to give our readers some idea of his several per- 
formances on such occasions. This Shakspeare among birds, 
seats himself on some tree, where the greatest variety of all 
sorts of birds dwell, and makes it his business to mock and 
disappoint them. Hence, his common name of mocking- 
bird. Having seated himself in a proper place, he listens in 
profound silence to the songs of the several sorts of birds 
around him. In the vernal season he makes the love caU of a 
female of some near neighbor, with heart-stirring melody, 
until the males come in flocks to caress their loved mate, 
when lo! no such lovely bird is there. They find instead of 
the lovely fair one, a homely brown thrush. Having succeed- 
ed in imposing on one species, he proceeds to play off similar 
" tricks upon other travellers." He continues his play, until 
he is satisfied with his own mischief and his neighbors^ disap- 
poi|itment8. 

When the other birds have young ones, he watehes their 
nests, until the parents have left them in quest of food, when, 
seating himself near their domiciles, he imitates the scream 
of the hawk or some other bird of prey. If the parents heed 
this scream and come home, very well, but if not heedad by 
them, he proceeds to imitate the voice of the young ones in 
the utmost distress and agony. He utters their shrill cry and 
their dying groan, when the affrighted and afRicted pa- 
rents eorne flying in the utmost haste and ' trepidati6a to re- 
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liieve their BuSering, dying young ooes, but bcihoM! tie one fa 
near them, but the inuocentj the plain, the honest and eahdid 
Mb. Thrush, who retires as if laughing in bis sleeve, at the 
trick which he has played off upon the parents. 

In the evening, after the birds have reared their young ones, 
and when all join tp raise their several hymns of praise, the 
thrush seats himself in this woodland orchestra, and begins by 
singing in succession, the notes and songs of all the hkdt^ 
around him, beating all of them, using their own aof es, and 
singing their own songs. 

Having thus, as he supposes, carried off the ptize in this 
musical contest, he prepares for hiBjinale, by taking his seat 
on the topmost end of the highest bough of the . loftiest tree, 
standing on the highest ground in all the grove, apd then he 
commences .to sing his own clear notes, and his own most 
delightful song. At times, his wings are expanded, his neck 
is extended, every feather on his whole body, quivers with 
bis exertion of every limb, and his whole soul i^ exerted to its 
utmost power, to produce the most perfect melody that was , 
ever heard in the woods of Ohio. He continues his delightful 
music, until after all the other birds are silent and still, so 
that ^is own song is the only one, then heard in all the grove, 
far and wide, all around bin), for a long time. 

Thus we see, that he can act a principal part in the beggar's 
q>era, or in the cOmedy of errors. He can play Falstaff in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, the Ghost in Hamlet, or, Mac* 
beth in tragedy, and well deserves to be called Wiujak 
Shakspbabe among the birds, not of Stratford upon the Avon, 
but of CH^«I'IC0TH9 upon the Scioto. 

MEDICAL TOPOQBAPHY, DISEASES, CUMATE, TORNADOES 
AND THE WlNl^RS IN THIS STATE. 

, bx tb^ .^uJimMi iqf 1808, afeverof the remittent typef ma4fl 
its. appearance, cs^tending from the Ohio river, on the south, tp 
I^ake Erie on the no^h. 
Jjt9 ^ypptoqis M^ere chilfa m the forenoon) betwoen tea ai|d 
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eleven o'clock, which were suoceded by violent fever, afterwards 
in an hour and a half The fever continued to rage till about 
six o'clock, in the evening. During the exacerbation, great 
pain or oppression was felt in the brain, liver, spleen or stomach, 
and frequently, in all these organs. The sweating stage took 
place about midnight. By daylight, there was a respite, but 
not a total exemption from the urgency of these symptcxns. 

This was the common course of the disease, but there were 
occasionally found, distinct intermittents and a few cases of 
continued fever. The first cases mentioned afforded no oppor- 
tunity for interposing tonicks. In the second order, every 
common man as well as the physician was acquainted with the 
proper, and certain remedy; and the third form of the epidem- 
ic, was most safely left to the healing power of nature. 

Such however, was the malignancy of our autumnal diseases, 
that from the best information we can procure, the Hockhock- 
ing country, (now called Lancaster,) in a circle of five miles 
around Lancaster, the one fifth of the inhabitants died, in that 
year! From information given us by many in the same circle 
around Chillicothe, one sixth part of the inhabitants were swept 
ofi* by death. 

As a sequel to this epidemic, a most annoying and incorigi- 
ble afiection of the skin took place; nor have there been want- 
ing cases of the same description in any year since the above 
mentioned. The emigrants fr6m the Atlantic states could not 
be persuaded, that it was not the same disease which' in their 
country, is denominated itch. But in this opinion they are 
certainly mistaken, inasmuch as it resists all the remedies 
which are successfully employed in that disease* 

MILK Btctansm, 

Its most prominent symptoms were first, a sense of uncom- 
mon lassitude, and a listlessness, and aversion to muscular mo- 
tion. A slight pain about the ancles, which seemed gradually 
to ascend to Uie calyes of the legs, and in a few hours more, » 
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dull pain, which atxia terminated in a spotm, .or a ciamp «f tlM 
stomach. This was quickly foUowed by Violent eflSnrts lo vowt 
it, which continued for four, Ave^ six or seven days; or untU 
death closed the scene. If the patient recovered it was obly to 
receive at no very distant period, another shock, ecjuatiy teivi^ 
fie and appalling. The geographical range of this fell disease, 
was confined mostly to the barren^. 

The diagnosticks between this disease, and the Cholera 
Morbus, was the obstinate constipation of the bowels fit)m first 
to last. Many treatises have been written concerning the dis- 
ease, but as yet, our knowledge of eidier its causes or cure is 
imperfect. Where the cattle are kept firom wild grass, this dm- 
ease is never found. It is now no longer known, only in his- 
tory, we believe. 

The description of Autumnal diseases, as just given, has been 
without variation; except in the violence of the syvaptaaiBia 
any of the succeeding years, until 1823. 

In 1813 and 14, the disease, wiiich prevailed as an awfid 
epidemic, in these two years, was not peculiar to the Western 
country. We mean the disease named in some sections of the 
United States — *' pneumonia typhoides''— or " typhus jrfeurisy ;'^ 
in other sections, pneumonia '^biliosa^-^but in this country 
called, the '^ cold •plague.'^ 

Heavy and long continued rains, commenced about the focu> 
teenth of November 1822, and ccmtinued almost daily, until the 
first day of the ensuiiig June. 

It was ooo^utdd by some perstms, that the country lying be- 
tween the Scioto and Miami rivers, had the twentieth part rf 
its surfiice covored, during the months, of Afarch, April and 
May, with water. A fever commenced its ravages, and con- 
tinued its course, during the months of June, July, August, 
September, and during the early port of October. It was of 
the remittent and continued type, affecting more or less, many, 
perhaps, nineteen twentieths of the people. No intermission 
was noticed in the course of tWenty-four hours, nor was the 
low country of the Scioto and Miami, the only location of this 
form of f^ver. In north latitude between Z9^ and ^^ this disr 
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eoptmg the AUe^any ridge> itielf. Previous to this year, 
pufanonaiy consumptioQ was nrelj seen, and epilepsy was a 
rare disease in (Mo. These diseases are now as common as 
in the Atlantic states^ Dyspepsia has become a very ccMmnon 
disease, and doubtless, has bemi a sequel, to long continued in- 
term(ttiog and remittiog fevers, by exhaiqsting the powers of 
Uie liver. 

In 1834 there w«pe very few cases of intermittent or remittent 
fever, nor ha»th^« since been a gfeneral qiidemic. In 1827, 
it was known, that while the rivet country was, healthfiil, the 
small streams had the inluibiti^its of their banks, affected with 
dysentery. 

It might be proitahle, to our citizen to mack out the wide 
^Kfference between, what is, by c<Hnmon people called dysen-t 
tery,*— and the true dysentery or 0ux. These diseases of dys- 
entery and diarrhoea^ are confounded with each o^er, as being 
one and the same^ whereas they are a» {^posite, in their na^ 
ture, and m their i^ppropriate remedies, as any two diseasesy 
that fiffect the human body. The fint, consisting of a continu- 
ed stricture and constipation of the bowels, from first to last, 
and requiring ^v^acuants for their remedy, while the last con- 
sists in a relaxation of the intestinal fibres, and requite? astris- 
gentii for its cure. Much mischief has occured from a wwat 
of discrimination in these diseases. We find accordingly that 
upon the approach of cold weather, a congestion^ and disten- 
ti<mof the liver or sfdeen, take place, and frequentlty, a painfol 
affection of Hie joints, which is called rheumatism, arising from 
the use of asteingents in dysentery or flux, 

We have only fiirther to add, that since the year of 1827^ 
the health of our stote, has been unparalleled by that of any 
ether state in the Union, scarcely a case of fever to be seen 
among line residents of Ohio. 

Trom 1837 to 1837, south of the summit level, between lak« 
JSsie Bind the Ohio river, fevers have been very rare. The Asi- 
atic cholera was in Cincinnati, Chillicotbe, Columbus, and sev-^ 
end other towns in two summers, while that desolating scvwM^^ 
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prevailed in the United States. We have enjoyed a degree of 
health unparallekd in the whole Union during the last teo 
years. Our autumns almost without a cloud in view, have been 
truly delightful. We see the rosy cheek, the cheerful counte- 
nance, the quick, light, el^tic step, and hear the sound of in- 
dustry in all its life and vigor, in all our growing and prosper- 
ous towns: We no longer have a sickly seeuauy every year, 
as all new countries have, but in their stead, health, happi* 
ness and prosperity prevail. , From all we hear, see, and kaow, 
of our country and its climate, we have reason - to believe, 
and do believe, that Ohio will be one of the healthiest regions 
in the world. The forests are cleared off, to a great degree, 
over a large portion of our territory, and the grass and weeds, 
in the woods, have been ate down by the cattle. The whole 
surface of our soil, even in the woods, has become dry, com- 
pared with what it was twenty years since. The whole at- 
mosphere is drier than formerly, and the fogs and ^(^ists which 
once rose from the ea^h every morning, and fell down upon it 
again in the evening in the form of a heavy dew, are no ktfi- 
ger seen, felt, or known among \\3. Those who wish to find 
these things, must travel beyond us to the west. Our roads, 
twenty years since, were mostly shaded by a dense forest, and 
the mud was abundant in them, even in August. Those for-* 
ests, are mostly destroyed, and our roads, are dry eight 
months in the year. Within a few short years, Ohio will pre- 
sent the aspect of an old settled country, traversed by oanals 
and roads, thronged with travelers and animated by a dense 
population. Our winters have very little snow, and what we 
have soon disappears before the rays of the . sun. While the 
people of New York and all the eastern states, even Philadel- 
phia, are suffering from deep snows, and intense coldj it is not 
tinconunon with us to have warm weather, freezing a little in 
the, night, and thawing during the day, opened by a white frost 
in the morning. 

Thus our winter proceeds, until early in JMarch, when the 
iarmei* plows l^s fields, and sows bis oats and other spring 
grains* 
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OVBRENTS OF AIR. 

The current which prevails most in all tha^t part of the state 
Ijing south of the summit level between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio river, con;ies frcnn the Mexican Gulph. This ci^rrentibl- 
lows the Mississippi upwards, and the Ohio river and its tribu- 
taries, to their sources, where it comes in contact with a cur- 
rent of air descending the lakes, from lake Superior and the 
Frozen Ocean. : These two currents having united their for- 
ces, pass down lakes ^ie and Ontario, and through the St, 
Lawrence to the sea. Where these two currents meet, var 
ries from forty mil0s south, to as many niiles north of the sum- 
mit level, between the waters of the Mississippi and those of 
the St. Lawrence. At the town of Delaware we have often 
seen both these currents, bearing abng the clouds. Some- 
times one current was uppermost, sometimes the other, as ei- 
ther set of clouds happened to be the most loaded with mois- 
ture. When those two currents of air impinge on each other, 
meeting at an oblique angle they both move with a very great 
force. A tornadoe, is the necessary result. Such an one 
touched Urbana, and rising, swept across Licking and jK|K>x^ 
counties, a few miles below Kenyon college; then rushing 
along eastwardly, touching New Lisbon in Cohmibiana county^ 
it passed onward, occasionally tOMching the earth, until it rose 
over the Alleghanies, and we heard of its ravages no farther 
in the United States. Across Licking and Knox counties its 
width was scarcely one mile, but where it moved, it prostrated 
every foi'est tree^ or stripped it of its limbs and left it stand- 
ing as a monument o£ its inexorable wrath. This tornadoe hap- 
pened on the 18th of May, 1825. 

On the other or northern side of the summit level, before 
mentioned, there was such a tornadoe in the year 1788, and it 
passed the Maumee river, about five miles below the head of 
the rapids, and moved eastwardly quite across the now state of 
Ohio, occasionally touching the earth and prostrating the forest 
wherever it desce^ided to the ground. 

Another effect, resulting from the impinging of these two 
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currents of air, is the eooling of the waters held in suspensioo 
by either of them, and the consequent descent of the water in 
the foim of min, snow, hail, or dew. Tliere is more rain on 
the summit level, than there is either north or south of it^ more 
frost and snow. 

The southern current of air is always wanner than the north- 
western one, and those who live where tibesef currents alter- 
nately prevail, sometimes changing several times in a day, 
feel all the inconveniences resulting from such frequent chan- 
ges of teii4>erature. This difference is from three to twenty, 
or even more d^rrees of Fahrenheit. Where these changes 
occur in very warm weather^ the effect on the human system 
k very sensibly felt. Our westwardly wind, in the lower part 
of tiie btate, is generally a dry <Hie, and a gentle current of 
air. 

The effect produced by this wmd from the Mexican Gulph, 
is very sensibly feh by us in winter. It is the principal cause 
why bur winters in Ohio, are much warmer than they are east 
of the mountains. In the winter of 1827-^ we had the soulii- 
western current of air all winter. It came loaded with water, 
which fell in torrents, during that winter, and on the eighth of 
January, there was the greatest freshet which we h^ had for 
years before. And on the Scioto, we had no ice that winter^ 
more than three-e^hths of an inch in thickness. 

During all that winter, while the rain was fklling in tor- 
rents, in CHiio, there was nd rain and but little snow on the 
Upper Misssissippi, in the Wiscoinsin country, and in all the 
regi<m west of lake Michigan. In the f<^owing spring and 
summer, there was no rise in the streams of that region, worth 
naming. The whole winter there, was feir, almost without 
a cloud, and it was excessively cold, mcMre so than common 
in that coldest of all countries in the wwld, for its latitude. 
So much f<nr the difference of climate, between Ohio and Wis- 
consin Territory. 
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OUR WINTERS 

We have been at considerable pz^ins to get as accurate in- 
formation as possible, as to our winters, before we came into 
the state ; and our own recollection is relied on, for a pe- 
riod oi twenty-five winters past. We proceed to state our 
infonnation, as well as our recollections, as to the winters 
since 1786, 

1785 mUd. 1799 severe. 1813 cold.* 1826 mUd. 

1786 mild. 1800 severe. , 1814 mild. 1827 mfld. 

1787 mild. 1801 mild. 1815 mild. 1828 mild. 

1788 mild. 1802 mild. 18;16 mild. 1829 cold. 

1789 mild. 1803 mild. 1817 mild. 1830 cold. 

1790 mild. 1804 mild. ' . 1818 mild. 1831 cold. 

1791 severe. 1805 mild. 1819 mild. 1832 mild. 
17d2 severe. 1806 mild. .1820 mild. 1833 mild. 

1793 mild. 1807 mild. 1821 mild. 1834 mild. 

1794 mild. 1808 severe. 1822 mild. 1835 mild. 

1795 mild. 1809 severe. 1823 mild. 1836 mild. 

1796 severe. 1810 mild. 1824 mild. 1837 mild. 

1797 severe. 181 1 mild. 1825 mild. 1838 mild. 

1798 severe. 1812 mild. 

The winter of .1791-2 was severe, and Governor Sargeant 
computed the snow that fell in the month of January, at ^wen- 
ty^our inches! On the 23d of January 1792, the thermometer 
sunk seven degrees below zero. The winter of 1796-7 is 
considered the severest one ever known in this state. On the 
morning of the 8th of January, 1797, the thermometer sunk 
eighteen degrees below zero. During that winter, the ther- 
mometer sunk below zero seven other mornings. The winters 
of 1791 and 1792, were quite cold, but not severe, like 1796 
and 1797. During these last 'mentioned years, the Ohio was 
frozen over, four weeks, and frost occurred so late as the 
twenty-fourth day of May. 

In the spring of 1834, we had a frost all over Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, as late as the sixteenth day of May, which 

* Snow twentj-four inehes deep at Fort Wayne. 
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killed the leaves on the trees, the wheat, &c., in Kentucky^ 
along the Ohio river. It destroyed all the fruit, far and wide, 
and extending its ravages beyond the mountains, to Pennsylv»« 
nia. New Jersey and New York. There was ice at Louisville, 
Kentucky, an inch in thickness, two mornings in succession. 

November is often one of the most pleasaht months in the 
year, and such weather often extends nearly through De- 
cember. February is frequently a pleasant month. The 
quantity of snow that falls in the southern parts of Ohio, is 
quite inconsiderable, never enough for any good sleighing. 
Hoar frost is often seen on a pleasant winter^s morning. 

Snow has been known to fall two feet deep at Fort Wayne, 
while rain only, fell in the southern parts of Ohio. All the 
snows which we do have, in the Scioto valley, below Big Wal- 
nut creek, generally follow, a rain, and melt as they fall. 
The southwest wind brings the rain, which being turned aside 
by .the ncnrthem current of air, the latter lets fall its light load 
of snow upon us. 

Northeastern and eastern winds are scarcely ever knoWn 
here. From their rage, the Alleghanies interpose a barrier 
which effectually defends us from all their violence and fury. 
While all the Atlantic cities feel the direful effects of those 
storms which sweep acrpss the Atlantic, from Europe, we in 
this valley of the Mississippi, feel not even one gentle puff of 
air from' the east. This whole valley, on such occasions, 
smiles in peace. When we have often crossed the Allegha- 
nies east and west, we saw little difference in summer in the 
forwardness of the crops, in the same latitude ; but in winter, 
we always found more snow on, east of the mountains, than 
west of them. And near the eastern base of the moun- 
tains they have occasionally, cold currents of air from the AF- 
leghanies sent down to cool the courtiers and courtezans, who 
visit Washington city every wmter, which we neither need 
nor wish to have, in Ohio. 

As to humidity, our atmosphere has undergone a wonderful 
change for the better within the last ten years. 

We have mentioned two several tornadoes which have oc^ 
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olUlreil in Cyo, within the last fifty-two y^ian, to which we 
add xmoj that occuired from the west, and eouthweet winds 
ooayaJE^ in c<mtact irith each others On the 28th of May« 
1807 Uie wind blew down the Ohio river with violence) in the 
morning. One current of air bore its clouds^ to the north, an- 
other current was carrying its clouds to the east The dif- 
ferent currents prevailed at differ^it altitiiries* The western 
cuntent traversed the southern one at right angles^ Before 
wxm, both currents had united their volume and were moving 
towahls the east^ or up the Ohio river. Soon after tins, the 
west wind was at the suriace of the earth* Before two o^clock 
P» M< a naitow whirlwind, or tomadoe, swept over the eas^ 
tern part of Cincinnati, demolished a few, old, ruinous houses^ 
threw down some pld^ tops of chimneys, and finally prostrated 
several fruit trees, in the vicinity of the town. Similar phe- 
itomena. were observed ofidi the western country, oorth and 
south of Cincinnati, fot a distance of one hundred miles. 
These whirlwinds moved, along in narrow veins, in the direc- 
ticm of the Alleghanies until they Were stopped in their 
course. These two currents of air^ the southwest and west- 
em, produce, tornadoes as low down as Tennesree and Upper 
Alabama. And We fa&ve had three such, it appears, within 
My two years. Two were produced by the northwestern and 
southwestern currents of air, co;ming in contact, and one was 
produced by the western And souUiweste^rn currents. The 
whole three were just about equal to one northeastwardly 
storm along the Atlantic coast, such as prevail there every 
year. But, inasmuch as the storms do pot, and will not visit 
us oftenet than once in eighteen years, on an average, the au- 
thors oi geographies in the eastern states visit us with them, 
on papdr, and represent our peaceful v$illey, as peculiarly sub- 
ject to tornadoes! With what truth, the world may judge 
from our statement of facts, which is beyond the reach of all 
contradiction, 

As to our warm weather, we haVe about two months more 
of it in Ohio, than the people of western New York, Vermont 

■' 14 - 
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and New Hampekire Iib^ in aay one yeas; Oint 
ers work oot, on an o^vmgef mtm ramtii^ m tU yea^ audi 
then work indoors^ Ike other moalhfl; or they trava) atuth^aiid 
there spend the winter, at their bu«kitt96; wkeve the weathet ii 
warmer and theur wages hi^er. 

Immediately on the shore of kke Erie^ the weatfaor in irm* 
ter, is about three degrees colder than it i9 twenty milee aoutii 
of the ridge, where tfielake riveva rise. And h is about tmi 
Agrees colder at Cleveland than at Cincinnati, im wistart 
Trareling from the lake southwardly, a Very sensible differ^ 
ence is experienced en reaching the Sciotii valley. Se in ik» 
heat of summer, in traveling to the lake, a coolness^ highly 
invigorating is felt by the traveler from oar valley. Hence, 
a tour to the lake, is advisable in summer, for those who sn£> 
ferfrom the heat of the south. 

Whether our atmosphere will continne to become more and 
more dry, as our forests disappear before tm^ we cannot pom** 
tively say, though we can see ne reason why it shoirfd not be 
the case. All the eflbcts whielt the GvUivation of the whole 
valley of the Mississippi, will prodaee on out cliraate, camwl 
be certainly fbreseen, but we believe, tb»t ouc seasons will be* 
come warmer and drier. They wiil be mere healthful in the 
states west of us, warmer, drier and more equable in temper- 
ature, and possibly, the soil wijt be lees prochicttve, in tUa 
state, than at present. 

[To all human appearance, this great valley is intended by 
its great, good, and wise Author, for a vast number of peopfe 
in which to live, move about, and act, and eventually, to con- 
trol forever, the destinies of the most powerfiil nation on the 
globe. After the next census, will be the time to fe on the 
course which we and our posterity will forever pursue, in 
governing ourselves and the eastern people. Thus ^r we 
have been mere "hewers of wood, and drawers of water'* for 
the east. As the wheel of time revolves, we, who are new 
at the bottom, shall be on its summit. We shall do ourselves 
justice, in due time, and be, what we musrtf be, an (yv^rwhelmw 
ing majority of this nation.] 
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PERIOD FIRST. 



THIS TEBIOD EXl'fiNDS TkOM THE FIRST DISCOVERT AND NA.VI- 
GATIOW or tAKE ERIE, BT THE FRENCH, IN 1680, TO THE 
siBTTLEMENT OF MARIETTA, APRIL 7tH, 1788. IT COMPRISES 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT TEARS.' 

The StBt Europeans who visi1;ed this region, were the French. 
In 1680, La Salle, a Frenetoan, started on an expedition, and 
passing up Lake Erie and Lakes St. Clair and Huron and 
cruising sloag Lake Michigan, disembarked near where fort 
(Ifaicago now stands. He traversed the intermediate country 
between that place and the Illinois river. He descended that 
stream to its mouth. Descending the Mississippi, he arrived at 
length, at its mouth, af^er passing through many dangers and 
great hardships. Going home to France, he returned .fay sea, to 
&e mouth of the' Mississippi, and in endeavoring to pass t^xmgh 
the coutitry by land, to Canada, he lost his life, being murd^- 
ed by one of his own party, somewhere in what is now the 
stale <^ Illinois, as near as we can judge fipom his narrative. 
F^rom this period^ fcnrwaiid, the French Misskmaries, visited the 
valley of the Mississippi very firoqueotly^ and their government 
was engaged in sending persons anvMig the Indiahs to ctoneili- 
ttte them; and military men were sent to examine the country, 
and select the most eligible sites for fortifications. Whoever 
lofoks at ^e map of the country traversed, wil] at once peir- 
ceive witli what prudence they executed their commissions, 
ituabec, Mmitmal; Oswisigo, Jtiofuu rk^, Presque-Ma^ ifc- 
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trdt, Mackinaw^ the Straits of St. Mary, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
St« Louis, &c. &c, wero as well selected for military poMs, as 
could possibly be done, even at this day, when this country is 
well settled and of course, well known. 

Tlie first vessel ever punched by Europeans, on the uppw 
lakes, was the Griffin, built by La Salle, in 1680, andvWas lost on 
its return vo3rage jfrom Chicago to Niagara river. Afler its de- 
parture it was never heard of, nor is the fiite of any of its crew 
known* Not a white man dwelt on the bordeirs of that lake, nor 
in the Western States. Sixty years had elapsed since the 
landing of the pilgrims on Plymouth rock. The western states 
were one vast wilderness^ inhabited only by savages and wUd 
animals. Hip contrast is consolmg to all the friends of a hu- 
man happiness. 

The French intended to keep possession of the Canadas and 
of the whole Aralley of the Mississippi, which they claimed ei* 
ther by actual settlement, or by discovery; as well as by their 
treaties with the Indians, and confirmed to them, as they said, 
by the treaties of Aix La Chapelle &c. with the European 
governments. That they intended to erect a great and pow- 
erful State in the new world, is evident fi:om the vast expenses 
they were at, in building forta at iJl the proper points of con^ 
munication ; from the great extent of their church, establish- 
ment; their large endowments for cdleges and other schods 
of learning. Their extreme anxiety, to keep possession of 
this vast territ(»'y is seen in every thing they did respecting 
it. Professor Siluhan in his << Tour between Hartfmd ai«J 
Quebec,^^ justly remarics, that <<he knows nothing that has 
excited his surprise more in Canada, than the number, extent 
and variety of the French institutions, many <^them, intrin* 
sically of the highest importance, and all of than, according to 
their views, possessing that character.'' " They are the more 
extraordinary," he remaarks, ^ when we consider that the most 
of them are more than a century old, and at the tkne of their 
foundation, the colony was feeble and almost engaged in war. 
It would seem from these facts, as if the French contempfa^ed 
the establishment of a permanrat, wi evenltuOly^ of a grout 
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enq;»ire in America; and this is the more probable^ as most nf 
these iostiti^tions w^re foundedl during the ambitious, splendid 
and enterprising reign of Louis XIV.^' We add, that Louis 
XV., pursued the same poliey towards his American empire 
as his predecessor had done. The Marquis Gallisoi^ere, Gov- 
ernor Generd of new France, (as all this wettem country 
was called by them) in the year 1749, sent out an expedition^ 
commanded by Louis xCeleron, for the purpose of depositing 
medals at all important places, such as the mouths of the most 
considerable streams^ and at remarkable places, such fus the larg- 
est mounds, and other ancient works. Most of thefle medals, 
perhaps all, which were made of lead, containing ^^ a proces vet- 
boZ,^ drawn up by order of the Governs General, contained 
blanks to be ^led up with the date of the time of depositing 
them, and the names of the places, rivers, or objects where they 
were deposited. I had, for a ccmsiderable time, in my possession, 
such a medal, which stated it to have been left at the mouth of 
Venango river, where that stream empties into the Belle riviere 
or river * C!)yo,' as the Ohio was called by them. This medal 
was a thin plate of lead, and the lettering was rudely done. 
It asserted the claims of Louis XV., to all the country wa- 
tered by the ^* riviere Oyo" and branches, and was deposited 
at the mouth of " Venango riviere,'' Aout 16th, 1*^49. 

Such medals as the above were deposited in many places 
over the western country, and many ancient coins, belonging 
to the Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, &c., were also leh at 
many places. It is one hundred and fifty eight years since the 
Grifiin sailed across Lake Erie. 

The French began to erect a line of forts, for the purpose 
of connecting Canada with the valley of the Mississippi, as 
early as 1719, and continued to extend them into this country, 
until they had established them* at all the most important 
points. After erecting Fort Du Kane at Pittsburgh^ they es- 
tablished posts in the direction of the Potomac, but, the Eng- 
lish finally conquered Canada, and most of their western posts, , 
all indeed, along lake Erie, and on the waters of the Ohio, fell 
with Canada and were surrendered at the peace of 1763. It was 
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this war^ in which the Indians enga^, on the side of Ite 
Fr«nch, against us, of which Logan speaks, in his address to 
^iiOfd Dunmore. It w^, indeed, a long and bloody war, in 
which^ Louis XTV., XV. Ipbt Canada, and all the country wa- 
tered by the Ohio river. 

Fr(»n 1764 up to 1774, there was no Indian war, on this 
firontier, between the whites and the Indians; and had it not 
liee^ for some badly disposed, and bloody minded men, periiaps, 
tiidse scenes of cruelty and bloodshed, which we are compeli- 
ed to notice, though slightly, might po^biy havel)een avoided 
' altogether. But so it was, and our regrets, cannot alter the 
fiiots, which now form a portion of history, and having been 
acted on our territory, belong to Ohio's history. 

LORD DUN)M[ORE'S WAR OF 1774. 

From the peace made with the Indians by Sir William John- 
ston, at the German Flatts, on the Mohawk river, in the 1764, 
until the spring of 1774, there was no Indian War on the Ohio 
river. On the 27th of April, 1774, Captain Cresap, at the 
head of a party of men, at Wheeling in VirgihisL, heard of two 
Indians and some of their families, being up the river hunting, 
not many miles offf Cresap and his party followed them, and 
killed them^, without provocation, in cold blood and in pro- 
found peace! After committing these murders, on their return 
to Wheeling that night, in their bloody conoes, they heard of 
an Indian encampment down the river, at the mouth of Cap- . 
tina creek, and they immediately went, attacked and murder- 
ed all these Indians. After these unprovoked and cruel mur- 
ders, a party under Daniel Greathouse, forty seven in num- 
ber, we believe, ascended the river above Wheeling, about forty 
miles, to Baker's station, which was opposite the mouth of Great 
Yellow creek. There keeping his men out of the sight of the 
Indians, Captain Greathouse, went over the river, to reconoitre 
the ground, and to ascertain how many Indians were there. 
He fell in with an Indian woman, who advised him, not to stay 
among them, as the Indians were drinking and angry. On re- 
ceiving this friendly advise, he returned bver to Baker's block 
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koase, and he iiidoced the persons at the station, to eniice wet 
all the Indians, they could that day, and get them drunk. This 
diabolical stratagem succeeded, many of the Indians came over, 
g^ drunk and were slain by the party of GreathousO. Hearttig 
the guns, two IndianD came over to Baker^s, to see what die firing 
of the goni meant. These were slain as soon as ihey landed. 
By this time, the Indians at their camp, suspecting what was 
going on at Baker^s, sent over an armed force, but these were 
fired upon while on the rivet, and Several of them were kill- 
ed. The mirrivors were compelled to return to their encamp- 
ment. A iking of guns then commenced actoss the river, 
bat not one of the whites Was even wounded. Among the 
murdered, was- the woman who gave the captain the friehdly 
advbe; and they were all scalped, who were slain! Among 
the murdered, at Captina and Yellow creek, was the entire 
family of Logan, the frieiid of the whites. 

Kjiowing that these cruel and unprovoked murders, would 
be speedily avenged by the Indians, all the whites along the 
whole western frontier^ either left the country, instantly, or 
retired into their block houses and forts. 

An express was sent to the governor of Virginia, at Williams- 
burgh, the seat of government, to inform him what had happen- 
ed. The colonial legislature were in session, and means were 
Immediately used to commence a campaign against the Indians, 
and penetrate into the hqart of their country on the Scioto 
river. 

The plan , of tl^i.s campaign was soon determined on. Gen- 
eral Andrew Lewis was ordered to raise a military force, and 
rendezvous at fort Union, now in Greenbriar county, and from 
thence, descend the Great Kenhawa to its mouth, on the Ohio 
river. 

The Eart of Dunmore intended to raise troops in Lower 
Virginia, and martehing up the Potomac to Cumberland, in 
Maryland, cross the Alleghanies, until he struck the Monon* 
ghahala, thence, following that stream downwards, reach 
Pittsburgh, and from Fort Pitt, to descend the Ohio to Point 
Pleasant (as we now call it) and form a junction with Lewis, 
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This was the original plan of operations, and^ in aloeordancc^ 
with it. General Lewis raised troops in Botetourte and Aiigus« 
ta counties, on the high grounds, near the head waters of the 
Shenandoah, James river, and Great Kenhawa. These coun- 
ties were thep, on the very frontic^rs of the colonial govern- 
nient of Virginia in which so many celebrated sprmgs exist, 
such as "The White Sulphur,'' "The Warm," "The Sweet 
Spring," ^., and in a country too, then occupied by sharpshoiot- 
ers, hunters, and riflemen. Collecting from all parte of Mb 
country, two regiments of volunteers, at camp Union, now in 
Greenbriar county. General Lewb, on the 11 th day of Septem- 
ber, 1774, marched forward, towards the point of his destination^ 
His route lay wholly through a trackless forest. All his bag- 
gage, his provisions, and even his ammunition, had to be trans- 
ported on packhorses, that were clambering about among 
the tall cliffs, or winding their way through the danger^ 
Qus defiles, ascending or descending the lo(ly summits of 
the Alleghanie^. The country at this time, in its aspect is 
one of the most romantic and wild in the whole Union. Its 
natural features are majestic and grand; Among these lofty 
summits and deep ravines, nature operates on a scale of gran- 
deur, simplicity and sublimity, scarcely ever equalled in any 
other region, and never surpassed in the world. At the time 
of this expedition, only one white man had ever passed along 
the dangerous defiles of this route. That man was Cap- 
tain Matthew Arbuckle, who was their pilot on this painful 
and slow march. During nineteen entire days, this gallant 
band pressed forward descending from the heights of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, to the mouth of the Kenhawa, a distance of 
one hundred and sixty miles. This march was more painful 
and difficult than Hannibal's, over the Alps. On the first day 
of October, 1774, Lewis reached the place of his destination, 
but no Earl Dunmore was there. Despatching two messen- 
gers in quest of Governor Dunmore, Lewis and his Virginians 
continued at Point Pleasant. On the 9th of October, three 
messengers from the Earl arrived at Lewis's camp, and infom>- 
ed him that the Governor had changed his whole plan— that 
the Earl would not meet Lewis at Point Pleasant, but would 
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doiMttd the Ohio to the mou^ of the Hockhoddng mer-^-a«- 
OQiid that, to the F4JAB9 ftiid then strike off to the Pickaway 
lewmi^ along the S^toto, whither Dunmope ordered Lewis to 
sepair and meet him^ aa soon as possible, there to end this 
eafloipaign. On the 10th of October, two of Lewis^ seniors 
were up the riyer CMiio, hunting, some two mi^les above the ar- 
my, wlven a large party of Indians attacked them. One hunt* 
lag scMier was instantly killed, but the other fled and safely 
arrived in the camp, and /gave notice of the near approach of 
the enemy» Greneral Lewis instantly gavB cnrders for two de* 
tachments to meet ' and repel the enemy. Colone^l Charles 
Lewis commanded the detac,hinent<^ Bbtetpurte. militja, and 
Colonel Flemmmg commanded the other detachment, of Au-, 
gusta militia. Rushing out of their camp, they met the eue* 
my, about four hundred yards from it. The enemy instantly 
iired upon our men, a whde volley of rifles, and furiously com* 
Bieneed the battle. At the first onset, our men faultered, a 
moment, and began to retreat, but the reserve came up from 
the can^), and the enemy in turn, gave way,, apparently, but 
in doing so, extended his line of battle from the Ohio to jthe 
Kenha.wa, and by that means, c^mipletely hemmed in our 
men, in the angle formed by the J4;mction of these rivers. 
There the enen|iy posted his warricnrs behind old logs, trees and 
drift woodland fought with desperation, and without cessajtion, 
from the rising of the sun, when the battle commenced, until 
the sun simk below the horizon, when the enemy drew ofl*his 
fiHTcas, and retired from the field of battle. In this desperate 
action we lost two Colonels, viz: Charles Lewis of the Bote* 
tourte volunteers, who was mortally wounded in the first fire 
of the enemy. He was enabled to just reach his tent, where 
he immediately expired. And Colonel Fields was also killed 
IB battle. We k)st in killed, five captains, viz: Buford, Mur- 
ray, Ward, Wilson, and McClenefaan ; three lieutenants: Al- 
len, Goklsby and Dillon, and many subalterns, besides seventy- 
five private soldiers who were killed in this hardly fought bat- 
tle. Hie wounded amounted to one hundred and forty ofiicers 
15 
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sod soldien^ many of them severely, who afteti^atdft 4M of 
their wounds. T^e lees of the enemy was nev^ c^tilinly 
known, but thirty-three of their dead bodies w^ found xm or 
near the battle ground, and it was not doubted that the etiemy 
had thrown many of his dead into the rivers, on both of wIh^ 
his warriors were posted, as we have seen. From the ehak^ 
acter of our troops, being all sharpshooters, and backwoocto- 
men, it is probable that the loss, in killed and woonded vfm$ 
about equal, on both sides. The numbers of the two anraes, 
were probably about the same, judging from t^eir extendi 
line of belittle, and the constant firing all day, along that line^ 
&om river to river. The next day after the batlle, Lewis (bi^ 
tified his encampment, (he should have done so before the ai> 
tion, as soon as he arrived there,) with logs on the outside of 
it, and by digging an entrenchment. Here, after bur3ring hii 
dead, he left his wounded men under a strong guard, and 
marched up the Ohio river, in obedience to his recent ord«r 
from Governor Dunmore. Moving forward, throu^ the dense 
forest along the Ohio bottoms, we leave him and his gallant 
band of patriotic western Virginians^ until we have found the 
Earl of Dunmore, whom we left at Wilfiamsbur^h, the then 
seat of the colonial government. 

The governor, after despatching Lewis into Botetourte and 
Augusta counties to raise two regiments of riflemen; himself 
raised about one thousand troops cunong the M Virginiamr, 
east of the Blue ridge, f^ this expedition. With these men, 
he marched, by the old route in which Washington and Brad- 
dock had passed the Allegfaanies. He marched' U^ the Foto- 
mac to Cun^erland, thence across, the remaining mountains, 
to Fort Pitt. Here, procuring boats, he descended the Ohio 
river to Wheeling, where he rested sometime, that is, several 
days, and concluded, to change his whole plan. Instead of 
meeting Lewis, at Point Pleasant, he determined to descend 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Hockfaocking, ascend that stream 
to its rapids, and then strike off, westwardly, and reach the ob- 
ject of his ultimate destination, which was the Shawneetown, 
at the southern end of Pickaway Plains. In accordance with 
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Mb new piaii-c^ (^^fEtsoos, Ihe Earl and hiB army th one 
bHndred canoes of Mmteuj and a few boats of larger dhnen- 
Bidiis^ left Wbeeimg and descended th^ Ohio to the mouth of 
Ihe Hockhoeking. Here leliving his water craft, and a guard 
to prbtJect his flotttla, he and hisarmy foltowcd up the Hock- 
hocking to near whetre the town of Logan now stands. Here 
tie kcft the rirer,< a»d passed over the summit between the 
HockbockiDg and Sci^ta riveris, and )reached the place of his 
destination. Withhi three mi!^ of the Shawnee town, and a 
little east of south of it. Governor Dunmpre encamped, in 
tiie woods, thet>/ bat now on the farm of George Wolf. Enclo- 
sing about twelve acres, with a s&ong breastwcark of trees 
and logs, he n^imed his camp Charlotte, in honor of the then, 
young Queen of England* la the'centreof this encampment 
a deep ditch was dug, the earth was thrown up, and logs were 
laibed up, bo as to Tender this spot of about one acre of giNnind, 
impregnable. In the centre of this' citadel the Earl pitched his 
marquee £)r himself and the superior officers of his army. 

The enemy sued for peace after the battle at Point Pleasant. 
Messengers met him, belbre he reached the place of his en- 
eai|ipiaent, ^siring peace, and after his strong camp was 
completed, the enemy became more and more Importunate, to 
efl^t an object so necessary to his very exii^ienee. Dunmore 
was determined to grant a peace, but he was dlso determined 
to prevent, being taken by surprise. He therefore permitted 
only eighteen warriors to enter his outer gate, at a time, where 
all their iirms hsld to be deposited with a strong guard there 
constantly posted. When all things Were . a^raitged for the 
purpose^ the council i^'as opened by a pdwerfbl, and impressive 
speedi, made by CoRNPLATtnrR (not Cornstalk), who, in a tone 
of voice so loud, as to bfe heatd over the whole encampment, 
of twelve acreff of ground) by all the army, boldly charged the 
whites with being the sole cause of this bloody war. Logan, 
whose family had been all murdered, the preceding spring, 
pertly on the Captiha, and, pajrtly at Baker's station, Was in 
the Shawneetown, four miles south of where this is wl'itten. 
Though he would not attend on Dunmore's council, in person^ 
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yet, being urged by the Indianfiy who were anxiobs to be ra- 
iieved from Dunmore's army, he sent his speech, in a belt of 
wampum, to be delivered to Earl Dunmore, by a iaithfiil 
interpreter. Under an oak on the farm of Mr. Wolf, this 
splendid e^fibrt of heart etirring eloquence was faiUifully deli- 
vered by the person who carried the wampum. The oak tree, 
under which it was delivered to liord Dunmpre, still stands In 
a field, seven miles from Circleville, in a ^southern directioB. 
An interpreter delivered it, sentence by sentence, and it was 
written as it was delivered. Its authenticity is pla^ced beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and it of right belongs, and ^forever 
will belong to the Histcnry of Ohio. 

I^OOAN^S SPBBOR. 

I appeal to any white man to say, if he ever Stored Logan^s 
cabin hungry, aud he gave him not meat; if he came naked 
and cold, and I clothed him not. During the last long and 
bloody war, liOgan remained idle, in his cabin, an advocate 
for peace. Such was my love for the whites, that my coun-' 
trymen, as they passed me, pointing at me, said, < Logan is 
the friend of the whites.' I had thoughts of living among you 
but for the injuries of one man. Cokmel Cresap,* last spri^, 
in cold blood, and unprovdsed, murdered all the relations of 
Lo^an, not sparing even my women and children. There 
runs not one drop of my blood in the veins of any living crea- 
ture. This called on me for revenge. I have sought it; I 
have killed many; I have fully glutted my vengeance. Vof 
my country I rejoice in the beams of peace. But, do not har- 
bor the thought, that mine is ibe joy of fear. Logan never 
felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who 
is there to mourn for Logan? not one. 

The terms of peace, were soon agreed upon, and a pea^ was 

* Logan was misinfonntd in part, at to the murder; it waa not Captain 
Creiap, but Daniel Greathouse who murdered a part of his family, at Baker'a 
station, as we have related. 
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made. Prisoners wore exchanged, and Dunmore returned to 
Virginia by the route in which he came. 

We BOW return to Lewis ai^d bis army, marching up thfi 
Ohio, on its southeirn shore, to the mouth of the Hockhocking. 
Having reached this point, Dumm^e^s flotilla of boats^ perogues 
and canoes^ ferried. Lewis and ,his troops across the Ohio 
river^ and having halted here long enough to take a hearty 
tneal^ out of the provisions, here left by Dunmore, they rushed 
forward up the Hockhocking, along in Dunmore^s trail, and 
they were rapidly approaching Camp Charlotte, During this 
rapid movement, <^ Lewis^ he was met by messenger after 
messenger^ from the Governor, ordering him to retreat, not to 
march forward. To these messages, neither Lewis nor any 
of his men, paid any attenti<»i. In those days << Virginia nev- 
er tired.^ In addition to the exasperation which the. loss of sp 
many friends, in the late bloody action at the Pomt, had natu* 
raily produced in their minds; not a few of them had lost 
friends and relatives, who had been recently murdered by the 
Indians, at different places on the frontiers. They therefore 
pressed forward, determined on the destruction of the Picka- 
way towns, along the Scioto river f since^ now, it was so 
entirely within^ their powet. Lewis had now approached 
Camp Charlotte within a few miles, (on Thomas J. Winship^s 
land,) where Dunmore and his principal officer?, met Lewis, at 
the head of hia troops. Here Dunmore in the presence <^ his 
officers, ordered Lewis and his army to retreat, and return to 
Point Pleasant. To this order, delivered in person, )jy the 
Governor, Lewis and his exaspei^ated army^ i^ost reluctantly 
rendered obedience. Having sent Lewis back, Dunmore, tar- 
ried here, until his final arrangements were concluded with 
the Indians. What all those were, we neither know, nor 
baye the means of certainly knowing, only by after events . 

That Earl Dunmore, the last royal governor of Virginia, 
rendered himself excessively unpopular, by ordering Lewis 
hack, is certain, and it hastened, his final abandonment of the 
colony, when he fied to a British fleet for protection, from his 
not very loving people. Whether his object, while at Camp 
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(^ariotte, was, to make the IiKfians firiendly to the Bfitish 
crown, and unfriendly to the colonists, in case of a war be- 
tween the two countries, which so soon followed this campaign, 
we can never knpW, with absolute certainty. We arewcfU 
aware though, that General CheoROE Washington always did 
believe, that Dumnore's object was to engage the Indians to 
take up the tomahawk against the colonists, as soon as war ex- 
isted between the colonies and England. So believed Chief 
Justice Marshall, as we know, from his own lips. 

Thus ended, this campaign of -Earl Dunmore, in November, 
177^, by which, a cessation of hostilities was obtained^ and a 
few prisoners were exchanged, but this was all. The unpro- 
voked, cold blooded murders, at the mouth of Oaptina creek, 
and of the Indians who were eniiamped at the mouth of Great 
Yellow creek, within the now limits of Columbiana coqnty> 
Ohio, produced this war, whi6h in the end cost many lives, as 
well as much money. 

It appears, that the Indians knew the plan of Dunmore's 
campaign, and took the best means of defeating it. Their 
operations were so secretly managed, that Lewis knew of their 
approach only fifteen minutes before they attacked him. By 
hemiAing him into a corner, they intended to destroy Lewis 
and his army; and had that been effected. Lord Dunmore, with 
his thousand men, would, in all probability, have been destroy- 
ed also . CoRNPLANTER intended to prevent the junction of 
Lewis and Dunmore. The Virginians, (with what truth we do 
not positively now know,) did believe, that Dunmore, while at 
Wheeling, received dispatches from his government, in which,, 
he was instructed to patch up a peace with the Indians, and 
make them friendly to England, and unfriendly to the colonists. 
Those who thought so, said, hence, the change of his plan, in 
not joining Lewis, at Point Pleasant. That Dunmore had a 
good understanding with the principal Indian chiefs, before 
Lewis reached him near Charlotte, is certain, otherwise he 
would not have ordered Lewis back with a force, which might 
have been otherwise greatly needed. 

Before Dunmore had reached the Ohio river the people about 
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Reeling, in the early part oi the month of Jcme^ hod sent ocK 
a force under Colonel Angus McDonald c^ about four hundred 
men, who penetrated into the Indian country, as far as the 
mouth of the Wappatomica, near where Dresden now is, on the 
Muskingum rirer. Jonathan Zsuie, Thomas Nicholson and 
'niddy Kelly were their pilots. Hiey destroyed the Indian 
towns along the Muskingtnn river, exasperated the Indians 
greatly, killed one Indian, and returned as they came, carry-» 
ing witk them, a few prisoners, which were exchanged in the 
autumn, at the treaty of Dunmore^ camp Chark>tte, near Pick- 
away Plains. 

i After his campaign was ended. Earl Dunmore soon abandoned 
his colonial government, and went, off to England. 

Ccmgress declared us an independent nation 4th July 1776^ 
and in 1778, th^y sent out a small iorte under <?eh end Mclnf 
tosh, for the defence of the western frontiers. Tliis force 
arrived at Pittsburgh, and descended the Ohio, thirty miles, 
and erected a fort at the mouth of Beaver creek, where Beav« 
Or is now, and called it 'fort McIntosh'. This little fort, was 
well supplied with provisions, and had in it, a six poutider. In 
the kutumn of that year, Mcintosh was ordered, by Cbi^rress, 
to penetrate the Indian country and destroy the towns on the 
Sandusky river. With one thousand men, he attempted to 
obey his orders, but on rociching the Tuscarawas river, neat 
Zoar he concluded to go no farther, but erect a fort and tarry 
there. He erected a fort and callod it Lawbsms^ inhonor of 
the president of Congress. 

Provisioning the fort, and leaving cdonel John Otbson and (m& 
hundred and fifty men in it, to stay there until spring, MeIn* 
tosh returned to Pittsburgh, with the remainder of his force. 
This fort was on the bank of the Tuscarawas,' in the pre^^t 
county Of TuscaraWas, near the canal, thre6 miles north of 
Galena. The Indians soon learned the existence of this £ch1, 
and in January 1770, they approached it, stole the hors^, in 
the night, belonging to the garrison, and taking the bells off 
&em, sent the horses to a distance from the fort, and secrete^ 
themselves beside the path which led through the high prahrie 
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grass near the garrison. Having thus secreted themselves, hi 
the high weeds and griiss, they rattled the horse hells, at the 
end of the line of those farthest from the fort, who formed tht^i 
ambuscade. The stratagem succeeded perfectly : sixteen men, 
from the fort, were sent out for the horses, and of these, four* 
teen, were kiHed by the Indians, the other two, were made prison- 
ers, and but only one of them returned, after the peace, or was 
ever heard from by his friends. ^ 

On the evening of the same day, the Indians, marched 
slowly, in single file, across the prairie, in full view of our peo|]^ 
in fort Lawrens. Dressed and painted, in their best war style 
they thus marched along, in full view, to the nmnber of eight 
hundred and forty seven warriors. Having shown thetnselvesy 
they took their position on a high piece pf ground, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, south of the now town of Bolivar, and 
so near the garrison, that they could be heard distinctly, and 
easily from the fort. This body of Indians continued to invest 
the fort, du^ng six weeks, at the end of which time, they pre- 
tended to go off, but, in reality, divided into small parties, they 
continued in the vicinity, for the purpose of doing mischief, 
more effectually, in which, they but too well succeeded. Colo- 
nel Gibson and his men, supposing the Indians to be gone ofi^ 
started o^ Colonel Clark> of the Pennsylvania line^ with some 
twelve or more invahds, to Fort McBitosh, but being way- 
laid, the most of them were killed by the Indians, about two 
miles from the fort. The Colonel and three others, saved their 
lives, by running to the garrison. A party from the fort, on 
the same evening^anade a sortie and recovered ike d^ed bodies 
of the invalids^ and buried them in front of the gate, at' the fort. 

Three (xt four days after' this disaster. General Mclb' 
tosh, with seven hundred men^ arrived, bringing provisions. 
Overjoyed at the sight of this relief, Gibson^s command, 
fired volleys, of firearms in honOr of the occasion. The pro- 
visions were on packhorses, and these horses taking fright 
at the firing of the guns, ran off into the woods, and soat^ 
tered the provisions through the forest and prairies, far and 
wide all around the. fort. Thus it was mostly lost or &U into 
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tlie hands of the Lddiaiiis. After Mclntoeh arrivedf he recov- 
ered the bodies, or rather skeletons of those who fell, when 
the horses Were stolen. These bodies had been mangled 
by wolves and other wild animals. To revenge themselves 
on the wolves, the men made a pit, put tbe.defad bodies of the. 
soldiers into it, and covered them so as to leave a pit, so slight- 
ly covered as not to bear a wolf. On the summit of the pile, 
they placed a piece of meaU Next morning, they found seven 
wolves in the pit, which after shooting the wolves, they then 
covered up and made it the grave of the soldiers aQd the 
wdves. 

For twp weeks before Mcintosh arrived, the garrison had 
been on short allowance of sour flour and bad meat. Two 
men had died from eating wild parsnips, and four others nearly 
shared their fate, but were saved by medical aid. Afler the 
arrival of the provisions, forty of the men made thenvselves 
sick by eating to excei^s. Those who had suffered so much^ 
and so long, >^ere npw relieved, and marched back to Fort 
Mcintosh. On the second day of their march, great num^ 
beutis of their friends tijiet them, bringing provisions, and con- 
solation . for the sufferers. Major Vernon now took the com^ 
mand of Fort Lawrens^ but abandoned it altogether in the au-> 
tumn of 1779, We find, though, that this fort was occupied 
again, so far as to hold an Indian treaty here, in the winter 
of 1785r And the same winter George R. Glark, Richard 
Butler and Arthur Lee, commissioners, held a treaty at Fort 
Mcintosh, 2l8t January, 1785, which was ratified 2d June^ 
1785, as the journal of the old congress shows^ unless it be 
expunged by order o^the United States senat^e. 

There was a campaign against the Indians, in 1782, in the 
spring, only six years befi)re the first settlement at Marietta^ 
This expedition was coaunanded by Colonel Williamson. In 
1772 the Moravian misaonaries established a missiopary sta- 
tion on the upper part of the Muskingum river. They built 
several villages, and induced many christian Indians to settle 
in the now counties of Tuscarawas and Coshocton. These 
16 
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^teMtttt lAikfts^ ¥ifer€^fliuiny> either aM aouide^ed, orMfm 
mw)Bty iy Ckdonel WillianiBon and hni pBitjj in 1782. Aiocb- 
tt e^pedifktti immediately afterwards started from Wheeil- 
ifig cmdei* Cetoael Crawford; it pressed forward to Upper Saa- 
dusky, was finally defeated; Cra#ford was taken prisoner and 
boriit tadeatk at the stake, within the now limits <^ the coantf 
which l^ears his name. Those who wish for a full account of this 
last expediiioci, in all its hcmrors of detail, may consult Dod^ 
dridge^s notes, Heckewelder^s narrative, iioskiers Moravian 
missioiis, or any similar publication, relative to that perioi. 
For ourselves, we wish a momen<;^s respite, from Indian war* 
fare, and le say, in conclusion, that there was one e^edition 
after another, year after year, from about Wheeling, and 
along the Ohio river, above that point, into the Indian country^ 
fi<otn the year 1774, up to 1782-3. All these expeditions were 
unauthorized by law, they began wrong, were badly cdnducted, 
aind ended in nothing beneficial ta the wMte settlements. 
Hiese expeditions wer6 undertaken at the expense of indivi- 
duals, without the aid of the nation or of ainy state authority. 
There ¥^a^ no good discipline among these militia, who suffer- 
ed dreadfijliy, on their painful marches, without a sufficiency 
of foodi ifeiment, or pf arms and ammunition. They exaspe^ 
rat^d, but did not conquer the enemy. The Indians managed 
their sSkik^ f)retfy much in the same way until the nation final- 
ly > put an end to the vrhole business under General Wayne. 
Fto the honoif of humaa nature would that these things had 
neVeif bfeen. Having related briefly indeed what was goiri^ 
fi^!^d^d in thc^ eastern half, of what is now Ohio, ever since 
the French were e^xpelted from the country, in 1768, up to 
ITte'or S, which #as the last of those fatal efforts to estab- 
Jish'our doMhiOh over the Indian nations, during that period; 
^ no# deii^end the Ohio river to ascertain what had been 
doibg in that part of Kentucky, adjacent ^o us. 
^ Iii 1754, Jamefii McBride had traversed some part cf 
Ketitucky. His flattering account of the country, when be 
i^tiirded h<»ne, induced Daniel Boon, thirteen years af« 
terwards to visit the same country, in con^pany with McBride 
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and others Th^ whole company were i4am by the Indianst 
except Boon, who returned to North Cardina in 1771. Eight 
years afterwards, Boon, accompanied by his funily and forty 
men, from PoWel^s valley in North Carolina, traversed the wil- 
derness and finally settled on Kentucky river, at a place widdk 
they named Boonsboroiigh. 

Lnmediately kfter the declaratton of Independence, Con-* 
necticut set up a claim, to what is now Now Connecticut, in 
common pariance j that is, the ttOrth p^urt of Ohio, above latitude 
41^ north. Virginia claimed Ohio below that line, as being with^ 
in A^ limits of her charter. The United States claimed aU 
the territory within our limits, as having been conquered by 
cosnmon exertions and common treasure, which congress waii^ 
ted with which to pay off the national debt. In the mfMm^- 
time, Virginia passed an act^ forbidding any one to settle on 
this territory, until this dispute should be settled. Congresi 
contended that all the territory which belonged to the Brttish 
erown, had passed of right into the po68essi<m of the whole na^ 
tion, as a sovereign. Virginia contended, that to deprive any 
one state of any portion of its territ<»'yy was to dissolve the 

^ whde Union. Having thus had the best of the argument, with 
true Virgiiiia liberality, she consented to gibe away, the whok 
sovereignty to the nation, of all the lands which lay northwest 
t>f Ohio river, on condition, that Virginia should retain the 
right of soil of all the country between the Scioto and Little 
Miami rivers. With this land, Virginia intended to rewiird 
her soldiers of the revdufienary war. But Virginia requir-* 
ed other states to do the same, by their soldiers. This 8ul>* 
ject at that day, greatly agitated the public mind, but, 
finally Virginia by a formal deed, relinquished all her right 
and title, to all the country northwest of the C^o rinref , et- 
eept as before excepted. Thus congress beeame tbe peacM^ 
ble owner of aH this vast region of country. 
Congress had an eye, to this country, as a fond with which, 

* to discharge the national debt of gratitude to our able defomt 
^rs, in the war of the revolution ; to those who were the na- 
. tional creditors, for money bcnrrowed of tiiem, or others daiM^ 
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iog payment of 4;lie nation, for sums due to tbem. As soon as 
the war was fairly ended with England, the country north- 
west of the Ohio river became the subject of public discussion, 
for the reasons which we have assigned; hence the attention 
of the old congress to this country at. so early a period. The 
very first thing to be done, was to acquire the country from 
, the Indians. This was attempted by congress, by appointing 
commissioners to treat with them. Such commissioners had 
already repeatedly been appointed and had met the Indians at 
Pittsburgh, Fort Mcintosh, &c., and after this as we shall see, 
constant efforts were made by congress to treat with the, Indi- 
ans. It is hardly necessary to relate all the circumstances 
attending these treaties, so we will only mention the several 
times of holding them. Those who wish to see all these trea- 
ties, may consult the volume of Indian treaties, now lying ber 
fore us, published by congress a few years since. 

At a very early day, in our revolutionary war, Virginia had 
promised all her soldiers, who served in that war, lands, wheth^ 
er they were regulars, nulitia, ot belonged to the navy. As 
soon as that contest was closed, the legislature convened at 
Richmond, on the twentieth day of Octobeir, 1783, and during 
that scission passed "an Act for surveying' the land given by 
law to the officers and soldiers on continental and state estab- 
lishment, and for the navy." This act passed on. the sevenr 
teenth day of December 1783. It authorised deputations from 
these lines-^MSontinental, militia and navy to appoint a surveyr 
(X for each line. This. act recognized .the officers, deputed by 
those lines, by name, and authcHrized those officers or any 
three of them to appoint their surveyors. On the same day, 
on which the act passed, Richard C. Anderson, a Colonel in 
the army, was appointed principal surveyor for the continental 
line of the army, by the office^ named in the act, as authoriz- 
ed to appoint the. surveyor. On the 20th day oif July, 1784^ 
Colonel Anderson ppened his office, for entries, at I^ouisville, 
Kentucky. The tract appropriated to these soldiers, in Kenr • 
tucky, lay between Green and Cumberland rivers. Having 
^xhansM l;liat tract, ColoQe} AndeFiMn ^k»^ hisi^ipefar 
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Kentdckj, August 1st, 1787, and opened it for entries of land 
in Ohio. This land lay between the Scioto and Little Miami 
rivers. Colonel Anderson died, in October, 1826. The dfiioe 
was closed until Allbn Latbam, Esuuisb, his son'in4aw^ ref> 
)ceived thie appointment of principal surveyor^ and opened hi« 
office at Chillicothe in July, 1829. 

TKDIAS TRBATIBS, BY WHICH THB LAlfDS IN OHIO WXEB 
PURCHASED. 

By the treaties with the Indians of 1785-6, congress ac- 
quired the lands watered by the Muskingum, Scioto, Little and 
Great Miami rivers. In 1788, another treaty was made, by 
which the country was purchased, from the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga river to the Wabash, lying south and east of a certain 
line, mentioned in the treaty. The Indians were dissatisfied 
with this treaty, and it was not relied on by our government. 
Jn 1795, twelve tribes attended on General Wayne and treat- 
ed with him, for the sale of a considerable portion of the now 
territory, included within our limits. In 1805, seven tribes 
sold to the United States, all that part of New Connecticut, 
lying west of the Cuyahoga river. In this treaty the Connec- 
ticut people j^oined and paid four thousand dollars to the Jndir 
ans, and agreed to pay them twelve thousand dollars more. In 
1807, that part of Ohio which lies north of the Maunoiee, and 
east of a meridian line, passing through the mouth of the Au- 
glaize rivers was purchased of the Indians. In 1808 a slip of 
territory tn^o miles wide, was acquired by treaty, running 
from the western boundary of the Western Reserve to tbei 
Maumee river, at the^ rapids^ And in the same treaty another 
slip one hundred and twenty feet in width, was aoqunred also, 
running along the bank of the Maumee. These eeasioiur 
were intended for roads. By all these several tr«atieS| tk» 
United States acquired four-^Uu of this state. That portion 
pf the ceded tracts above latidude 41^ northy extending fram 
Pennsylvania on the east, to the western limits of Sandusky 
iKnd Seneca counties, was given by congi^fs to Cma m^mtp 
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txid is called, the Vfeitem E^erVe, or N^w Connecticut. It 
extends one hundred and twenty miles from east to west, and 
on an average is fifty miles in width, frcmi north to south. Its 
area conteiiBs about three million eight hundred thousand acre«. 
Five hunidred thousand acres of this tract, off the weist 
end, the state of Connecticut gave* ' to certain sufferers 
by fire, in the revolutionary war. A part of the ceded 
lands, lying aldag the Ohio river, including the mouths of 
the Muskingum and Hookhocking rivers, was sold by 
' the old congress, to the Oliio Company. This was the 
first sale of lands before the present constitution of the Uni- 
iod States was adopted. It was sold for one dollar an acre, 
payable in congress notes, at twenty shillings in a pound, 
whereas the interest on those notes made them worth twenty- 
eight shillings ^nd sixpence on the pound at that time.^ These 
securities were funded under the constitution of the United 
States, and became a part of the national debt, from that time 
fbrward until paid off within the few last years. So the Ohio 
company made a very bad bargain fbr themselves with con- 
gress. John Cleves Syrtimes, of New Jersey, was the next 
purchaser of land in Ohio — he bought of the old congress, the 
land lying between the mouths of the two Miamies, and extend- 
ing north^riy, so as to contain six hundred thousand acres. 
Symmes gave eixty-six cents an acre for his land. 

On the ISth day of July, 1787, congress assumed the juris- 
diction of this territory and passed an ordinance for its gov- 
ernment, by the provisions of which ordinance, the territory 
Wttfl to be governed by a Governor, Secretary, and three 
Jddges. The President appointed these officers. These per- 
«otts were to make the Taws and execqte them. This form of 
defective government was to continue, until the North Western 
Territory contained five thousand free white male inhabitants 
<rrer twm[ityK)ne years of age, when the people were authoriz- 
ed to elect a legislative house of assembly. The house oif" 
^presentatives of the United States' congress, were to nom- 
inate a legislative council, and this legislative council and the 
.MMXibly Were anthorized to a|)poiiit a delegate, to congress. 
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This second grad^ of colonial government was to continue un- 
til the populfition of each part of the North Western Territory 
into which it was eventually to he divided, (not less than 
thr^e Qor more than five states) amounted to sixty thousand. 
Then this eolcntialgdyen&m^nt w^. to ce^se» and sf ck tlfritof 
ry was to become a state, and be admitted into the Union, on 
the same footing with the original thirteen states. This act 
of the old congress of 1787 contained other provisions of the 
greatest value. By that oi-dina^ce there was never to be either 
slavery or involuntary servitude in the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river. All the larger streams were declared forever 
to be highways, and remain free from all obstructions, to all 
who wished to navigate them. They were . declared to be 
highways, and so to remain forever. These are the most ma- 
terial provisions of this ordinance of the old congress. 

Virginia had reserved the land lying between the Scioto and 
Little Miami rivers, which she gave, to her soldierai of the rev- 
olution, belonging to the continental army, as a reward ^^ 
their services. This we call the Virginia militagry trs^tt 
And the United States had prt^mi^ed her soldiers who served 
during the war of the revolution, lands fof their services; sq 
congress laid off" a tract for that purpose lying south of New 
Connecticut, extending from the Ohio riVer pn i^e east, if> 
the Scioto on the west. This is the United States military 
tratJt. There were some refugees, during the revolutionary 
war, from Nova Scotio, to whom congress gave a slip of land 
extending from the Muskingum opposite Zaqesville to the Sci- 
oto, at Columbus; it is several miles in width. The remainr 
ing part of the state was surveyed by congress and is novr 
mostly sold. That portion of our state, not until then pur- 
chased of the Indians, was ceded to us during Mr. Monroe^s 
administration, except some small reservations. In the Uni- 
ted States' lands, the Virginia military, and in part of Symmes' 
purchase, the original owner obtain^ his patent from the Uni- 
ted St9,tes' land office. Lands c^ded to Ohio, by congrescv 
on condition of making ^ertiain canals, our Governor and Se- 
cr^tary of state give deeds to the purchasers of tho^e landf. 
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PERIOD SECOND, 



tttIS VBttlOD COKFBI8X8 TBB TIKB DtTRlNO WHICH THE TBSRI-' 
TOKIAL OOVlBBNMENT EXIBTED, C0XKENGIN6 APRIL 7tH^ 
17i88, AND ENDING ON THE ADHI8SI0N OF OHIO INTO THE 

UNION, A8 A sta^Te, febrvabt 19th, 1803. 

TttB Ohio company, and John Cleves S3rmmes, having pur- 
chased, the lands, as we have stated, the company having 
purt^hased the tract on the Ohio river, including the mouths of 
the Muskingum and Hockhocking rivers; and Symmes, the 
country between the Miamies — the Ohio company, early in 
April, 1788, took possession of their land at the mouth of the 
Muskingum, and Symmes, in Ihe autbmn of the same or next 
year, settled near the mouth of the Great Miami at the North 
Bend, where General Harrison, his son-in-law, now resides, on 
the same farm. 

Under the act of congress of July 13th 1787, Arthur St. 
Clair was appointed Governor of the North Western Territory. 
Samuel H. Parsons, James M. Varnum and John Armstrong 
were appointed Judge?. The latter not accepting the ofijce, 
John Cleves S3rmmes was appointed in his place. Winthrop 
Sargeant was appointed Secretary. 

The Governed: and Secretary, and Messrs. Parsons and Var- 
niim followed Rufus Putnam and associated, to the mouth of 
the Muskingum whete they had settled on the 7th of April 
preceding. These officers landed at Marietta on the 9th of 
July 1788. Judge Symmes joitied them soon afler their amvak 
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It tma aD Wednesday morning July 9th 1788, that ArOnr 
St. Cloii, governor of the North Western Territory, arrived at 
Fort Harmar. Iliis fort had been previously erected by Gener^ 
al Harmar, oi^ an elevated piece of ground, opposite, and west 
of the mouth of the Muskinftim rivers On the 15th day of July, 
the governor published the ordinance, of congress for the gov-* 
ernment of the Territory. He published also the commissions 
of himself, of the secretary, and those of the Judges, Samuel 
H« Parsons and James M. Varnum. 

Having assembled the people of Marietta, he addressed them 
in a speech of some length, explaining to them, the (»dinance 
of congress under which they had settled down in a vast wilder- 
ness* Three days afler the delivery of this speech, St. Clair 
sent a letter to the judges, calling their attention to the subject 
of organizing the militia. Instead of at tending to this all impor*' 
taut matter, and without even answering the governor's letter, 
these Judges on the 27th of July, sent St. Glair, what they 
called ^^ a projet'^ of a law for dividing real estate. This bill 
was so loosely drawn up that had it become a law, the non-resi- 
dent owners of land, would have been swindled out of all their 
lands, by the resident proprietors. This projet was rejected 
by the governor. On the 26th day of July, St Clair by pro* 
claaiation, created the county of Washington, havmg within its 
limits, about one half of the present state of Ohio. He erected 
a court of probates about this time. He divided the militia 
into two classes ^< senior'' and << junior" and organized them, 
by appointing, their officers. 

In the senior class, B^han Cushing, captain; George Inger* 
sol, lieut^Mmt; JametBackus, ensign* 

In the junior class, Nathan Goodale, Charles Knowls, cap- 
ta^is; Wanton Casey, Samual Stebbins, lieutenants; Joseph 
Uncoln, Arnold C<^, ensigns^ 

The govemol' proceeded to appoint civil officers, to wit: Ru« 
flis Putnam, Benjamm Tupper, and Winthrop Sargeant, jus- 
tices c^the peace. On the dOth of August, the governor es- 
tablished a court of Quarter Sessions, and appointed several 
17 
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other justices of the peace, viz: Archibald Cary, Isaac Pielrce^ 
and Thomas Lord, Esquires, giving them pow^r to hold the court 
of Quarter Sessions. They were in fact^ judges of a court of 
common pleas. Return Jonathan Meigs, (our late governor) 
was appointed clerk of this court of Quarter Sessions. Ebenezer 
Sproat was appointed sheriff of the county of Washington. 
William Callis was appointed clerk, of the supreme court, 
Ebenezer Sproat was appointed colonel of the militia* Rufus 
Putnam was appointed Judge of Probates, and R. J. Meigs, 
junior, clerk of that court. 

St. Clair by his proclamation, ordered the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1788 to be kept as a day of thanksgivings 

On the 2d day of January 1790, St. Clair, at Fort Wash- 
ington, now Cincinnati, organized the county of Hamilton, con- 
taining within its limits, the western half of this state* 

He created the same offices at Cincinnati, that he had at 
Marietta; and he filled them as follows, viz. 

William Goforth, William Wells, William McMillian, Judges 
of the common pleas and Quarter Sessions; Jacob Topping, 
Benjamin Stites, John S. Gano, justices of the peace; John 
Brown, sheriff; Israel Ludlow, clerk of the court of common 
pleaS). Israel Ludlow, James Flinn, John S. Gano, Gershom 
Gard, captains of the militia. Francis Kennedy, Jolm Ferris, 
Luke Foster, Brice Virgin, lieutenants. Scott Traverse, 
Ephraim Kibby, Elijah Stites, John I^nlap, ensigns. 

On the 5tb January 1790, a law was enacted ordaining, that 
the courts should be held four times in the year; on the first 
Tuesdays in February, May, August and November. 

From Fort Washington St. Clair and Winthrop Sargeant, 
his secetary, descended the Ohio, and on the 8th day of Jan- 
uary they were at the falls of that river, commissioning offi- 
cers there, and proceeding as they had done, in the two coun- 
ties of Washington and Hamilton. From Clai&sville, they 
proceeded westward, and at Cahokia, erected the county <^ 
St. Clair, and created and filled all the necessary military and 
civil offices, in that county. The dangers of those times may 
be learned from an ordinance of the territorial government en- 
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acted at the period, which we have under consideration; which 
i^ctly, prohibited all the citizens from entertaining any Indi- 
an or negro, without informing the military commandant in the 
vicinity, of the feet of the stranger being in the citizen's house. 
All the males capable of bearing arms, were ordered to con- 
stantly carry them, or keep them near by, even while attend- 
ing public worship. By neglecting, sometimes, to obey this 
order, hot a few men lost their lives. 

We return to the feeble settlement at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum. 

As we hsLve already stated, the Ohio company, began their set- 
tlement, at the m6uth of the Muskingum, on the tth day of 
April 1788, and named their town Marietta, in honor of the 
then queen of Prance, Maria Antoinette. The settlement 
was commenced under the superintendence of General Rufus 
Putnam, a son of the Revolutionary General Putnam. The 
first settlers were forty seven in number, emigrants from the 
states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. That 
season, they planted fifty dcres of corn, and erected a milita- 
ry work oi sufficient strength to protect them from the Indi* 
ans. During the summier and autumn of that year, they 
were joined by about twenty more families. The first settlers 
were mostly military oiSicers and soldiers of the revolution, in- 
nured to fatigues and hardships, and habituated to dangers and 
difficulties of iall sorts. They always went to their work, with 
their guns near them, and had sentinels posted alsd near them, 
on sotne high stump of a tree. Such were their watch towers. 
On the 11th April 1789, settlements were begun at Belpre, 
and Newbury; the first was fifteen miles below Marietta, and 
the latter, twenty-five miles below, on the Ohio river. Strong 
garrison-houses were erected, in each settlement, to which, 
the settlers fled for safety, when attacked by Indians. Con- 
siderable numbers lived in these houses. There were three 
such houses in Belpre, the largest one was called the Farmers' 
. castle. Other settlements were made on the Muskin gum river 
also. Here these first settlers of this state were, fifty years 
since, few in number, &r distant fVom any other settlers and 
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shut out, i^lmoBt, from the civilized world, withoi4 ^ Ulillt a 
road, a bridge or any thing beyond their onm inun^diaite 
resources. 

No steam boat, theii navigated the Ohio rirer; they had np 
nearer neighbors than a few settlerai^ on the Upper Obio> &Lr 
above them; none lower on the river, until they descended to 
Limestone, now Maysville, and these &x distant Aeigbbors bf^i 
enough to do, to defend themselves against the savages. Th^ 
means of traveling were not then as they are now, and they 
were surrounded by warlike and savage nations. To one who 
now sees the growth of any new town, favorably situated, in 
Indiana or Illinois, the true situation of the new settlers oq tb^ 
Ohio Company's Purchase in 1788-9 can hardly be conceived. 
But we leave them, and descend (he Ohip to the mouths of the 
two Miamies. On the 16th day of November 1789, Major 
Stites, from Brownsville, Pennsylvania, at the h^ad of twenty* 
five others, settled near the mouth of the Little Mianu river, 
and erected a blockhouse. They afrerwards laid Out a town, 
six miles above Cincinnati, and called it Columbia, 

Symmes and Stites had become acquainted, in New Jersey, 
and united their interests so far that Stites had purchased a 
part of Symmes tract, and settled on it, at this early day. 
Symmes preferred the North Bend near the Great Miami^ 
mouth, and settled there. 

But, leaving these weak settlements just begun, we are eddi- 
ed off to treat of the Indian war which followed these settle* 
ments. 

At the very time, that Stites and his twenty-five brave men, 
were erecting their blockhouse. Major Doughty was at F(^t 
Washington, nine miles below the mouth of the Little Miami 
river, and six below the town of Columbia. ^ 

Lieutenant Colonel Josiah Harmar, a brigadier general, by 
brevet, who commanded the first United States regiment of 
infantry, had been ordered to this frontier, by the cM oongrbss, 
and he was here at a very early day. He seems te have been the 
highest military officer, originally, on this frontier, about that 
time, but his force of regulars, could not hiive been, soare^ly 
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mm tkooflind man* Mftjor Dpnghty was a very effidest officer 
under Hftnnar. It was lOon diieovered, that tke fite where 
CSakoinnati ttands, was a very important pointy snitable for a 
&rt. This plaee was onnwit^ the mouth of Licking river, in 
Kentucky, where the Indains crossed the Ohio river, and as- 
cended the Licking river, In order, to peiletrate into the heart 
ot Kentucky. And there was a road, which the Indians call- 
ed ^< the old war path,^ extending from the British garrison, at 
Detroit, to the Maumee, up that river, and over on to the Biiam- 
iiesof the Ohio. AH the Indian paths from lake Erie, led into 
this path, near Springfield, in Clark county, and then extended 
to the Ohio riiTeF, opposite Lioking, so that the plaee where all 
this Indian travel struck the Ohio river, was a Very important 
point. At such an important place, it was correctly judged 
best, to erect a fort, and station a military force to ppotect Ken- 
tucky. 

QAHMAE^S CAMPAIGN W 1790. 
TmB TMDUX WA9 Hf TKB IWSTH WVSTJami TBBBITORY, VSnUXBf 

coiPiBifcnfo tif 1790, Aim maaoM avoubt 3n, 1795, by tub 

TUBATY OF OSBBNVUbLIS, MADS BV CUOnUUIf AllVHONY WATNB. 

Thus we see that Major Doughty.erected 4 fort opposite 
tjie mouth of Licking river, where ]V(rs, Trdlope's b^fsaa^ 
now stands,and called it Fort Washington. The fort was erect- 
ed by the JVIajpr, who commanded one hundred a^d forty nj^n. 
In December, 1789, GenenU Hanqar joined bifn with three 
hundred m^n, th^ whol^ msiki^pg four hundred and forty 
n^n, in Fprt Wa9bit)gt<^ in the wtmih of December 1789, 

Next summer. General Josiah I^armar encamped on the 
9ovitb side of the Ohio -river wber^ Covington now is. Gen- 
eral Washington, the then President, used all the means in 
bis power to increase the force under Harmar, but enlistments 
were slowjy made, and, it was as late as the 30tb of Septem- 
ber, 1790, before Generjd Harmar was prepared to cross the 
river. He k^i been joi^ie^ Vy Colonel Jph?! Itfurdin of J^p-. 
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tiicky, with his voluBteeirs. Major James Poal, of Uniontowsy 
Pennsylvania^ who commanded a battalion of volunteer mili- 
tia, fitHn western Pennsylvania, and Virginia, also joined this 
army. General Hannar having completed all his prepara** 
tions, crossed the Ohio river, and following the old Indian war 
path, visited the^ Indian villages on the head waters of the 
Little Miami. From those towns, he struck across the woods, 
on to the Great Miami, where Piqua now is, and marching 
forward when he came to where Loramies's station has since 
been, three Indians were discovered early in the morning view> 
ing his encampment. These were followed by some mounted 
iBfien, one Indian was taken prisoner, but the other two, escaped. 
NextmcHming, the army crossed the St. Mary^s river, and Colo* 
nel Hardin and Major Paul, beat up for volunteers, to go to the 
Indian town, ahead, supposed to be about forty miles distant. 
Six hundred volunteers marched forward under these officers, in 
advance of the main army, and arrived at the Indian village 
on the second day afterwards. The Indians bad mostly fled, 
on the approach of Hardin and Paul, but some savaged remain, 
ed, and exchanged a few shots with our men. The Indians 
had burnt their wigwams. This detachment remained in the 
Indian town four days before Harmar came up with his balg. 
gage, having had to cut a road along which his teams and wag- 
gons could travel. After Harmar arrived, he tarried one 
week in the desertec| town. In the meantime, the Indians 
were collecting from all quarters, around him. Every party 
sent out from our army, was waylayed and defeated. A par- 
ty under Colonel Hardin, fell into an ambuscade and many 
of his men were killed. Twenty three out of thirty fell in 
that skirmish. General Harmar finally concluded to return to 
l^ort Washington, and actually marched eight miles on his 
return, when he received information that the enemy had taken 
possession of their town as soon as he had left it. Harmar 
ordered Hardin to r6tum and attack the enemy. This officer 
beat up again for volunteers, and a considerable number of 
men volunteered their services. Hardin, and his Kentucky 
and'Pennsylvania volunteers, returned, attacked and drove be-r 
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fore him, the enemy, until they had crossed the Maomee, in , 
thoir front, and the St. Mary's on their left. Hardin had march- 
ed down the St. Mary^ on its northern bank, to its junction with 
the St. Joseph's. Here Captain William Crawford who com- 
inanded the Pennsylvania volunteers, crossed the Maumee, 
and attacked the Indians who lay on the north b^nk of the St. 
Joseph's, and drove the enemy up that river, several miles, and 
returned triumphantly, ever to Fort Wayne, or rather where 
that town now is. 

CcJonel Hardin, wiUi his men crossed over the St. Mary's 
and followed the Indians up the St. Joseph's on^he south side 
of that river, but ioarching carelessly along, on the low latids 
adjoining the river, he p^mitted the Indians to take posses- 
akm of the high grounds, south of him, by which means, he 
got defeated with great loss^ considering his small command. 
In these different engagements, Harmar lost one hundred 
and eighty men, from the time of his leaving Covington, until 
his return to Fort Washington. Some accounts place die 
loss even, higher than that number. On the whole, though 
Hatnuur boasted of a victory, yet in common parlance it is 
caUed Harmar^s defeat. Major Wyllis and Lietitenant Far- 
tbingham, of the regulars, fell, fighting bravely; and fifty of 
their men, were left-dead on the field. Of the militia und^r 
Hardin, nine <^Scers were killed, and one hundred private sol* 
diers, whereas Cap|tain William Crawford lost very few men. 
Why Colonel Hardin left the heights south of him, unoccu- 
pied, we never could learn. After this severe action, Hardin 
and Crawford joined the main army, audit returned to Fort 
Washington. 

The effects of this unfortunate expedition, were very soon 
severely felt, along the whole line of the Kentucky and Ohio 
frontier. All the counties in Kentucky, and Western Virgi- 
nia, immediately petitioned General Washington to commit the 
entire defence of the frontier to their militia, unmixed with 
regulars ; so that these troops might be forthwith drawn out to 
punish the exulting foe. Though General Washington return- 
ed a conciliating answer to these petitions, presented to him. 
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by their jf«|H«dciiltttive« iti oOngr^ts^ yet he did ntfl ylcdd td 
them. Bat he had thd good £»rtime lo perg^iadtt o6npb»i t6 
authorize him to raise a reginiieiit of regidard^ and ttro thoUdahd 
volunteers for sbs monthB; to ap|K)itit, also, a JMajor (^etieral^ 
and a Brigadier General^ to be contuMied in ^Oiinahd so Umg 
as necessary; This was in the session of l79l; Which ^d<^ 
ffd of.March in that yeafi 

Under this. act of coqgress^ General Scdtt of Kenftfcky^ 
was sent out in May, with a body of troops against the Indkh 
towns on the Wabash. And another ^^pedition Was Se&t to 
the same towns in Septeinber^ oi that year, undef the coii^ 
mand of General Wilkinson. Some Indiati Villages #er« 
buri^t, their com destroyed, and some few warriot^ were kill^ 
ed; some old men, women and children wm ^ptivited, but 
all this rather exaspe^ted^ than conquered l^e hostile i^piri% 
<^ the enemy. 

ST. CLAIR'S CAMPAIGN AND DEFEAT. 

Under the authority of the act of congress ef 1791, Arth^ 
St. Clair, Governor of the North Western Territory, h&d been 
appointed Major General and Commander-4D-<€ihi6f. H^ wad 
empowered to treat with the Indian tribes; to be in fact a» 
military^ as well as civil Governor of the Territory. tPr^*^ 
dent Washington did his duty £iithfully; he appjointed ail 
the officers, for the cam|>aign) but the natipn Was poor and 
weakf especially in the west* Every exertion was made to 
raise an army and provide provisions and arms fqr it^ and to 
concentrate it as eariy as possible in the season, but it yfssl 
September before it was ready to march; nor Was it eten 
then completed in any respect as it deserved to be. It assem^ 
bled at Fort Washington. On the 17th day of 0eptember^ 
179}, the army lefl Fort Washington, and cut a road throuf^ 
the wilderness, to where Hamilton now stands^ Here a 
fort was erected, and called Fort Hamilton,. It was on the 
cast bank of the Great Miami river, about twenty miles with- 
in the present limits of this state, Having convicted this fytt 
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nbdfpdmotM it, St. Clklr ifaaiched Mttie twenty tulles nortln 
wudmM OT^ctedJlah St. Oitdr,«ad ittarcyng^ twenty miles 
or ihofey fiurtber^due north, Ue established another military 
pMftBA.eaXM, it Ectft Jeffbrson^ It is some six miles south 
4i the pnestoi towno^ Oreenville in Darke county. Having 
garnsoned thb post, on the d4th day of October 1791, St« 
€lair^ foice^ wks redueed to less than twb thousand men with 
whom hie jo^arched, in the direcjtian of the Indian Tillages 6n 
the Manifaee, which Indian towns it was his object to destroyi 
Thii march was slow^ orer a wet country, covered with a 
dense forest, which had to be cleared^ for his baggage wag* 
giens.and. artillery trainSi Hie Indians began to hover about 
his army, and skihnisheil became more and fnore frequent* 
To increase his difficulties, desenions took place daily, and 
finally, si;iity men deserted in a body, and returned on theii^ 
way to Cincinnati. To bring back those deserters, and pro^ 
tect the previsions^ w)iieh were behind the army moVing ibr* 
ward riowly^ Bt Clair deiipatched Majw Hamtramack, with a 
fufiicient force. By thiis time, the main army Was only four* 
teen hundred strong, which tnoved fc^ward to where, after-^ 
wards Fort Recovery was ereeted^ within the limits of Mer*" 
oer county, oi^ cm the line, between it and Darke county. 

Here, on the head waters of the Wabdsh river, among tl 
number (^ jini&ll creeks, thirty .feet in width, on the third day 
of November 1791, Governof St. Glair, who Was sick at the 
time, encamped with the remaining trot^; The right wing 
oi the army, under the cdnunandof Qenetal Butler lay in 
front of a creek> twejte yards wide^, and this fbrce formed the 
first line. The second lin^^ seventy yard^ behind the first, 
was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel William Darice« 
Inhere were two rows of fir^s between thdie lines^ and there 
Was snow on the ground. The right dank "vras suppoi^ed id be 
protected by a small creek^ with hi|^ ateep banks, and a 
amall body of tfoops. The left flaak^ was Covered by a body 
of cavalry, and by piquets. The militia crossed the cfeek, 
and advanced about eighty tods) in front of the main ahny^ 
16 
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and encamped in two lines, and they had two rows of logs en 
fire. When the cmlitta crossed the creek in fipont o£ tiie regu^ 
lars a few Indians, appeared, but they precipitately fled, on 
the approach of the militia. At this place, St. Clairintepded 
to have thro^m up a breast work, as soon as Hamtramack 
returned, with the baggage, while the main hodj of the army 
pressed forward to the Indian towns on the Maumee, leaving 
the baggage here, under IJamtrtoiack's care. This he said, 
aftenyards, was his then intention. About half an hour afW 
daylight, immediately aflt^r the militia were dismissed firom 
parade and roll call, they were attacked by the enemy, with 
the utmost fury. The militia fled, in an instant, and came 
running into the regulars' camp, and spread tenx>r and confu* 
sion where they ran. These flying militia, rushed quite 
through Butler's line, and were hardly stopped by the second 
line of regulars. The officers exerted themselves, to the ut- 
most, to restore order, which though, was not entirely done. 
Ilie Indians pressed close upon the very heels of the flying 
militia, and instantly engaged Butler's command, with great 
intrepidity and fury. The action forthwith became warm, and 
the enemy passing round the first line within fifteen minutes 
afier the first attack, the whole army was surrounded by the 
Indians. The artillery was posted in the centre of each wing 
which the enemy attacked with the greatest violence, mow- 
ing down the iEu*tillerists, in great numbers. The enemy fired 
from the ground, and fix>m every tree around, and were only 
seen when flying fix>m covert to covert. At length, the ene- 
my boldly marched up to the very mouths of the cannon, and 
fought with the daring courage of men, whose trade is war, 
and who are impelled to vigorous exertions by all the motives 
which operate on the savage mind. It was soon perceived 
that while our soldiers were falling every moment before the 
bullets of the enemy, yetj hidden, as that enemy w|as, little 
hnpression was made on the Indians. It was then resolved, 
that Lieutenant Colonel Darke, should charge the enemy with 
the bayonet, at the head of the second line, which he com- 
manded. This charge was made, by nearly all that line. 
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wilh the uttoKMt fory, and with so much etkctj that the Indi- 
aas were driven about thirty rods; but no sooner had Darke 
feturned to his position than the Indians were there also; this 
was owmg to a want of riflemen to press the advantage, which 
Darke had obtained by driving!^ the enemy. 

Instantly after this charge, General Butler was mortally 
wounded, the right wing was broken, the artillerists were 
nearly all killed,.the guns were taken by the enemy, and the 
oiimp waa everywhere penetrated by his ferocious warriors. 
Major Butler, though his leg was brdcen by a ball, mounted 
his Jiorse, and bravely led his battalion to the charge. Majors 
Darke and Clark led theirs also to the charge. They charged 
the enemy with the bayonet, drove the Indians out of the 
camp, and restored the guns. But while the Indians were 
pressed with the bayonet at one point, they kept up their con- 
tinual fire from every other point, with &tal effect. Every 
diarge, when made, drove the enemy back, at the point where 
it was made, but, no general effect was produced, on the ene- 
iiiy; Instead of keeping their ranks and fighting, the troops 
huddled together in crowds, about the fires, and were shot 
down,.witliout resistence. The officers did their duty bravely, 
and were shot down in great numbers, by the enemy, who 
took A sure and fatal aim at them. The Indians always shoot 
at the officers. , 

All this time, St. Clair was so worn down by fatigue and 
disease, gout and rhetpmatism, that he was not able to mount 
or dismount his horse, without assistance. 

All that now remained to be done, was to bring off the 
remains of the army. General St., Clair ordered Lieutenant 
Colonel William Darke, with the second regiment to clear 
away the enemy from the path ip which the army had march* 
ed to the spot where they were fighting; and, he ordered 
Major Clarke to cover the rear of the army^ These orders 
were obeyed, and a most disorderly flight commenced, and con- 
tinued for about four miles, ft was now ten o^cleck in the 
forenoon. All this time, the carnage was dreadfuL Our 
Mdiefs finally threw away their arms, and fled for their lives^ 
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Many were killed' in the fi^^t, tainahavked and tealpedi 
many were captivated and afterwards roasted dlYft^ at tlie 
ptake. The elder Caray Maunee, of tke Winnefaagoe«) was 
there, and informed us of all the partioulara, when ve were at 
Prairie du Chien, in July, 1839. 

Afiter glutting their savage vengeance, by killing Bviny of 
our uKBn; and, having taken as many prisoners as they equU 
well mai^age, the Indians left off their pursuit, and relumed In 
the battle ground. There lay the dying and the dead^ ^here 
stood the artillery and trains f and time also stood the baggage 
wagons. Here, the enemy now glutted his vengeapce to the 
very utmost, on the dying, the dead, and the livfng. But, we 
leave the h^rid picture for scnne other to fill up, net we. 

Our troops, who jpemained of the fimrteen hundred men, that 
nxnrning, at early dawn, fled to fort Jeflfersoo, a distance «f 
thirty miles or more. 

In diis most unfortunate battle, we lost thirty^ight commie^ 
sioned officers, who were killed on the battle ground. Six 
hundred non-commissioned officers and private soldiers, Mreie 
either killed, or missing. Twenty-cme commissioned officers 
were wounded, not a few of whom died of Uitir wounds. Twn 
hundred and forty-two non-commissioned officer^ and imviite» 
were wounded, many of whom died also of their wouiids. 
Among the dead, were Genera] Butler, and Major Ferguton, 
two brave officers, who had served with great disttnciion, 
trough the whole of the revolutionary war. Genera) Butler^ 
death, was justly and severely lan^ented by the wMe nation, 
as an irreparable loss. In the list of those who shieared his 
fkte, were itaany who had participated largely, in the toils, 
dangers and glory of the war of the revolution. They feH 
nobly doing their duty to their country; they rest in honor, 
and deserve our gratitude. 

At the head of a list of the wounded, stood tie namee of 
lieutenant Cokmels Thomas Gibson and WilKam Darke, Major 
Butler and Adjutent General Sargent, all of whom were 
veteran officers, of great merit, and who had behaved with 
distinguish^ gallantry in this disastrous battle, G^i^eral Sc, 
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Olair, tdougllt that he had be«n oveiwhefaned by omnb^rA^ be- 
cause he was attacked/ on all sides, by the enemy^ thoogh 
Scorn all the sources of in^onnatloii in dur power, we presume 
die numbers of the two armies, were abont equal. Thelndi* 
an loss it is presdmed, bore a small prq>ortion to ours. 

We close our account of ttns dii^troas defeat, by si^yhigy 
that, the first line of the second refhnent, as encamped, was 
commanded by General Richard Buder, by Patterson and 
Clarke. The secc^ tine was ccmmnnanded by Gaither, Bed^ 
inger and Barke. Oi the first line, aU the officers wer^ either 
killed or wounded, excefit three, and of the artillerists, all 
were killed except four privates! 

Of the regulars, the foUowmg officers were killed, viz: 
General Richakd Butlbb, Ferguson, Bnd^rd, Spear^ Ford, 
Morgan, Bines, Butts, Hart, Kirkwood, McCrea, Thompson, 
Phelon, Warren, Bddi, Newman, Kelso, McMickle, Puidy, 
Anderscm, Lukens, Burgess, Crawford, Moorehead, Cribbs, 
Smith, Piatt, Van Swaringen, Ti|^on, McMath, Beeves, Doyle> 
Brooks, Grey ton, Cummings, Beatty, Doctors Chase and Beatty. 

Wounded officers of the regulars, viz: Lieutemmt CpkMiel 
George Gibson, Major Thomas Butier, Ci^t^ Price, Colcmel 
Sargent, Captain Barke, Bucfamiiiia, Lyirie, Boyd, Trueman, 
Malartie, Cobb, Wilson, Ensign Purdy, Lieutenant CWonel 
Darke, and dtfaers. 

Of the militia, killed, viz: Oldham, Lemon, Brigga find 
Montgomery. Wound^t Captain Thcmiaa, Captain Madii|[)|l» 
Lieutenant Stagner, Lieutenant Owens, Lieutenant Walters 
and Lieutenant Gano. 

The fugitives arrived at Fort Jeffiiisoa, aboat siinsQt, and 
continued their march, that night, at tai o^lock. Tl^ ground 
was covered with snow, two or three ittdbe^ deep. They 
marched to Fort Washington, by the way of Port Hanulton, 
Before the troops began their march, a laxge nomber of Hm 
sentinels of Fort Jefferson deserted «nd fled, such was their 
terror at what they had heard of this dreadfiil disaster. The 
march was a very disorderly one, from Fort Jeffiarson toFfltt 
Washington. 
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There were in die anny, ikt the commencement of the 
action, about two hundred and fifty women, of .whom, fifty-six 
were killed in the battle, and the remaind^ were made pri" 
soneis by the enemy, except ^ small number who reached 
Fort Washington. One of the survivors, lived until recently 
in Cincinnati, a Mrs. Catsulbikb Millbr. This woman ran 
ahead of the whole army, in their fli^t &(xa the field of 
battle. Her large quantity of Icnig red hair, BotU&d in the 
breeze, which the soldiers followed through the woods, as their 
fare'4'unner that moved rapidly onward, to the place of their 
ultimate destination. 

On reaching Fort Jefierson, General St. Clair, met Hamtra* 
mack, with the first regiment, whom we have metiticmed, as 
having been ordered to bring back the deserters, and protect 
the provisions, and heavy baggagerwagons which had been 
left slowly making their way along, in the rear of the army. 
• A council of war decided that they would not return to the 
battle ground, so leaving the wounded in Fort Jefferson, St. 
Clair, with a mere renmant of his army,, returned to Fort 
Washington. 

While congress was in session at Philadelphia, early in De- 
cember, President Washington received the official account of 
this most calamitous battle <^ the 4th of November, which 
information was forthwith communicated by him 16 the national 
legislature. Nothmg could l;iave been more unexpected, than 
this disaster. The public mind was e?casperated, in a high 
degree agamst St. Clair, but for want of officers gf a rank 
high enough to try him, no court martial could be, or was 
called upon his conduct* Late in ^e session of 1792, con- 
gress appointed a committee to inquire into it, but, that civil 
committee, acquitted him* 

The Indian yf^r now ^sumed a serious aspect^ and the 
reputation of the nation required to be retrieved from the dis^ 
grace it had sustained. The whole western frontier, lay 
exposed to fresh inroads of the enemy, now flushed with so 
dreadfiii a victory. 

General Washington wished to have congress give hm 
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suthoriiy to raise three additkmal reghnents of foot, and a 
squadron of horse, ibr three years, unless peace should be 
sooner tnn^e with the Indians. A bill ccntainkig these provi- 
sions, was introduced into the house of representatives, but it 
met with great opposition there. It was objected that the na- 
tioii had not the money to carry on the war, upon such a scale; 
that while the British held the western posts, we were not 
able to protect so large a frontier; that, by withdrawing froih 
the North Western Territory, and by making the Ohio river 
the boundary ; and, by treating with the Indians, a peace 
might be restored to this frontier. 

Such were some of the reasons, assigned by the opposition 
to General Washington, in congress. They strove with all 
their might, to defeat the bill, for the defence of the North Wes- 
tern Territory. ' \ 
, Those who supported the measure, urged the necessity of 
self defence and self preservation,- they presented to congress, 
a picture of the bleeding frotitier-^and they proved, that not 
less than fifteen hundred Kentuckians, men, women and chil^ 
dren, who were peaceably, pursuing their avocations, had been, 
either 61am or carried into captivity by the enemy, within the, 
then, last seven years; and it was not doubted, that the fron- 
tier settlements of Pennsylvania and Virginia, had suffered 
quite ajs much, within the same jperiod of time. The measures 
of General Washington they said, had always been conciliato- 
ry, towards the savages. It was shown, that Harmar off*ered 
to treat with the savages in the villages of the Maumee river, 
but the Indians, at first, refused to treat, and then, asked for 
thirty days, to consider, on the Object, which was granted; 
Tills was in the surtimer of 1790, and at the end of the thirty 
days, the savages refused to give any answer, to the proposals 
to' treat. In that same thirty days, however, while Harmar, 
forbore all hostilities, by the express orders of General Wash- 
ington, to that effect, the Indians, in the mean time j had either 
killed or captured one hundred and twenty persons on our fron- 
tiers. Many of the prisoners had been roasted alive by a slow 
fire. ^ 
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. The biU w$b pasMd and beb&ai^ a iaW. Sl^ Clatr res^^ 
ed his nilitary cammandy and Genehd AifTHOift Wathk w«| 
appomted commander-iiFehidf. This was m the spring of 
17W. 

WAYNE*S WAR. 

Among the several considerations which' now operated on 
the mind of General Washington at this trying period of our 
national history, which we are compelled to consider for a 
moment, was the poverty of the nation, loaded with debt, with- 
out much commerce, and the general poverty of the people. 
The people of the east, looked upon this western war, as a bur- 
den, which the western people ought to bear. Hence the duty 
on distilleries, owned mostly in the westj which grew out of the 
expenses of this Indian war. This tax, led directly to the whis- 
ky insurrection, in Western Pennsylvania. And, it need not 
be disguised, that the opposition to the present constitution, 
laid hold of every thing within their reach, to render General 
Washington unp6pular. They pretended to fear, so large a 
standing army, of five thousand four hundred men ! they saw 
too, with alarm, Mrs. Washington's levees, and the pomp of 
Colonel Pickering, General Knox, and other heads of Depart- 
ments, with salaries of three thousand dollars a year! though 
the compensation was so small, that they, and their families 
could nol live decently on it. The French revdution too, was 
raging, and Genet was busily engaged, in his endeavors to 
dr^w us, into the vortex of European politics. General 
Washington was beset on all sides; French agents and partis- 
ans, on the Atlantic border, were fomenting discontent; the 
British and their Indians, were desolating our western frontier, 
with fire and the tomahawk, and the war whoop waked the 
sleep of the cradle. 

It was early in this year, we believcj that General Wash- 
ington after appointing General Wayne and other officers to 
command the western army, and doing all that he had the 
power to do, made a tour to the Indians of Western NeW 
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¥&rk, ill company with Colonel Pickering, dolonel Pickeringi 
tarried one night at the writer^s father's, while General Wasb' 
ington put up at a hear neighbor's, a Mr. Bloom. Thia was in 
Western New York, (reneral Washington and Colonel Pick-* 
ering visited idl the Neiw York Indians^ held councils with 
them, and delivered talks and speeches to them; some o( 
which, we saw, among these Indians in 1828, while we were 
on a visit to our old friends still living in the Indian villages. 

This visit was made by General Washington, to conciliate 
those savages, and to prevent their joining in the war, with the 
British Indians, as they had done all along before this period* 
Many New York Indians were present at St. Clair's defeat, 
and some of ithem, stilj went off, and ^ght against General 
Wayne, in 1794, when they were defeated, and mostly killed, 
on the Maumee river. In the summer of 1793, Wayne tried 
to treat with the IndiiUls. Fort Massai^ was built, under him, 
to prevent an expedition against New Orleans, which Genbt 
was planning. General Wayne sent outj in succession. Colo- 
nel Hardin, and Major Trtieman with a flag of truce, medals, 
talks and presents to the Ifidtuns in order to make a peace 
with theri). 

These messengers of peace were killed in succession, as 
soon as they arrived among the liavages. Their medals, and 
speeches, sent by them, and all they had with them, were taken 
by the Indians who slew the bearers of them. We saw these 
medals and speeches in the poasesdion of the elder Caray Mau- 
nee, principal chief df the Winnebagoes at Prairie du Chien^ 
in July 1829. 

T^e medal was a large one, of copper, six inches in diameter, 
and purported, no doubt truly, to have been made, at the 
Expense of a gentleman of Philadelphiai and by him, sent as 
la token of Genefal Washington's friendsi^p, to the Indian8« 
Bvery other eflbrt was made by General Wayne, that summer^ 
to bring iibout a peace with the savages, but all in vain, and 
worse than in vain^ But notwithstanding all the efforts to 
make a peace, yet, nothing was omitted that could be done, to 
19 
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prepiu^ for a vigorous war agaunit them. Although General 
Wa3me promptly a<^pted his appointment^ and entered on its 
arduous duties, yet, it was found no easy matter to fill up the 
minor appointments, even the very next in grade to theConmiaii- 
der-in-cfaief, of this army. Several were appointed to th^se ofli- 
ces who refused to accept them. It wiis found difficult too, to 
enlist soldiers for this hazardous service. Every thing moved 
along slowly, and 1;he season was spent in doing very little, to 
any good effect* The British commander of the fort at Detroit, 
had erected a fort at the head of the Maumee Bay, for the pur- 
pose, it would seem, of protecting the Indians, in alliance with 
then^. Here the Indians resorted for protection; here they 
sold their furs, peltries and skins, received their annuities, 
and, we douht not, that they received here, also, the price paid 
for the spalps of our murdered countrymen. 

General Wayne was not idle, but urged forward all his 
measures, vigorously, prudently, and in the end, effectually. 

On the 5th of November 1793, congress met at Philadel- 
phia, to whom the President said in his speech at Uie com* 
mencement of that session, ^^ That the reiterated attempts 
which had been^made to effect a pacification with the Indianis, 
had issued only in new and outrageous proofs of persevering 
hostility, on the part of the tribes, with whom we were at war.'' 
He alluded to the destruction of Hardin and Trueman, while 
on peaceful missions, under the sanction of flags of truce; 
and their families were recommended to the attention of con- 
gress. Notwithstanding all these effi>rts of Genbrax Wjubh- 
INOTON, in favor of this bleeding frontier, congress and thp 
nation, were too much engaged with other objects to bestow 
much attention on this distant war. 

The French revolution had turned the heads of many mem* 
bers of congress towards that dazzling object. They were of 
the opinion that mankind were all to be regenerated by it; 
that by some secret magic R would make mankind new beings; 
and that the whole world would soon become something more 
than its Author ever designed it to be. 
The spring and summer of 1793, having been employed, by 
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.Gtnenl Wayne, in endeav<»rmg io make peace, and in pre- 
paring for war, so that it was jSeptember, before he was ready 
to move forward into the heart of the. Indian country. Gen- 
eral Wayne coliected his army and inarched six miles iiorth of 
F«rt JeSsnfmi where he established a camp, and fortified it, 
and called it GnESNVnjdB. The town of Greenville is not 
far from where this camp was. General Wayne, having 
made this encam{mient and wintered in it, early the next 
spring he n^j^jlied forward, to the ground where St. Clair had 
been ^feated, on the 4th of November 1791,. where he erect- 
ed a fortification, and called it FosT Recovsrt. 

Leaving this post he moved forward to the ground where 
Harmar had been defeated in 1790, an4 erected a work of de- 
fen^ and called it Foa? Wayot, which name the town now 
there, bears. It is situated at the head <^ the Maumee river, 
at the confluence of the St. Joseph's and the St. Mary's riy. 

ers. - 

On the 8th of August 1794, General Anthony Wayne with 
his armyxea<Aed the mouth of the Auglaize, a tributary of the 
Maumee, forty five miles, or more betow Fort Wayne, and the 
same distance, by his con^tation, above the British post, on 
the Mttuaee. Here, in the forks <tf these rivers. General 
Wayne erected a strong ikulitary work, and called it by a very 
appropriate name, (as he did all his posts) Fort Dbfiancb. 
The General fully informed hin»elf of the strength of theenr 
emy, and that the British and Indians, numbered only about 
two thousand, whereas his own regulars^ were about as nu^ 
merous as the enemy, besides eleven hundred mounted men, 
whom he had wiA him, firom Kentucky, under the command 
of General Scott. This gave General Wayne a decided ad- 
vantage over the enemy, as he thought, and as it proved to be. 
But notwithstanding Jiis superiority, in numbers; notwith- 
standing the high discipline of his Uoops, and their patriotic 
ajdor, for a battie; yet he offered terms of peace to the ene^ 
my and waited for the answer. . The enemy wahted war, 
not peace; so on the 15th day of August, 1794, General 
Wayne left Fobt DBKUKpn, and marched down the Maumee, 
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his right belflg covered by the rirer. On the 16th he orflired 
at the head of the rapids. Here ]^ lay on the 19th efectin|f 
some temporary works to protect his baggage, «nd to reeotioi- 
tre the enemy* He found the Indians adrantageoutly posted 
in front of the British fort. On the 30th, at 8 oVsloek in die 
morning of that day, the army advanced in cohimns; llie le- 
gion along the bank ef the MaMmeCt General Todd's brigade 
of mounted volunteers formed the left flank. GenehU Bur- 
bee's mounted brigade of volunteers, marched in the rear of 
the army. Major Price's select band moved in front of t)|6 
whole army, so as to give timely notice of an attack. Thus 
marching fcnrward, five iniles where Major Price renelved a 
heavy fire from the Indians, 

The enemy had formed in three lines, within supporting dis* 
tance of each other, in a windfall, extending, from the west bank 
(^ the Maumee, westwardly about two miles, ki frost, resting 
on the Maumee and protected by the British garrison. Hiis 
prostrated forest extended five miles west of the rivet, in 
which fallen forest the Indians lay in three lines, two nnles in 
length resting on the Maumee. They could not have been 
better protected from such a mounted force as Wayne's, :tiian 
they were by their extended position, of fkllen timber. The 
first effort of the enemy, thus extended two miles, m length, 
was to turn the lefl flank of our army. At the very first dk^ 
charge of a rifle, the legion was fbrmed in two linesj and the 
firont was ordered to advance with trailed arms, and rouse tbm 
enemy from his thicket at the point o^ the bayonet; then, bat 
not till then, deliver the first fire, and press the enemy so close*' 
ly as not to give him time to reload his guns. Seeing tlw 
strength of the enemy, and that he was endeavoring to turn 
our left flank. General Wayne ordered the second line,, to 
support the first, already engaged with the enemy. The le^ 
gionary cavalry was ordered to press forward upon the enemy 
who lay on the river's bank, and where there was no timber in 
their way. General Scott was ordered to make a circuit, so 
far, as to outflank and turn their right flank. All these orders 
were promptly obeyed, but suobwastbe fnry of our fin* 
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fiae timt the Mcood line, eould Scarcely ind any thiiif to do. 
The Miemy was broken, routed and ilaki, or driven two mileB, 
inoaehour^ thrOdgh this windfall and thiokttt, until they were 
witfaia fnatol drnt of the British garHsdn. Here the battle 
«ndkl, and here Owietel Wayne relnaioed in front of the field 
cf battle^ destroying tiie Indian houses^ their com, atai every 
thing ebe^ which he found there belcmging to, them/ He 
burnt th^ houses within pistol shot of the British garrison. 
There was a oorrospondeiice between General Wayne, and 
JMbjor Campbell, the British ctOnnnaa^Uit of the fdit in which, 
the latter very wisely acquiesced in the destruction of the Indi- 
ans, and their property, within the range of Major Oanqv 
belPs gunsb On the 28th of August, General Wayne return- 
ed by eaey marchee to DefIinob, finom whence he came on 
the i5th of the same tnonth. He destroyed all the Indian vil- 
lages, com and property, within fifty miles of the Afatutnee 
river. 

In this most decisive battle, General Wayne lost, in killed, 
Wounde4 and missings only one hundred and seven men, 
officers includ^4 Among the dea4 were Captain Campbell, 
of the cavalry, and Lieatcnant Towlsof the Inftntry* They 
fell in the first charge. General Wayne bestowed great 
praise on the courage and afau^rity, displayed by the whole 
army. Qf his aid$, H. De Butts, T. Lewis and William H. 
Harrison^ General Wayne spoke in the highest terms of ap- 
probation. The Indian hostility still continuing, their whole 
country was hki waste and desolated. All the fortifications 
were soon erected in it, that wjere needed, to prote<it it, firom 
Indian warfare. Thia great, and decisive victory, tB.iFed the 
nation from one general war, with all the Indians, who lived, 
any where near our iroati^ lines, between Us and Canada, 
cuid between mb and Spain. The Indians were just on the 
^oiat, of making one general war, when diis timely victory 
saved all. - 

This campaign tranquili2fed the wh6le Indian frontier firom 
Florida to the northern lakes. 

On the opening of the next session of congress, General 
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Wasfaingrton in his speech, before confess, meaiiioBed Wkynth 
operations with well merited applause, but congress in their 
reply, refused even to allude to them. Mf« Madison then led 
the (^position in the house, and though he oiered sttaething in 
lieu o£ it, yet, it wiu couched in such offeasire tenns, that the 
President's friends would not vote for the amendknent. Hie 
whiskey insurrection, which grew out <^ the expenAtures to 
carry on this war, had soured the minds of some mefld>e|r8; and 
the wonderflil French revolution, which was to make all hon- 
est men happy, by shedding their blood, had poisoiied. die 
minds, of still more. No mention was made of Wayne, nor of 
his meritorious services, by congress. ^ 

Next summer Wayne held a council with all the Indians 
living in this territory, and on the third day of Augost 179$^ 
at Greenville, he purchased all the territory, not before ceded, 
within certain limits, comprehending in all, about foor fifths of 
the present state of Ohio. The line is called to this day, ^< the 
Gi^enville treaty iine.^ The Indians were left with about one 
fifth part of the territory which is now Ohio, lying in i^s north- 
west comer. Thus ended all the Indian War^e> in Ohio, 
worth naming, which we hei^ put together, for the sdce of 
unity. 

After all these great, splendid and meritorious services of 
General Wayne, congress took no notice of him, not so much 
as to allow, even his name to be mentioned on their journal! 
On h^s way home, in Pennisylvania, he died, almost unattmid- 
ed, at a wretched hovel of an inn, in die then paltry village of 
Presque Isle. He was there interred, without a stone to teH 
where he was buried. Years afterwards, his son Isaac 
Wayne accompanied by a few of his old friends and neighbom, 
transferred his bones, to the place of his nativity where they 
now rest is^ peace. 

That General Anthony Wayne was a man, of most q>lendid 
talents, both natural and acquired, no one can doUbt for a 
moment, who reads his history. Every action of his life, from 
youth to age, shows this fact; and no panegyric of ours can 
it nme plain or make his cluuracter shine brighter* 
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Potitieal demagogues^ might treat hira with coBtumely and 
base ingratitude, bat they cannot obliterate a single syllable, 
which records his Inilliant actions. His fame will never fade, 
but grow more firesh and green to the end of time. Eveiy son ^ 
and daughter of Ohio, Kentucky, and of all the West, will foi^ 
ever cherish, in their hearts, the ever dear memory of Antho* 
itY WaVwjs. Forty two years have passed away since his 
decease and this is the first full account that the writer has 
seen of his services on ^is theatre of his featd, in arms. 
'Ohio has paid the debt which we owe him, in paH with ethers, 
so fiir as calling a large county afbr him goes; and we have 
twenty-*three towns or townships named afier him. 

He lives in the recollection of his countrymen to lead fu^ 
ture patriot warriors to glomus victory. Death has purified 
his fiime, and placed it beyond the reach of calumny. Party 
polftieians, thos^ meteors may rise and fall, fiash and e]q>ire, 
in a moment; but the suir of Wayne^s gloty will never set in 
our western horizon, of Mississippi's wide valley, until the 
archangePs trump shall call his body from the grave to life 
everlasting. 

Having, for the sake of unity, related the most important 
events of the old Indian war, on this frontier, we now go back 
to the-infant colony, on the Ohio co&^any's lands, and infiMrra 
the reader what had been passing there during this period. 
During the whcrfe Indian war, the settlers kept constantly on 
the alert, from four to six rangers, who were called '^spies,^ 
whose duty it was, to scour the woods, and if any Indiaps 
were discovered in the vicinity, togire the alarm; that being 
done, the alarm gun was fired at the ' fort, and every perscm 
hastened into the garrison. The gate Was closed and every 
preperation was instantly made to receive their enemies. 
The settlement at Belpre lost several individuals who ventur- 
ed too far into the woods, when no Indian s^ns had been recent* 
ly discovered in the neighborhood. 

In 1703, Major Nathai? Goodalb, a native of Massachu- 
setts, and an officer of the old continental army, went out into 
the ibrest to haul some timber with an ox team. He was 
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taicen prtsontr by (he IndianS) etnd 4^arried off mtfii cqptivUy^ 
The supper was long kept waiting fen? him on the Iftble by hi# 
anxious wife and children, but he never retiuned to eat it^ 
His team returned hcone, but of hio^ nothing certain wa9 ev^ 
heard for a long time. Froip an ejcanunatidn of the ground 
where Major Goodale was taken prisoner, it appeared that two 
large Indians, had seoroted themeelyea behind a pile of brush 
wood; that these Indians sprang upon the Major ftnd btnding 
his hands with cords, they led hitt off into the forest. The tracks 
of two liidmns with mocasias on, and those of the Major with 
shoes on, between the Indians^ teaeks, showed the .manner in 
which he was led off into captivity. He was taken to U^er 
Sandusky, where he died of a fever some six weeks after he 
was taken prisoner. His neighbours followed his traoksr six 
miles and then ^ve up the pursiut. 

Captain King, originaiiy from Rhode^ Island, wa3 shot and 
killed while cutting wood. He left a ^rife and two obildren' 
James Davis ^as killed and scalped about a nnle from die 
gardson, at the mouth of Congress creek* Benoni Hurlbuty 
one of the spiesj was killed at the inouth of the Little Hock- 
ing in 1791, while returning from a scout. 

These were the principal losses of the Belfure settlement 
Major Qoodale was the principal man at Belpte, a brave^ enter- 
prising T&an, whose destruction was justly and deeply lamen- 
ted by all who knew him. He had passed through the war of 
the revolution, whose dangers he had shared j and ' whose lau- 
rels adorned his brow. He left a widow, two sons and jfive 
daughters, orphan children, to mourn his loss, and who do hon- 
or to his memory. 

The Newberry settlement, experienced some losses, and was 
h&rrassed continually^ One woman and two children were 
killedi One child was tomahawked in the mother^s arms, but 
survived^ The woman and children w^e going to a party at 
work in a field, nedr the garrison, to carry them food. Pursuit 
¥ras instantly made, but the murderers escaped unhurt. 

In 1790 a settlement was began at Big Bottooi on the Mus- 
kingum riv^, about thirty-^five miles above Marietta. On the 
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3d day <^ January 1791, the settlement at the Big Bottom was 
attacked by the Indians; fourteen persons wez^ killed and five 
persons were earned into captivity. Among the' dain, at Big 
Bottom^ January 2d 1791) were a woQian and two children { 
the remainder were young men. The Indians, up to this time^ 
had often visited the settlement ii^ a friendly manner, and the 
Indian waif had been coniBned to parts distant from this settle*- 
knent. The settlers. were ofi' their guard. The Indians from 
the summit of a neighboring hill, had watched our people all 
day, and just at the twilight of the evening, commenced their 
attack. One party visited a cabin in a friendly manner while 
imother party vjsited the block house* The cabin was occu» 
pied by four men of the name of Cheats The Indians entered 
the cabin, beckoned to the men to keep silent, bound them with 
cords and made them prisoners. Another party of the Indians 
had reached the block house, where the occupants were at sup* 
per who had their arms standing in a o(Hmer of the room. A 
large Mdiawk opened the docn*, while his companions fired upon 
the astonished men at their supportable. A woma^ assailed 
the big Mdbawk with an axe, and cleaved the flesh from the side 
of bis scull down to his shoulder. She was killed, and all the 
persons in the room as the, Indians supposed, shared her fate. 
After the daughter was over, the Indians plundered the house. 
Under the beds in a corner of the room, they found a boy, 
fourteen or fifteen years old. Him thpy made prisoner and 
carried him off to Detroit, with thenu Another cabin was oc^ 
cupied by two men of the name of Ballard, who hearing the 
guns, rushed out of the house, and made their escape to the 
settlement at Wolf creek which had been begun sinmltaneou^ly 
with the one at Big Bottom. Reaching that settlement, the 
Ballards gave the alarm, so that being prepared for their re* 
ception, when they appeared there early next morning, the 
, Indians made no attack oil the Wolf creek settlement. The 
Indians next attacked the settlement at Waterford, but were 
beaten off without loss of lives, though the Indians destroyed 
their cattle, In 1794, Abel Sherman was killed at Watprford, 
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a settlement some twenty miles above Marietta. In 1799^ 
Sherman Waterman was killed, tm little- Wclf creek. 

The settlement at Marietta, suffered, some in the loss of 
cattle that were shot by arrows. Sometimes the cat tlo returned 
home with Indian arrows sticking in them. Robert Warth, 
was killed, in open day, in 1792, while cutting wood, in a field, 
near fort Harmar, and Mathew Kerr was killed in a canoe while 
crossing the mouth of Wolf creek. William Rogers, one of the 
spies, while returning from a scout^ in company with another 
ranger, by the name of Henderson, was shot and killed, whereas 
Henderson esci^ped unhviirt, with a bullet hole through his 
blanket, which hung loosely Upon him. He escaped by outn^m- 
ing his pursuers. 

In June 179^, Return J. Mei^s, afterwards Governor 
of the state, and Postmaster General, of the United States, 
had a very narrow escape^ when attacked by two Ind» 
ians. ' In company with young Mr. Meigs, weye a Mr. Symonds, 
and a black boy, who had been hoeing m a corn field. The 
Indians had secreted themselves behind the path, near the 
Muskingum, on its west bank, where they had the river to 
cross. At a turn in the road our laborers having th^ backs 
towards the Indians, were fired upon. Symonds was shot 
in the shoulder, when Meigs rushed on the largest Indian 
with his tomahawk raised to throw it. . Meigs rushed upon him 
and attempted to fire his gun at the savage, which missed ^e* 
Mr. M^igs then partly knocked down the Indian, and escaped 
by plunging into the river and swinumng it. The Indian 
threw his t(»nahawk at Meigs, which grazed its objects Sy- 
mcmds plunged into the river, and floated down to the 
fort, though one arm was useless in swimming. He was 
taken up by the men of fort Harmar, and*eventually recover- 
ed of his wound. The black boy, twelve or fiiurteen years 
old, attempted to escape, but was tomahawked, killed and 
scalped by the Indiansi Mr. Meigs raved his life by his daunt- 
less attack of the Indian, and when his gun missed fire, by 
knocking down his antagonist, and then out running the other 
Indian. 
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These Indians were immedititely pursued, by the spi^, but 
gaining the adjacent hill, they escaped by flight. 

During all these murderous attacks, very few of the Indians 
lost their lives. Henderson, the .spy, killed one of three Indi* 
ans, in a company, on the Little Muskii^^m; and one was killed 
on Duck creek, about three miles from Marietta. Hamilt<m 
Kerr, a son of Mr. Kerr who was killed at the mouth oi Duck 
creek, killed an Indian, also. 

Although signd of Indians were often discovered near the 
settlements, and although, the Indian^ were pursued instantly 
afterwards, yet, being well acquainted with, the country, they 
generally escaped unhurt. Another reason why the Indians 
escaped, is found in the fact, that Indians select their bravest, 
best warriors for such enterprises.* 

John Armstrong, in April 1793, lived on the Virginia side 
of the Ohio river, opposite the upper end of Blannerhaisett^ 
Island. He owned the floating mill, which ground the grain 
raised on both sides of the river, any where near hiip* A par-t 
ty of Indians, about twenty in number, crossed the Ohio, from 
the mouth of the Little Hocking, twjelye miles below AmH 
tftroDg^s, secreted their canoes under the willows on the dputb- 
em side of the river, and reaching the second bank, trayelafi 
up the stream, imtil they were in sight of Armstrong's house, 
and there lay conocaled through the day. In, the night, they 
approached the house, watching it, during nearly all the night, 
until the family were all asleep, when they made an attack 
upon it, and killed Mrs. Armstrong, and three of her children. 
Mr. Armstrong made his escape, and two of his seas, who slept 
in the mill, were unmolested by the savages. Having killed Mrs. 
Anhstrong and her three youngest children, they carried ofl*, 
captive, three oMer children; Elizabeth aged about eleven or 
twelve years, John about ten years oM, and Jeremiah aged eight 
years. Having regained the hill from which they came, and 
marching westwardly, a mile or two, the Indians halted, formed 
a circle, around their three prisoners, and lighted their pipes. 
Speech after speech was made, in a low tone of voice, which 
the children did not then, understand, but which was after* 
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wards explained to them by one of the Indians then present 
The Indians were apprehensive of being pursued by the peo* 
pie of Belpre, early in the morning, as soon as Armstrong's 
mill should be visited; and it was ccmtended, that one of the 
children, was too young, to travel fast enough, to keep up with 
the party. It was suggested, that now was the time to kill 
him. One Indian, however, who had led the chikl, seeing him 
jump over the logs, in his way, and otherwise, showing great 
activity and sprightliness, interposed his good c^fices, and even 
offered to carry Jeretnis^ on. his back, should the child grow 
tured, on their march. This offer, saved l^s life, and, marching 
rapidly f<»*ward, they ^nd their secreted canOe% crossed the 
river in them, and running them into the month of the Little 
Hocking, they there secreted them, ascended the bank, and 
gave the Indian yell, in token of success. 

Hastening forward, they crossed over the high grounds, 
between the Little and Great Hocking and ascending the lat« 
ter, to, not far from where Lancaster now stands, they reached 
their encampment. Here they had left a young niany by tho 
name of Cox, whcmi thQ same party had previously taken pria* 
oner, a few miles above Armstrong's, on the same side of the 
Ohio. He belonged to the Marietta settlement, and he and, 
his brother had kitted a deer, just above Parkersl)urgh, and one 
of them had returned to Marietta for a h6rse, on which to car* 
ry in their deer. Wh6n attacked, he had the deer^ on his hotBef 
carrying it home, when one of the young men was killed, by 
the Indians; but the other, with the horse and venison^ was car^ 
carried off by this same party of savages. 

These Indians with their four prisoners, moved f(»rward, frovfi 
near where Lancaster is now, to Lower Sandusky^ After run^ 
ning the gauntlet, they were adopted into the Indian nation, aa 
their children. Young Cox, made his escape from captivity 
in about six months after he was made a prisoner. 

Elizabeth Armstrong was. placed in the fkmiljrof Simon Qir- 
ty, on the Maumee river. She was afterwards rescued from 
the Indians, at Detroit, went over into Canada, and there mar* 
rbd a Mr. Doleon^ on the river Thames. At Dolson's ferry^ 
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i^e lived a life of piety^ and died lamented, a few years since. 
Her biography has been published by the Methodists, to whqm 
she belonged, 

John lived, some four years in an Indian fiuniiy, at Browns- 
towiiybut finally left the Indians, and now resides in liiddBg 
<^nty, Ohio* Jeremiah was recovered by his elder brother 
from Billy Wyandpt, with whom he then lived. He now keqw 
a tavern, in Columbus^. The two boys, had not their relatives 
taken them from, the Indians, by force, at the end fcnir yeajrs?, 
captivity, never would have left the savages, so enamoured 
were they, of the Indian^s mode <^ living. : 

In the meantime, froiQ the 7th oi April 1788 to the 8d of 
August 1795, during these Indian d^redations and wars, the 
settlements on the Qhio Con^pany^s lands, increased gradually 
In numbers, and even in 1790, the9e settlements could muster 
four hundred and forty seven rneo^ one hundred and three of 
whom9 1^ lamilies* As thefte beads of fkmilies were all young 
people, they had many children, who haVe made respectabk 
citzens of the state^ in which they were bom, , 

At the commencement of the Indian war^ these settl^nents, 
at times, suffered se^verely for the wunt of provisions. The 
war broke out before the settlers had cleared land enoqgh ot 
which, to raise their breads whiph had^to be procured at Pitts- 
burgh. It was a very ha£ard|Ous business to navigate the KKkio 
riyer* Often were the boats taken by the enemy^ and eveiy 
oaet on board, destroyed by the Indians. And if the settlers 
attempted to clear |iew fields, they did it at the peril of their 
lives. Guarded by sentinels and carrying their arms, they 
hoed their com fields. These dangers very nearly produced 
a Outline, but, by the kind interposition of a benevdeiit Provi- 
dence, many of these men were preserved, to see Ohio, become 
a great, populous, powerful, and wealthy state; outnumberingi) 
in populfition, all the states from whence they. came. Siir* 
rounded as they were by numerous savage nationr; settled as 
they had, in a spot far from the abodes of civilization, they 
were preserved from destruction, and formed « nucleus^ around 
which, has grown up, this great and flourishing state, of .^uie 
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miUkm six hundred thousand people^ within the short space of 
ffiy years. 

In the session of congress of 1800^ the North Western 
Territory was divided into two territories. Ours, now con- 
stituting the states of 'Ohio and Michigan, retained the old 
name f but what are now, Indiana,Illinois and Wisconsin, was 
erected into a territory and called Indiana. The finrmer, (or 
this territory) contained eighty thousand square miles of surface, 
whereas Indiana as it then was, contained one h^tndred a!nd eigh- 
ty thousand square miles. St. Clair continued to be the Gover- 
nor of this territory, but William H. Harrison, our then delegate 
to congress was appointed the first Governor of Indiana territory. 
Winthrop Sargeant, our first territorial Secretary, on being ap- 
pointed Governor of Mississippi Territory, resigned his office 
here, and we had Charles Willing Byrd, William Henry Har- 
rison and Francis Dunlevy, in succession as Secretaries. The 
Judges, too, were changed — John Armstrong hever served, 
though appointed at first, with Messrs Vamum and Parsons. 
John Cloves S3rmmes was appointed in the room of Armstrong 
and retained his seat to the end of the territorial government. 

When Indiana was erected into a territory Return J. Meigs 
became one of its Judges: 

After Wayne^s deci^ive victcMy, on the Maiimee, in July 
1794, the savages ceased to murder the whites. Spreading 
themselves over the territory, they hunted where they pleased, 
and often exchanged their furs, skins, fish, 'wild meats, sugar 
and honey, for our powder, lead, pork, bread and blankets. 
They became perfectly friendly to our people, or those who 
were not so, went over into Canada and settled there. FrcHn 
the British, they received aimuitie?, as allies, and held them- 
selves in readiness to attack us, in cade of a war between us 
and England. 

At the end of the territorial government, the Indians own-' 
ed about one fifMi part of our territory, lying in its northwest- 
eito an^e. At that time, only a small portion of our lands 
had been surveyed by the United States. And our settle- 
flMnts were wedc, and the people were mostiy poor. They 
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M m»t want food after tho war was over, as the country pro- 
duced a nevei" fiuling abundance. It is hardly possible fbr any 
one, who now^ for the first time, seeb this country, to imagine 
one half the hardships to which the settlers were then subject- 
ed; but ^ the times have changed, and we have changed with 
them.^ 

The Indian war conmienced, and the Governor was call^ 
off into that, as we have s^n, until after he resigned the mil- 
italry command. During that period very little was done in 
the way of civil government. 

In 17&1, some French immigrants settled on the Ohio river 
at a place, which they appropriately called Gallipplis. They 
had been swindled out of about one hundred thoustmd crowns 
in silver, by a few arch knaves, who, visiting Paris, pretended 
to own a large tract of land, immediately adjoining on the 
west of "the Ohio company's land." There was, some 
few years since, one of the deeds of the pretended ** Scioto 
land company'' in existence among these innocent Frenchmen, 
and we tow it at Gallipolis, jsigned, Jo9l Bablow! These 
people lived at Qallipolis during the old Indian war, and suf- 
fered some from the Indians as well as from sickness, and ma- 
ny privations in a far wilderness^ In consideration of losses 
by the swindlers, congress gave these settlers, twenty-four thou- 
sand acres of^beautifol land at the <^ French grant," in Scioto 
county, and sold them all they wanted elsewhere, at a low price. 
Many of these immigrants, finding themselves imposed on, by 
the swindlers calling themselves the "Scioto land company" 
went off toVincehnes, Kaskaskia, St. Genevieve and St. Louis, 
and settled there. Some went to Philadelphia, and other places^ 
so that those who remained, and petitioned congress for relief, 
succeeded very well in tarrying at their town on the , Ohio 
river. 

As we have already stated, on the 2d of January 1790, 
Hannkon county had been organized by the territorial gov- 
ernment, and the same authority made what is now Cincinnati, 
the seat of justice for that county. During the next seven 
yean no new county was organized, but so many persons af- 
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tor the ladian war was ooded, seUled along tke Ohio rbef^ 
(^pqsite the white settlem^nUi ahove, opposite, md bdow 
Idaysyille^ in Kentucky, that a^ oouuty was organized where 
they had settled, and it was called Adams. This wais dcmc 
9n the lOth day of July 1797. Settlers during the same pe- 
riod, had been crossing the Ohio, and settling on its west aide, 
opposite Wheeling and Brooke county, in Virgiaia, this terri' 
tory w^ organized into a county^ and caUed Jbff«B80n o9unly« 

This was done on the d9th day of July 1797. In the mean 
time, the Scioto country had attracted the attention of the 
Virginians, and they had surveyed a great deal/ of their milita-' 
ry lands, between the %ioto and Little Miami rivers. Geae« 
ral Nathaniel Massie, acting as the deputy of Colonel Bleb* 
ard.Anderscm, the Butveytxc General of this tract, was busily 
^gaged in surveying and locating military warrants, during 
the very time of the Indian! wa^r, and immediately afterwaivb. 
In 1706 General Massie, assisted by Duncan McArthur (late 
governor of the state, tmd a general in the army of the Unit* 
ed States) laid out a fown in a dense forest on the west side 
of the Scioto river, and called it CBiujdOTflE. The terrtto* 
rial Government organized a county on the Spioto, and called 
it Ross* This act passed on, the 20th day of August 17d8j 
and it made CbilUcothe its seat of justice. 

By this time many settlers had come into the state in many 
parts of it. In 1796 New Connecticut began to be {fettled* 
As early as 1796, a settlement was made at the mouth ot 
Ooneaut creek* Cleveland was laid out — the lands began lo 
be surveyed in N^w Connecticut. The whole of that region 
was organised into a county, and called TrumbulL This act 
passed on the 6th day of December 1800. The Hockiiig 
country had been settling for some time, and on the 9diof 
December, Fairfield county was organized, and Lancaster was 
made its seat of justice* So dense and extensive had the p(^ 
ulation become, opposite Wheeling and Wellsburgh, in Vir* 
gjnia, that Jefferson county was divided, and the county of 
Belmont (it should be Beaumont) was organized and St Claurs^ 
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tilld made its seat of j^istice. This act became a law ob the 
7th of September 1801. 

During dl the period from July 1788 to 1799^ the popula- 
tion had only ipcr^lssed so as to enable the pe<^le to elect 
their^ house of representatives; During that period there was 
contest after contest between the judges and the governor. 
The people were dissatii^fied with all parti^^ add they locked 
^nrward with anxiety to the time, when their Uumbers would be 
sufficient to eddble them to have a voice in making their own 
;ltiws.' Having ascertained that they had five thousand fj^ee 
white males over the age of twenty-one years, in the whole 
North Western Tenritoiy, Governor St/ Clair, on the 29th day 
of October 1798, issued his proclamation, directing the electors 
to elect repi'esentatives t.o a general assembly. Jhis meeting 
of the representatives he ordered to be held at CiK^cinnati, on 
the 22d day of January 1799. 

On the third Motiday of December 1798, the people 
cheerfully obeyed this proclamation, and elected their repre-- 
sletitatives, who met when and where theiy were ordered to do. 

The representatives so as iiforesaid, assembled at Cincinnati, 
on the 22d of January, 1799, performed their duty, by nomi- 
nating ten persons to tbe president, fi'om whom he selected 
five, who were, ifi due season^ appointed members of the legist 
lativo council, or upper boUse of assembly. This meeting of 
the people's representatives, on the 22d of January, having 
liominat^d ten persons, as councilors, the governor prorogued 
the meetitig to the 16th day of the next September, 1799, at 
• a;t which time, he ordered them to appear at Cincinnati, theli 
and there to hold a General Assembly, for enacting laws for 
the future govemmeht of the people of the territory. 

During all the preceding period of the North Western Ter- 
I'itory^s existence, the people had been governed by laws made 
by the governor and judges, or by proclamations of the gover-. 
nor. , St. Clair claimed the right, under the act of congress 
which, created the territory, to organize counties, to create 
xiffices and fill them, to licenae keepers of taverns and ferrjes^ 
21 
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liceiiie attorneys at law, and commission all the nulttary and 
civii officers. For every license and every commissmi he 
exacted large fees from those who received them. The peo- 
ple were excessively dissatisfied, at what they called, selHng 
all the c^ioes, to different individaals; The first license to 
keep a. ferry, was granted to Robert Benham of Cincinnati, to 
be kept at that place, across the Ohio river: The govembr 
created the office of attorney general, for the whole territory, 
and appointed his sbn, Arthur St. Clair, junioi*, to that office. 
This officer, and the clerk of the supreme court, went around 
the territory, from county to county, hokling courts. But we 
hasten to an event, which the people of that day hailed with 
pleasure. 

♦ ' * . ■ 

THE FIB8T TBBXITOBIAL LBOIBLATITBa, 

Began its session at Cincinnati on Monday the 16th day of 
September, 1799. The legislative council consisted of Jacob 
*Burnet of Cincinnati, Henry Vfuiderburgh of Vincennes, now 
in Indiana, David Vance of Vanceville, in Jefferson oounty, and 
kobcrt Oliver of Marietta. 

Henry Vanderburg was elected president of the council^ 
William C. Schenk, secretary. * 

George Howard, doorkeeper, and Abraham Cai^y, sergeant 
at arms. 

The first house of representatives, under the Territoral gov- 
ernment consisted of William Goforth, William McMillan, Jdin 
Smith, John Ludlow, Robert Benham, Aaron Cadwell and Isa^c 
Martin from Hamilton county. 

From Ross county, Thomas Worthington, ^amiiel Finley? 
Elias Langham, Edward Tifiin. 

Wayne county, now state of Michigan, Solomon Sibley, 
Charles F. Chobert de Jpncaire and Jacob Visger. 

Adams county, Joseph Darlington, Nathaniel Massie. 

Knox county, now Illinois, Shadrack Bond. 

Jefferson county, in Ohio, James Pritchard. 

Washington county. Return Jonathan Meigs. 
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Tk^y elected Edward ^ffiii Speaker; John KeiHy, clerk; 
Jbs^a Rowlaiid, door keeper, a&d Abrahara Cary, seijeatit at 
arms. ' 

. Thifl was the ftrst legielatnre, elected by the people, for the 
dd North Western Territwy, now embracing the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, DUiiioK, and Michigan; and Wiaccmsin Territory. 

Being fully organized, both Houses were addressed by Gov- 
ernor St. Clair, on the 25th day of September 1709, in a speech, 
in which he brought forward ^11 Ms peculiar views of govern- 
iog the territory. After adverting to the several objects 
which he recommended to their attention, he closed his speedi 
hy saying, ^< A lar^e field ofJ[)usiness has been here opened to 
your^rview, gentlemen, and it calls for a patient, biit I hope not 
a {Hiinfal exercise of your faculities, and it may be added to, 
in the course of the sessicm by occasional messages. (The 
governor was fond of them.) The providfng for, and the regu- 
lating the lives and morals of the present and of the rising 
gekieration, for die repression of vice, and immorality, and for 
the protection of virtue and innocenbe,/or the security of pro- 
pierty, and the punishment of criities, is a sublime en^loyment. 
Every aid An my power will be afforded, and t hope we shaH 
.bear in mind, that, the character and deportment of the 
people, and their happiness both here and hereafter, depend 
very much upon the genius and spirit of their laws.^' 

Ah. St. Claxs,. 

His excellency withdrew and the two houses separated. 

On the next day, Jacob Burnet Micas appointed to prepare a 
respectfol answer to the govermwr's speech.' On the 28th, Mr. 
Burnet had prepared and introduced his answer to the gov- 
ernor, and it Was instantly agreed to and signed by their 
speaker. 

Being sent to the House they QDnc^ited in it, audit was deliv- 
ered to St. Clair, who instantly replied to it. Joseph Carpen- 
ter, was appointed on the 30th day of September, public printer, 
and he was the first one, ever app(»nted to that office north- 
west of the Ohio river. 

On the third day of Octoher, both bousoB met, and eledted 
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a (delegate to eoagress. .Williiun Henry Harriaoot received 
eleven vote3, and waa elected. Arthur St. Clair Junior, receivr 
ed ten votes for the same <^5ce. This was St. Claiir's son* 

Harrison being the secretary of the territory at the time, 
resigned that offieOi and the govemcnr took charge of his official 
papers, until a 6acce96or was appointed. Any act, which pass- 
ed both houses, was sent to the governor, for his approbation. 
If h^ approved, it was returned by him, to the bouse in which 
it originated, where it was signed by the committee of enioU^ 
ment, the great seal of the territory was affixed to it, and 
then it was deposited with the govemcnr, for safe keeping. 

Rit if the act was not improved by the governor, he kept it 
in his possession until at the end of the sefsion, he assigned 
his reas<ms for not approving it. In this way, St. Clair retain-* 
ed the act regulating marriages, one i^egulating taverns, one 
to create! the c^ce of county surveyor, one to take the census 
of the eastern division of the territcay, (all east of the Scioto 
river,) and all the acts for erecting new counties, or changing 
the lines of old ones. St Clair, in true military style, swd; 
in his proroguing speech, ^^ it appears to me> that the erecting 
new counties, is the proper busmess of the executive.^ In as- 
signing his reasons for not approving the erection of Ihe county, 
ef Clark, St. Clair expressed his doubts whether the peq>le in it 
were able to support a county. And he expressed his belief 
that tieariy every man in the county had signed the petition 
for it, and their number was only about one hundred. This 
territorial legislature, which commenced its session on the 
16th day of September, continued to sit until the 19th of De« 
cember, when the governor, in true British style, prorogued 
them. During this term, of about three months, they passed 
about thirty public acts, many of them, long and con^licated 
ones. From these ferst laws of the territory, we have derived 
many of our present ones. Hence the value of Chase's stair 
utes, in which volumes they are collected, and to which, we 
respectfully refer the reader. Near the close of the session, 
this general assembly, prepared an address to the . people of 
the territory, U ^ras drawn i?p by Betum J. Meigs, ci^ 
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liouse; after passing both bi^anched of the legblaturo^ it was 
sighed by the president of the council, wad speaker *of the 
house, and countersigned by the ;clerk. Jacob Burnet who 
was a member of the council from Hamilton county^ was the 
most efficient member of thid first legislature, nordiwest of the 
Ohio Hver^ He drafted the rules by ii^ich this legidk^ure 
Were governed, the address to the govemcNr, and the address 
to the president of the United States. He drafted most of 
the c<»nplicated laws which^ passed both houses. The amount 
of his labors, are truly wonderful, when we compare them 
with the labors of members of our legislature. Hie amount of 
useful legislative kbors, which wore performed -by Afr. Bur- 
net, during thi». session, was greater th^nis now performed 
by smne whole, general assemblies of the present times. 
These ^cts of the^ old territorial legislature, hAvQ had their 
effect on our system of laws, to the period in which this is 
written. 

Jacob Buirnet was bom in Newari(, N^w Jersey, educated at 
Princeton, Ok Nassau Hidl where he regularly graduated. He 
studied law one year with Bichard Stockton, Esquire ; and tl^ 
remainder of his time devoted to the study of his profession, 
pr^pia.t9ifiary to his adottssicni to the bar, waa jspent with Elisha 
BoudinOt, Esquire. Having completed his clasaical ^nd legal 
studies, and on being admitted to the bar, as a lawyer, he im- 
migrated into the North Western Territory^ and settled at 
Cincinnati, in 1796. ^ He immediately rose into eminence in 
his prpfession. He attended the supreme court at, Cincinnati, 
Me^ietta and Detroit, in enx^h, year. The judges, and their 
officers, to wit: Daniel Symmea their clerk, Arthur St* Claiir 
the attorney general, and Mr. Burnet fmd ^Uier lawyers, tra- 
versed the country, then a dense forest, without a house, after 
th^y had left each town more than twenty miles. These 
judgeB,' and their dficers, traveled, on ])(H*sebaek, from court 
to coiiirt, carrying with them, blankets, horse-feed and food for 
themselves. Hiey camped out at night, in the woods^ and 
there was neither tavern, bridge, ferry nor even a road> in 
^ir route. Starting at Cincinnati^ ^y weaded ikmr way in 
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OoHober, to Marietta. Reluniiiig firom thence to C^cu^naii, 
tlwy penetrated through the forests and swamps of the north* 
weft, to Detroit. Haying held this court, they returned' to 
GincinnatL 

Afler heing a memW df the legislature of this state repeat- 
edly, Jacob Burnet was elected a judge of the supreme court 
of this state, in iS31-d. This station he filled with. distia^ 
guished ability. From Ais station, he was transferred to tfa» 
IJ&ited States senate, where he exhibited the san^ traits of 
diAracter, for which he has always been remarkable— ciear^ 
nesfl, and depth of understanding, sound reasoning, equable and 
happy temperament; in Ime^ finr r^l wisdom, great learning 
and singleness of purpose. 

Afler this first session of the temtmal legislature, the seat 
of govenunent was removed to Chillacothe, where it remaiiied 
while the territory existed. Here the state constitution was 
framed, and the state govemipent continued here until 1810, 
when the ^ sweepers^ removed it to Zanesville. During; the 
remaining period firom 1706 to 1808, the territ<»ial legishtnre 
annually met, but made not many laws, owing to the extmor* 
dinary powers cmiforred en the governor, by the act of con- 
gress of July 13th 17.87. The governor was obstinate, and 
dM people disliked him. How far his dbvkat, white at the 
head of the NortI| Western Terrritcmal army, contributed to 
his waht of pc^ularity we do not know. Tlmt doubtless had 
its effects on the public mindi « 

Settlers slowly came into the country, extending their settle- 
ments mto the interior, ai^ preparingi in that way, for a 
change in the form of government. During the time c^ ouf 
territorial pupillage, congress jMissed an act dividihgihis coun- 
try by the Scioto river; all eadt of that line was to be a terri- 
tory by itself. Of the western division, the Wabash was its 
li^stem boundary. St. Clair was accused of getting that act 
passed, so that he might be the governor of the eastern di- 
vision during his lifetime. The people informally sent Thomas 
Worthington to congress to get it repotted. Governor Wor^ 
iMngtoa was suecessfol and got the obnoxious act repealed.' 
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W0 are ftwate tl»t St* Oiair nvas. not the tmly one, if ooe^ 
wl» proeur^ the pftasage <^ that act^ hot, it i» not w(Mrth th« 
trouble of givihg tteir mim^. Jt w«s prompdy repealed, 
throi^h the jagency ci Thomas Wdrthington. 'During ^ tw& 
or* three ye^ between the first territerial legielatnre and the 
fimnatieii of our eon8titnti<m^ most of the biiAhiesi, usufellly 
BOW done by our general assembly, was done by the governor 
oi the terdtory. ; He erected new counties, fixed county seats, 
aad conmiissicmed all the higher dfioers. He was an active 
stirting man, and often ^ent over the moun^aids, 1)ui when 
he retumed- he ie^raed all sorts ot proclamations announcing 
new. acts of legielattan, enacted by himself.. No man Was 
fi»idef «f exercising all the powers that be had, and no man 
was less liked than he was by those whom be governed. But 
worae than all the other akrts of his, he granted large tracts 
of land in 43ie now state of Illinois, to his near relatives. 
These ^cts being utterly void were of no value to the gran- 
tees. But we fcnrbear, he is no more. 

During this period. New Connecticut began to be settled, 
but ^e etatec was, except here and there a HtUe spot, one vast 
Wilderness, with few roads, and still fewer bridges, mill^^ 
diarches or school houses. 

, Whi^t few mails reached tie tenrit<»ry were carried on hdrse 
bacl^ ahd they were so carried until after the late war; in 
1815, carriages began to be. used in conveying the malils ahd 
passengers. There being no bridges aclt)ssuhe Watercourses; 
liie maib were not only often thoroughly wetted, but the hot- 
see that eanried them -were drowned, with th6cie who rode 
tlnem. (My twenty years have passed away since such ko 
cidents often oeeurzed in this state. • 

Many articles, such aa iron: and salt, during the territorial 
times, were excessively dear and not easity iior abundantly 
pbtaiped it any price. For a farmer to send an ox team one 
bundled milea for a load of salt, to the Sctoto salt works, 
where h^. gaVe three or four dollars a bushel fcNrthe article, 
and be on his road-one month, knee deep in mud, it could not 
hf^^xj^ei^of him to^ell itlbrl^Mi than mm eeven deHars ti 
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buflhel on his retuhi koiiie, to hn iieigl^r«. ¥^eti tlie ei^ 
riage of iron eost two himdred dollars a ton from Baltimore.^ 
Ohio^ ibfit articlo was dear. As to foreign cloths, they wern 
dispensed with * by the mass of the people. HSbe hodemadd 
huntiog shiH, a* cap and mocasinis, were not very unoosmMn 
in the w,e8tein country. T%ose tfooes are passed away and 
with them all these articles of dress, . Our people now dreos 
as well, if not even better, than those of any ol^er state. 
And as a whole they, are quite as able ito do so. They work 
hard ai|d earh the clothes, and use the ri^ to i^ear them. ' 

At the early day we speak of, our hoims .w6re logs, not 
always laid yery close, together. Befinre (^r people had time to 
clear fields that would produce a hanrest, the woods ftimished 
nuts on which their hogs fed and ^tteaed. ^ The^ wild grasses 
fed the ciUtle and hcurses abundantly^ winter and smmn^. 
Better beef or sweeter pcH'k, never was tasted, than the wild 
grasses and the nuts fattened, in almost aU parts of this now 
state of Ohio. Many of our old. settlers, mourn the loss of 
that bre^ of begs, which ran wild in &e woods, and lived 
on nuts, aicorns ainl wi^d roots* The beef too, of that period^ 
die old settlers think, was sweeter and more like wild anuwlils^ 
flesh than ours now is. In this opinion we agree with thora. 
The honey (^ those days, was made by wild bees. The Indians 
abundantly procured it, and o^bb sold it to our people. Our su- 
gar was made from the maple tree, and not a few of us even 
pow, prefer it, to that which, at a low price, we now procure 
from Louisiana. Wild turkeys were abundant all over i^ 
woods, and were so easily taken, that they sold in tnarket.for 
only twelve and a half cents each. A good deer sold ^ one 
dollar, or even less. Hogs were almost as easily raised as the 
deer, and thousands were iiever seen by tlmir Gwner until with 
his gun he wept out to kill them. 

The friendships of those days were pure and disinterested; 
and no small pc^ion of the purie friendship, now existing m 
this state, amohg the people, is found among the old settlers 
and their posterity. Even in these days (tf. patty feeling, 
itOB ancient friendship breaks down, dl^party disCmcikms and 
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thcU die old settler ta congress, or the legidatiure* Itt the 
congressional district where we livO) and in which there it a 
majority of one thousand six hundred and Upwards, oppeeed 
to this administration, yet Jeremiah McLene of the other pajrt« 
ty, was repeatedly elected to congress, in this same district. 
Genera] McLene was an old settler, and the warm friend of 
all the people of the district, of all parties* So of Major Wit* 
liam Olivepr of Cincinnati, he was r^ently elected over an 
opponent where the numerical strength of the political par^ 
ties in the -county would seem to indicate a very different 
result. These are the remains of that pure and disinterest 
ted friendship, o-f our Ohio f'ojden times.^ • 

As we have already stated; St. Clair was unpopular, and 
the people were tired of his arbitr^ way of doing business* 
By the census of 1800, we had forty^two thousand inhabit 
tants and our people seriously applied to congress for admis-^ 
sion into the Union, as a state. To this application serious 
opposition was made, but DbWitt Cumton, in the United 
States senate, conttuded powerfully and efiectually for U8« 
In the other house, we had gbod friends, and our application 
' prevailed there also. This law was enacted on the SOih day 
of April 1802. 

Prom the landing of Rufos Putnam and associates at Mari* 
etta, it was more than fourteen years to the passage of this act of 
congress* The people eagerly seized the occasion, to elect 
delegates to a convention to feame a constitution. At Chilli* 
cothe, on the first day of November 1802, the convention 
met) elected Edward TiflSn president, and Thomas Scott sec 
retary. On the . 20th day of its session, having finiriied 
their labors, the convention adjourned without day. 

Our constitution was never submitted to the people, for 
either their approval or disapproval. 

But it was submitted to congress for their apprd>ation, and 

on the 19th day of February 1803, that body passed an act 

entitled <* An act to provide for the due execution of the laws 

of the United States, within the state of Ohio.^ By this act 

22 
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Ohio* was admitted into the UiHoii,and became a sovereiga 
state. 

We go back and make a few remarks oti the act of the 30th 
April 1802. 

In the act of congress which enabled the people of that portion 
of what rcmamed of the North Western Territory, to form a sepa- 
rate state government, aller leaving out, what is now the state 
of Michigan, congress offered certain inducements, to the peo- 
ple to comply with, certain requisitions, afler the state was 
formed, an<i admitted into the Union, as a component member 
of the confederacy. Congress oflfered the people, one thirty- 
sixth part of their whole territory for the use of schools. They 
offered them idso, certain lands, on which they supposed salt- 
water might be procured; thiBy offered them five per cent, of all 
the net proceeds of sales of lands, owned by congress; three 
per cent, of which, was to be laid out, in making roads, in the 
state, and two per cent, on a road to be made from Cumber- 
land, in Maryland, to the state. These were the principal 
offers, which congress held out to the ]|eople, but, congress 
required of the people of the territory a constitution, which 
should be founded on repuUican principles; which should adopt 
as part of thek constitution, the ordinances of 1786, 1787, so 
far as was consistent with their being a separate state. The 
state constitution, was to be in strict accordance with the con- 
stitution of the Pnited States. The state was prohibited &om 
levying any tax, on the lands of the United States, lying m 
Ohio, before they were sold, and for five years afterwards. 
Lands for a cdlege in the Ohio company's purchase ; and a town- 
ship, in Symmes's purchase, had been given before this time, 
granted to the purchasers of those knds, wherewith to endow an 
academy; Such were the offers, and such the requimtions of 
the act of the 30th April 1802. We state the substance. 
And the convention when met, accepted these conditions, and 
complied with them. In twenty nine days, after they assem- 
bled, the convention finished their labors, and adjourned, 
making Chillicothe, the seat of government for the new state, 
during a certain period. Not wishing to . stop our narrative. 
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we thiow the constitution, into the af^ndix, and proceed with 
a few remarks, on its history, its provision^, and defects, 

RBMABKH ON THE 00NSTIT1TTI0N OF 0H|0. 

•. The framers of this constitution, were as wel) qualified^ per^ 
hapS, even better qualified, for their task, than any other men, 
in the then territory- But, they were generally, young 
men, who had been little engaged in legislation. They did 
not, and they could not, take a very wide survey of human 
societies. And, besides, government is not like some machine 
framed after a nlodel. It is nothing more than a bundle of 
habits; but not, as a fourth of July orator would make it, a nose- 
gay. It is a rule of action, laid down by the supreme power 
bf a state, commanding some things and forbidding others. 
Good government, consists, not so much io laying down good 
rules, as, in constantly practising, on those rules, until good 
habits are firmly fixed, and invariably adhered to, by the peo- 
ple. In older countries, mere accident, expediency for the 
moment, of dire necessity, have set up governments, or given 
them some new direction,' which time, experience, and custom 
have finally sanctioned, and made permanent. A system of gov* 
' emment, is not like a building, which may be constructed entire* 
ly according to a previous plan. It must be improved by skill 
and care, and may be grievously injured by neglect, or even 
destroyed by violence. Governments cannot be infused into 
immunities, by any sudden act of the lawgiver, nor do they 
always follow the conviction of their propriety. Many causes 
have more power over the human mind, than any written laws, 
and it is extremely difiicult, nay, impossible, to foresee, what . 
any new form of government, will produce, until it is reduced 
to practical experiment. For persons, not actually living 
under any fo^m of government, to pronounce authoritively con- 
cerning its operation, would be like a fly, sitting on the outside 
of our capitol, at Coliitnbus, and seeing only an inch around 
him, to applaud or condemn, William Ludlow^. bombast, over 
the outside doors, the taste, with which, the whole s^ructur^ 
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is erected, and the councila of state, assembled wiOm doors. 
These truths are applicable to all men, and for a few survey* 
ors, lawyers, formers and school masters, assembled in conven* 
tion, to forsee all future emergencies ; or, that any people should 
be so reasonable as to forego all their inveterate habits of 
.thinking, acting and feeling, far the purpose of giving any new* 
form of government, a fair experiment,sOught not to be expected; 
or, if we do expect it, that will be found a vain expectation. . 
Our system was borrowed from various sources and the 
several parts, show clearly from whence the framers sever- 
ally emigrated; fr(»n New England, Pennsylvania and Yir* 
gmia. 

Time and experience have shown clearly, that there are 
some provisions, which not being inserted in the instrument^ 
their absence calls loudly for their spfeedy insertion, by a new 
convention. 

And what is surprising, is the fact that no efforts have yet 
been made, to obtain, the greatest and principal amendment, 
imperiously demanded, if we wish for permanency of a repub« 
lican form of government, in Ohio; 

Qur general assembly have too much power, and, in times 
of peace, they assemble quite too frequently, and sit too long. 
Whole millions have been wasted, in useless legislation. With- 
out more restraints, on the lawmaking power; without an 
absolute prohibition, against electing their own members .to 
offices; this constitution, cannot last long, because, our repub* 
lican from of government, can only last, while the people are in 
love with it. Take from it, the affections of the people, and, 
' like a mist, in a clear morning, it is gone, in an hour. We 
win not attempt to point out all the evils, which this power^ in 
the general assembly, has produced. A volume, would barely 
enumerate them. During the term, for which any* member 
iSrclected, he ought to be ineligible to any other office. 

Owing to their ill will towards Gk>vernor St. Clair, the 
members of the convention, made our governor a mere cypher. 
He can pardon criminals, appoint the adjutant general, sign 
commissions, and fill temporary vacancies, but he has no voice 
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in miking the laws, no veto power^ nor has he the power, to 
interfere iyi appointing any of our officers. That the veto 
power, may be shamefully abused, by an executive officer, the 
people, know, but, When used only as Washington used it, and 
as the King of England always uses it, it can do no hann,«nd 
may do great good. It ought to have been, often used, in this 
state. Unconstitutional acts, have been passed, in every pe- 
riod of our short history. Acts have been passed, worded 
exactly like former ones, without rq^ealing the ibrmer ones. 
Criiiiinal laws have been repealed (a, whole criminal code),, 
without any saving ckuse, as to crimes committed under 
them, so that the greatest criminals have escaped punish- 
ment. Laws have been amended and dmdo worse, merely for 
the sake of making a good sized vohime, and as a mere exduse 
for members of assembly staying at thd seat of gqvemment, 
and drawing their three dollars a day. In all such cases, m 
power ci prorogation, in the gpvemiMr, or of rejecting suck 
acts, as unconstitutional, as inexpedient, or unnecessary, 
would have sa.ved to the people, at least, large sums of 
money.> 

Our officers, now appointed by the general al»embly, ought 
to be no^nated by the governor, and appointed, by, and with, 
the advice of the senate; ezcludiiig firom such q)pointment, 
all members of the geneM assembly, during the term for 
which they wei'e elected. Ab salaries are raised, and tb^ 
love of office waxes wanner, members of aesembly will Wiear a 
less shamele^ front, in seeking offices, from themselves. The 
governor can execute the laws, and he commands the militia, 
in a time of war. It is his duty, to do any other act which the 
general assend>ly direct him to do^ but it is hardly to be 
expected, that the governor will be allowied to appoint any one, 
to any office of importuice, unlesn that appointment is to be 
givein to some member of the general assembly. A session of 
four week? in one year, or of twelve weeks once in three years, 
in time of peace, for our legislature, Would be a vast improve- 
ment, iii our constituticm. And thi^ power of changing gene* 
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ral law8,8hoQld not be permitted to them^ unless there was a 
majority of the whole peq>le, calling fbr the change. 

The judges of the supreme court, should never eit, any 
where, except to a court in bank, and then only once a year, in 
each judicial circuit. 

Whoever shall be instrumental in procuring these amend* 
ments to our constitution, will deserve the everlasting gratitude 
of the people of this state. 

But, thiese highly desirable amendments, may be long mA- 
ed for, rather than expected; at least very soon. Ever since 
the existence of this American Union, the political current 
has run in one, and the same channel. Every tendency has 
been towards a perfect democracy. Every new state consti- 
tution which has been framed, as new states have been from 
time to time adnutted into the confederacy; and every amend- 
ment to any dder constitutimi, have exhibited this feature 
more and more, until the constitution ci Michigan, has 
approached to the very edge of Uie crater; it admits aliens to 
vote^ as soph as they ate disgorged from the jails, workhouses, 
penitentiaries, and prisons of Europe, and landed on the soil 
of Michigan. 

The love of liberty is a natural impulse; but to be true lib- 
erty, it should be regulated by wholesome restraints. W6 
may do as we please, so long a? we injure no one. As much 
Kberty as we can bear, use, and not abuse, is genuine liberty. 
Beyond this point, it is licentiousness, not liberty. 

The love of liberty, properly managed, and mildly treated, 
has an affinity to law, and is calculated to pour a healthful 
stream through the whole body politic, renovating every limb^ 
and eradicating every s3rmptom of paralysis, which misgovern- 
ment produces. All we need in this state, are the amend- 
ments to the constitution which have been glanced at, to ren- 
der this state government a wise and good one. Without 
these* amendments, we may become, wealthy, numerous and 
powerful. Our ponds may become swamps, and finally good 
meadows. Our forests may be cleared away, and farms^ 
towns, villages and cities may appear, as if by magic, in those 
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parts, which these forests now shade. Our iton ores, by means 
<^ the coal, reposing always near thei% may be manuifax^tured 
into all the articles, into which iron is converted. Qanals 
ikiay be made' by the side of every river, and p^s near every 
man^s door. Rail road^ may be made, in all £r0ctioili^ all 
over the state, ^jake Erie ,and the Ohio river may be naviga- 
ted by ten thousand of our steamers, and every p&tt foe throngs 
ed with them, and the millions who own theni. Steamers, 
elmal boats a^d rail road ears, may, as they certainly will, 
throw the people and their property into ulas^es, in cities and 
towns, |n fine, the whole state may be- made to resemble in 
appearance, a garden — a perfect paradise, and yet, unless 
good government is maintained, those who live under it, m^y 
be truly miserable. 

Germany is a peifect garden, and yet hundreds of thousands 
are flying from it, as they would from the direst pestilence. 

Let us hope, that some honest patriot may i^w himself in 
our gieneral assembly, who^ will urge that body to plaice ^ese 
amendments before the people for their approbation, and, Ohio 
may .obtain a constitution, at no <)^stant day, which will guar- 
antee to us, what, until then, wq cannot h^^ve, a well grounded 
hope of better bfiioers, better laws, and less danger of being 
ruined by unprincipled demagogues. As it now is, during 
many a session of the legislature, all well informed men, live 
in fear, of some new efforts being made, to almost rtun the state. 
As the state increases in wealth; as the legislaturel becomes 
more and more' selfish, or rather as that ^Ifishness has more 
opportunities of gratifying its depraved appetite for legal plun- 
der; the longer such tremendous powers remain in the gene- 
ral assembly, the more difficult will it become, to wrest such 
powers &om sa dangerous a body. The more apparent the 
duty x»f all good men becomes, to unite, in such measures as 
will lead to reform, before it is forever too late to obtain it. 
Place the amendments before the people, article by article, to 
be voted for and against, and we should stand sonie chance of 
having a better constitution. 
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GOVERNMENT. 



PERIOD THIRD. 



• THIS PEBIOD EXTB2n>8 FROX 1803 TO 1812. 

Tbb first general assembly under the coBstitution^ met at 
ChilUcothe, on Tuesday- March 1st 1803* Micoabl Ba24h 
mvn was elected speaker of the house of representatives, and, 
Natkjlnibi. Massis speaker of the senate, 'this general as^ 
aembly proceeded to appoiht. all the officers, necessary to carry 
on the business of governing the state. The offices were filled 
as follo\^s, viz: 

Secretary of state, William Creighton, junior. 
' Auditor of state, Colonel Thomas Gibson. 

Treasure, William McFarland. 

Judges of the supreme court. Return J. Meigs, junior, Som^ 
uel Huntington and William Sprigg. 

Presideut Judges of the first, sedoad and third districts, 
Francis Dunlevy, Wyllys Silliman and Calvin Pease. 

United States Senators, Thomas Worthington, Jdm Smith. 

I!irst Governor elected by the- people, Edward Tiffin, who 
appointed the .first adjutant general, Samuel Finley. 

First member of congress, Jeremiah Morrow, was elected 
by the people. 

First United States District Judge, Charles Willing Byid. 

The first legislature proceeded to enact such laws, as seemed 
to be needed. They prbceeded to organize seven new coun- 
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Hes^ ifvtt Gallm, gtciot^, Geauga, Butler^ Wairen, Greene aikl 
Montgomery. 

TkoBo parts of the state hact sutfered much for want (^ an 
organization into cocintie;?. St. Clair had mniformly refused to 
have these counties erected, and he had the power to pre-" 
vent It. 

NeJct year, 1604, MuiEikinguia and Highland counties were 
^gani^edi' 'Hiese new counties, show where the country, had 
been filHng up with people. Every thing moved forward an 
^ell as could be e:q>ected, considering our remote situation 
from the older states. Mills, though poor ones, Were erected^ 
l»ridges were built, roads were cut but, though not worked on 
much as yet. ' 

Some general rensarks^ seem necessary here, on the man^ 
ners^ and situati<m of thd people of thkt time. The presi- 
dent judge and the lawyers traveled the^r circuits, holding 
coiiHs. When arrived at the shtretown, the lawyers and judges 
Were all, generally, thrown together, into one room, in a log 
tavern^ and slept under the roof, and some of them very near 
it. The food was generally^ cooked otit of doors^ Atid the 
court, house iibt unfrequetitly was some log cabin in the woods^ 
without a fk)or in it. 

We have seen a constable with a grand jury^ sitting under a 
tree, and the constable keeping off the crowds so as to prevent 
their hearing the testimony of wittiesses before the jury. 
Another constable was guarding a petit jury under some oth- 
er tree> while they were deliberating on their verdict. And 
when a ne^ county was organized, the newly elected officers^ 
such as sh^iff, detk, judges, juries, dec., had to be instjfectei 
in theii^ duties by the president judge and the staters attomf y^ 
These things are all in our re^oHection, fresh and distinctly- 
remembered. The people were quile uncouth in their aspect, 
but not so unhappy as one would* suppose^ . The greatest difll^ 
culty which the people had to contend with, was siokttess, in 
tnany parts of the coufl^. The fanner kept many dogs to 
guaird his G^eep, hogs, fowls and himself^ His fences were 
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very high ones,* and his dogs were always ready to deledd 
their master's family ;aiid prqp^rty. Hogs became so numer- 
ous in the woods, that many of them became wild, and multi- 
plied until the war of 1812 gave their fle^ a value, and they 
were killed. Cattle and horses multiplied l^reatiy in the 
meantime, ai^d the people had begun to drive them over the 
mountaiira, at an early day, to a ma^k^t. The people lived 
in log bouses, raised Indian com for their bread, and as to 
meat they found wild turkeys and deer in abundance in the 
woods* Domestic fowjs and hogs multiplied wonderfully, in 
a country where there was so little winter for which to provide. 
And as for pleasure-carriages, we do not believe there was one 
in the state when it was first organized. Not a few persons, 
wore moccasins, instead of shoes, and leather made of deer 
skins for coats or hunting shirts and pantaloons^ Thus dress- 
ed, equipped with a large knife, and a good rifle gun, the men 
went about their daily business. When the state was first or- 
ganized, we do not believe thit there wad eVen one bridge in 
tiie state. The roads were few and it«was no easy; matter for 
a stranger to follow them» For ourselves we preferred follow- 
ing the pocket compass or the sun, to most of the roads, in the 
Virgin^ Military tract; and thi» even ten years after the or- 
ganization of the state government. Travelers carried their 
provisions with them^ when starting from any of the towns 
Into the then wilderness, now thickly settled parts of the state. 
Judges and lawyers rode fron\ court to court, through the for- 
est, and oiarried their provisions or starved pn their route. 
Though they generally got into some settlement before night 
fiill, yet not always, as we ^hall long remember. When the 
streams were swelled with rain, they swam every stream in 
theirway. 

The people of that day .were greatly attached to president 
Jeffisrsonand De Witt Qlinton, because they had favored the , 
admission of Ohio into the Union. The then administration 
of the general government were almost worshiped by oiir peo- 
ple, and were greatly caressed in return, by the objects of 
their reverence. We were then weak, and not feared j but 
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BOW we have beccxne great and powerful. So we are oppress- 
ed in all the ways in which littleness seated on bigh, can reach 
us. . But we will stand our ground ^on our own legs, on our 
own soil, rel3ring on our own vast resources. It is, however, 
honor enough for any ocMnmon man to> be a good and worthy 
<^izen of Ohio, traVel where he may,, in the Union. We may 
well contemn all the attempts iiow made and making to express 
and degrade us. Tbis state of things cannot last lotig, befo^ 
Ohio has a Y(»ce, a^ an influence at Washington. . No presi- 
dent or attorney general will dare, then, to treat with coo- 
t^empt our citizens, and our members of congress. 

During this third period of our history, but two events 
drew much public attention to them after our state had bew 
ccmie properly organized. Of these events we shall t|:eat in 
their order of time. 

BITBB^S BXPBDITtON IK 1800. 

Tlie first eViant, which agitated the public mind, in this 
state^ after its oonQtitution took effect, and was carried into 
complete operation, was Bnrr^s expedition. ^ Early in the spring 
of 1606, rumors of all sorts began to spread throughout this 
and the adjoining states of an e:q)edition of somd sort, about to 
be set on foot, by Colonel Aaron Burr and his as^ocialos. 
These nunprs were circulated through the western country 
by letter writers in the east, at first, but they soon found their 
way into the newsp^^rs of that period. In the summer, Burr 
himself appeared- amoiig us awhilcj^then went to Lexington, 
Fra|ikf<»rt, and we believe to Nashville, Tennessee and to the 
Hermitage. The p^ers were filled with coQJisctures, as to ^ 
the Colonel's intentions, views, and ulfimate objects. John 
SmTH, one of oUr senators in congress, was suspectpd of being 
in the horrid plot, whatever it might be, as he had been, all 
along, on friendly terms with Burr, while the latter presided 
in the United States senate! Affidavits of conversations with 
Colonel Burr, were gotten up against him. Many of these 
willing witnesses, we knew^ and wquld not believe them, even 
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under oatb, tben^ or at any other tmiey daring tbeirlnretr 
John Smith was beset, on all skies, for his supposed firitodslup 
to the late Vice President. He wrotfe to Burr^ then at Frank** 
fort, Kentucky, inquiring *^ what his real objects were in vis* 
iting the western countryf' Burr, answered, and as he said 
in that answer it would be, so it was; the only one that h% 
ever vouchsafed to give any one, relative to bis business m 
the Western country. He said, in substance, ^ that, he had 
purchased a large tract- of land in LouisMiia, On the WasUta 
river, i»id he wished to engage emigrants, to settle on tC^ 
That the position would be a good on^ fcnr mercantile and agri'* 
ci^kltural purp6ses* ^ That these, aiad these oqly, were his 
objects." 

Early in the aututon, perhaps, sooner, Bufrr's associatei, be^ 
gan to build boats, abng the navigable wat^s connected with 
the Ohio, and Mississippi rivers, Provisions were purchased, 
such as pork, beef and flour,- with which to load these boats. 
The' administration of the general government, sent express 
after express to the w^st, in order to save the country, from 
the rdin, which these boat loads of provisions, and nearly 
seventy men, without arms, could do by descending the Ohio* 
and Mississippi rivers, possibly, even to New Orleans! 

The legislature of Ohiq, fall of patriotic devotion, to Mr, 
jeiferson's administration, passed a long and complicated act, 
to detect and punish the boat builders and ail connected with 
them. This was in their session, of 1806-7, 

To look back upon this farce, now, is like reading anacn 
count of the Massachusetts witchcraft; or of the plots during 
the reign of Charles IL of England^ Sergeant Dunbar is a 
fine parallel of Titus Oates. 

At the session of the United States co«rts ftwr Oluo,al 
ClhiHicothe, in the winter of 1807, a vast concourse of people 
attended, expecting many indictments would be found against 
all who belonged to the expedition, especially if they had b^en 
Iti the state! and of all, too, who had built boats or sold provin 
slons to load them. Micbaei. Baldwin, a great wit, then our 
titiarshali seeing a citizen of Ashtabula county, ii| attendanoe 
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OftewHy in Q^qpeetatioa o£ tn'in^icttneat against him, fiir wx6s 
CQtmectipfi with Burr,, (neveif known, what it was) contriTed td 
CQQA^ey the id^ to, this man, that a bill wais actually found 
afloBat him^ and that he, the marsbd, was actually on ihe, 
point o£ arresting the ccdprit The terrified man fled, as he . 
supposed, iirom justice, with great speedy seventy miles, to 
ZanesvUle. 

. Burros bo^ts started horn Blannerhassett's island, in the 
Ohio river, early in January, 1^07, and Blanherhassett, his 
family, and Bufr's friends descended peaceably down, We 
believe to Natchez, m the Mississippi Territory. His other 
boat9, along both, rivers,' descended likewise, towards the same 
point of destination. 

Before this time, the president had called oa thisr state fin* 
troops, to repel the threatened — (we khow not what to call it) 
A great many troops had eagerly come forward, and offered 
their services to the government, ai^d were joyfully accepted 
and enrolled, and held in readiness/or instant action. 

In Jani\eury 1807, Burr himself had descended to Natchez, 
and there was summoned to appear before the suprenie cqurt, 
of the Mississippi Territory. Having heard that his agents 
were arrested at New Orleans, and along the river, he did not , 
obey the sunmions, but fled from Natchez in disguise. ^ He was 
arrested, we believe on the Tombigbee river> wending his 
way, on h<^seback, across the country, to Georgia. The man 
who arrested him, had never seen him before, but knew him 
by bis brilliant eye^ which shone like a diamond, beneath an 
old, broad-brimmed, flapped hat, under which Colonel Burr sat, 
warming himself, by the fire, at a small inn. 

Colonel Burr was tried before Chief Justice Mardiall, at. 
Richmond, Virginia, in the summer of 1807^ on two indict* 
ments, to wit: one for treason against. the United States; the 
other for setting on foot, an expedition against the Spanish 
provinces. On both indictments Burr was acquitted, but he 
was recognized, we* believe, in the sum of five thousand dollars, 
to appear at Chillicothe, before the United States court to an- 
swer to any indictment to be found agaihst him^ in Oki6. Not 
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choosing to aj^pear there, he paid the foifeitiire, and went off 
to Europe. Theire he wandered about, from one monarches 
oourt to another, until 1811, when he returned to his native 
country. During the rraoainder of his Hfe, ahnost twenty-five 
years, he lived in retirement, until he recently .died, and was 
buried, by die students of the college, of Nassau Hall, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, in their burying-grbund, with every mark <^ 
respect. There he was bom and educated, and there his mor- 
tal remains rest 

Whatever his projects were, whether for conquest or settle- 
ment, they were defeated almost as soon as Uiey were fcnrm- 
ed. Late events on this same ^eatre do not hdd out the 
same terror to ambitious men, who would conquer adjoining 
provinces, that Burr's fiite did, in 1806-7. But Burr is now in 
his grave. - 

^No further seek his merits to disclose, 
^^Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
^ Thieie they alike, in trembling hope repose ; 
^In the bosom of his father and his God**' 

• . GaAf . 

SWEEPING BESOLUTION OF 1810. 

The next subject which during three or four years, produ- 
ced a great excitement, in the minds of our population, was in 
its day, called, the ^\ Sweeping Resolution.^ Our legislature 
had passed an act, giving justices of the peace, jurisdiction with- 
out the aid of a jury in the first instance, in the collection of 
debts, in all cases, where the demand did not exceed fifly dol- 
lars. Inasn^uch as the constitution of the United States, gives 
a jury in all such cases, where the ahiount claimed, i& twen- 
ty dollars; and inasmuch too, as any thing in our laws or con- 
stitution, contrary to the provisions of the national constitu*^ 
tiori is utterly void, and of no effect; the judges of all our 
courts, declared this act of our legislature void and of no 
effect. This independence of our judges inflamed the legisla- 
ture to a high degree. So they proceeded to punish these hon- 
est and conscientious' officers of justice. The house of rep- 
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fesentathres impeached the judges, ai^ having a majority ef 
two thirds in the senate they proceeded agarast them in doe 
fyrm and removed them from office. Juc^es Sprigg, Tod and 
Pease were successively removed ui the years preceding 
180d-10 for this cause, and in this way. All things seemed 
to bend before the arbitrary ^11 of tfag omnipotent general 
assembly; but in Uie autumn of 1809 the peqilq did not elect 
^ sweepers^ enough to the senate to enable the house to car- 
ry an impeachment tHrough the senate. There were fourteen 
^* sweepers^ and ten conservatives. Maturing their plan of 
operations and having determined at all events^ '< constitution' 
or no constitution,^ as one of them said, on th^ ^oor of the 
house, to remove not only all who opposed their will, but all 
other dvil officers in the state, they moved forward to the 
work. They set up a new doctrine, << that in a ^bort time it 
would be seven years, since the constitution went into opera- 
tion and certainly all civil officers ought to go out of office 
every seven years, and so have the field entirely cleared c^ 
for new aspirants to office.^ In accordance with these ^^ repub- 
lican ideas,'? (if they Could be believed,) on the 27th day of 
December, 1809, Samuel Dunlap, a representative from Jef- 
forscm county, presented a resolution to the house in these 
words, to wit: << Resolved, that all civil officers, of govern- 
ment, within this state whether elected to office by the legis- 
lature, or by the peq>le, to fill vacancies, shall hold their offi- 
ces no .longer than their predecessors would have done. 
]9.eacdved, also, that a ottunittee of three members be appoin- 
ted to prepare a bill defifiing the manner of commis^oning 
such <^ker8.^ These resolutions were made the order of the 
day, for the next Monday. But on that day, January Ist 1810, 
they were forther postponed to the next Thursday. Op that 
day they were discussed^ and postponed to January the 7th. On 
that day these resolutions were enlarged greatly and passed. 
Oh their passage they read as fdlows, viz: <<iWhereas it is pro- 
vided by the eighth section of the third article of the con- 
stitution of this state, that the judges of th^ supreme court, 
the presidents and associate judges of the court of commoa 
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pleas, shall be appointed by joint balM of iietb hdweenf 
the genend assembly, and shall hold ,their offices &f veyeoi 
years, if so long they behave well; and whereas the Stat g^-* 
end assembly of this state did appoint judfos of the supreme 
c6nrt, presidents and assoeiate judges of the court of conn 
mon pleas, many of whose offices have become vacant at di^ 
ferent times, and elections haye been had t6 fill veeaodos; 
and whereas the original term* of office is about to expire, and 
it becomes necessary, for the general alsembly /or to profide 
for ihnEfi eveni: 

Therefore, Resdved, by the general essemUy of the stat&of 
Ohio, Iliat the o^stitution of the state having limited and 
defined the term of office, which the judges of the supreme 
court, the presidents and judg^ of the court of commoQ pleas, 
the secrlekary of state, the auditor and treiuurer of state; and 
also the mode of filling vacancies by the legislature, it can- 
not of right, be construed to extend^ beyond the end of the 
original term f<^ which the .. first cheers were, app<Mnted«?^ 

In the house, the vote stood twenty-seven to eighteen* 
Those nHio voted in the a&matiye were, Corwio, G. Clarke 
Crumbaekjer, J. thinlap, S. Dunlap, Billon, Ellis, Ford, Mur- 
ray, Gosset, Gardner, Gass, Heaton, Hughs, Humphrey, Ijaivis, 
Johnson, Marvin, Pritchard, Pollock, Purviance, Shepard, 
Sharp, Swearengen, Tatman^Yo^eand Edward Tiffin, speaker' 

In. the negative, voted, Blair, Elliot, Harbaugh, Jackson, 
Looker, ijowry, Ludk)^, Marple, McCoUoch, McKinn^y, New- 
port, Putnai^i, Pool, Shields^ Spafford, Shelby and Wheedon. 

Wb^ passed, the resolution was sent to the senate, through 
which it finally passed, on the 18th January 1810. . , 

In that bodyj the vote stood fourteen for it, and XeU againe^ 
it, a& follows, viz: In the affirmative, Abbot, Barrere, Brya% 
Bbrton, Cadwell, Gotie,'J^iot, Irvin, Kinney, Kirker, McLaugfa^ 
lin, Priee, Qmith and Wood.. 

In the negative, voted, 'Bigger, Bureau, Cocker, Ourryf 
Poos, Jewett, Henry Massie, McGonnel, Scbofield, and.MoAx'^ 
thur. 
^ Tfai^, by a mere resolution^ the general assemblyyiwept c^* 
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out of oflke, dvery civil officer in the state ! After a pause un- 
.lil the 10th day of February, the legislature proceeded then 
to fill in part the vacancies, thus made. On that day, they 
elected Thomas Scott, Willi«un W. Irvin and JSthan Allen 
Brown, judges of Uie supreme court. They then next elected, 
Francis Dunleyy, John Thompson and Benjamin Ruggles^ 
president judges of the first,, second and third judicial circuits 
into which ^ the state was then divided. Resting awhile from 
their labours, on the 15th day of February, they proceeded to 
elect associate judges for the twenty-six counties, (all indeed) 
then in the state. During the same session they elected a 
secretary of state, and auditor and treasurer of state. They 
niade provision for el<9cting, as soon &a possible, by the people, 
all justices of the peace, in all the townships in Ohio. A few 
remarks on this highhanded^ unconstitutional measure seem 
to be called for, here. As to vacancies in offices, such as 
jqdges, the constitution provides that they shall be filled by the 
general assembly, but when so filled it expressly declares them 
to be elected for seven years. 

The motives which induced this flagrant proceeding in the 
breasts of some of the actors were pure enough, but we fear, 
quite too many of these me;:i wanted offices, either for them- 
selves or for some friend, and were quite regardless as to the 
means which they used to obtain them: Mere demagogues, 
like the ma^tifi* at his master^ door in a- cold night, that 
makes such an ado, that his master finally opens his door, to 
assist his faithful sentmeLin driving off the robber who assails 
him, when Caesar slips quickly in at the opened door, and lies 
down quietly in a warm place, near, the fire, where he is pet- 
mitted to sleep untii morning. . . . • 

Many of the counties had not been org^ized one half seven 
years, and the judges, in not a few instances, had not served 
two years, bi some such cases, both sets of judges atten^H 
ted to ^ct officially. The whole state was thrown into utter 
confusion for a time, but finally, one and ell became convm? 
ced that the '^ sweeping resoluti<m^^ was all wrong. All aban- 
24 
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doned It, and no man has since that stonny period, ever advo* 
cated the proceeding. It will never be reacted in Ohio. 
Knowing all the actors, personally, with whom we never had 
any altercation about this or any other matter, we have had 
no private ill will to gratify, in saying what we have above. 
Nor was it our own wish to be thus particular in stating all 
the material facts ccanected with this matter, but the surviv- 
ing actors insisted on a full statement, and we have coihplied 
with Uieir wishes. 

At this same session, the legislature removed the se^t of 
government from Chillicothe to Zanesville. i 

Congress had granted a township of land to. ^^ an academy'^ 
in Uieir contract with John Cleves S3rmme8, fbr the sale to him 
of the Lower Miami country. According to that grant, ttie 
townshij) was to have been in ihe centre of the ceded lancb. 
The legislature, at this session, located the Miaini University, 
as they called it, on a township which they sele^ed entirely out 
of the tract of lai^d^ in the centre of wlach, by the origfnal 
grant, it was to have been located. All the acts of this ses- 
sion, were equally vident and tinoonstitutional — ^^fiir madness 
ruled die hbur,^ 

They proceeded to appoint, commissioners to fii^ on a site for 
a permanent seat of government of this stt^te. 

Next session, these commissioners, James iPindlay, Joseph 
Darlington, Wyilya Siliiman, Reason Beall, and WiUiana 
McFarland, reported in favor, we believe of Dublin, a toym on 
the Scioto river, $ome fourteen miles above Cohimbus. The 
year, 1810-11 passed quietly ofi^ but at their next session, the 
legislature, accepted the proposals oi Colonel James John- 
son, Alexander McLaughlin, John Kerr, and Lyne Starlingy 
Csquires/ who owned the land where Columbus k. The gepe- 
ral assembly fixed the seat of government where it now i«rand 
will there reniain. At this session of 1811-12 the legiida 
ture passed an act, reikioving the seat of goven^nent, back 
• to Chillicothe, until 1816-17, after which time it was to be 
where it now id, at Columbus. In the mecmtime the public 
buiUHngs were to be erected^on land then a dense forest. 
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PERIOD FOURTH. 



THIS PERIOD COMPRISES tHE'WAR WITH OREA7* BSITAm OF 
l!S12, IN OHIO. 

TnotroH peace had }i^een made on parchment between the 
United States, and England, in, 1783, yet that peace, could 
scarcely be said, to have extended to this North Western Terri- 
tory; The war with' the Indians, continued from the 27th of 
April 1774, until the peace of Greenville, August 8d 17^. 
l%e A*iti^, constantly occupied their Indian posts within the 
limitfi of our territory until the first of June 1796. The Cana* 
dian Indian Department, continued to pay regular annuities 
to their savage allies, who lived witfaiii the limits of this Union, 
up to a very recent period; perhaps, they do, up to the moment, 
when this is written. 

' This copduct of our Canadian neighbors, k^t up a hard 
feeling between us, and the Englirii; aiid besides, that nation 
wJbs constantly doing some act, which showed ^ir ill will to^ 
wards the United States. Tliey were continually preying on 
our defenceless commerce, but not content widi plundering oar 
property on the high seas, under various pretexts, they impress- 
ed (Mir. sailors, into their naval service. This practice of 
impressment, kept up, and even increased the angry feelings 
c^ckir nation, towards England. General Harrison, the gov., 
ernor of ^ Indiana Tejrritory, had, in November 1811, ibughf 
a severe battle with the Indians, at Tippecanoe, and every 
thing perlettded war, between this nation and Eiiglend, when, 
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in June 1812) war was actually declared^ by jcoogress, agakl;! 
Great Britain. In ord^r to^ harrasd the enemy, wo suppose, 
on tl^e land, to punish him for plundering us, on the ocean; 
Mr. Madison^s administration toc^ st^ps to raise an army, dur- 
ing the session of congress commencing in December 1811 and 
continued until the summer of 1812. During that protracted 
session, congress authorised the increa^ of the regular army to 
thirty-five thousand troops, and.they authcoised the raising <^a, 
large force of volunteers, for twelve mondis* Early in the sp^itig 
of 1^12, Governor William Hull, of Michigan, was ordered into 
Ohio, to raise troops, with whom it would . seem, he intei^ed 
to cross over into Canada, q)posite Detroit, and march down- 
wards towards Quebec. . 

Canada, Upper and Lower, consists of a vas^ country, lying 
northwest of .the United Stiates, bounded by either lakes or 
their outlets, which separ^M^ 4hose provinces from us. The 
settlements along these waters are narrow, ^and their p(^la- 
tion thin. Th^e settlements extend .fifteen hundred nnles^in 
length, from the sea to ]Lake Superior. Had the war, on our 
part been conducted wit)i the ability, that any comDdon man, in 
private life, of the requisite geographical knowledge would 
have conducted it, we should have siez^d, at once, on Kings- 
ton and Montreal. AH the^MKintry above these points, in that 
case, would have fallen into our hands, as a matter of course. 
But so it was, Geiieral Hull was sent into Ohio to raise troops 
wherewith to attack, the weak settlements along lak^ ferie, on 
the Canadian side of it, and march, downwards in the direction 
of Fort Niagara. We propose to be brief indeed, on the 
war of 1812, for more reasons than we need give. 

But little of that war, comparatively speakingj wka car- 
ried on in Ohio, and its events are so recent, and so well known- 
that we must be brief. That it was badly conducted by the 
then administration, is certain, for two reasons; the men at th^ 
helm, in Washington, were ignorant of the geographical situa- 
tion of the country; and they knew little of the art of war. 
There were, at that time, two parties east of the mountains, in 
the nation; one party accused the other, of appcmitiilg iaeffi^ 
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mtttkl ofikerS) jnerely because fKey happened to belong to their 
own party; and, the opposition wete accused of throwing every 
hnpediment which they could, in the way of the, then, adaiin* 
istration. Both these accusations were; but quite too well 
founded. Governor Hull, had served in the war of the revolu- 
tion^ ^ an aid, and in some minor appmntments," perhaps, but, 
was never made to con^nand, but, to execute, th& commmids 
of others. When young, he could have executed what an aUe 
general should have ordered him to do; but at the time of his 
appointment, on this frontier, he was too old, to belong to an 
army in any situation. All .the little military^ knowledge, he 
ever had*, was antiquated and useless, and .even worse than 
useless, because he relied on it. The higher appoihtments, 
made by Mr. Madison, in the arqiy of 1812, wer^ mostly of the 
same stamp, such as Hull,. Pinkney, Dearborn, Winchester, 
(Sfc. &c. &c. They were too old, and they had not kept pace, 
with the age, iu%hich they. lived. Hence, all they did, was 
useless. They were directed by I>r. Eustis another worn-out, 
revolutionary, subaltern officer. Such disasters attended on 
all the movements, of these winm-outvgenerals^ that millioot 
believed them, traitors. We have never, for a moment, believ- 
ed them to be such, but, they were utterly incompetent for 
any of the duties of the field, at the time of their appointmentd. 
Ohio at the commenceinent of the war, had so few opposers of 
the administratioa in it, that they could not be, even called 
a party. - . . ' 

Under the afores^d act of congress, Return J. Meigs, then 
governor of Ohio, raised three regiments of v<4unteers, for 
twelve months. This was in April and May 181^. After 
electing their oncers, at Dayton periiiBips, where three regi- 
inefits had rendezvoused; they were m^mbered first, second 
and {bird. The first, was commanded by Duncan McArthur, 
its Col<)pelf the second, by Colonel James Findtay; and 
th^ third, by Colonel Lewis Cass. Early in June, these troops 
marched up the Great Mi^mi, to Staunton, where they were 
paid oflf— they then marched over to Urbana, where they were 
joined by Boyd's, or as it was called, the 4th regiment of regular 
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lroq>a^ who had befen in the battle of Tippeoftiioe, in the itatman 
before. The latter regiment was comiimiided by Colonel 
Miller. • ' 

By about the middle of June, tins little anny, of about twen« 
tjr-five hundred men, left Urbana, under the command of gov- 
emor Hull, and proceeding northward, they encamped a Aoti 
time, about twenty-four miles north of Urbana^ and erected a 
block house, and called it McArthur's block house. This was 
done by the first regiment. After resting here a short time, 
they moved forward again^ and got into a ' swamp, and, from 
necessity, encamped in it;, and erected ' a block house there, 
which they called *' Necessity.'* The second regiment, under 
Findlay, had got ahead of McArthur's regiment, and had 
encamped, and erected a blobkhouse, c^nd called ^it Fort Find- 
lay. The town of Findlay the shire town of Hancock county, 
stands, where this bloek house was er^ted. After the army 
reached McArthur's block house,, until they*struck the Maii- 
mee, where PerrysbUrgh now is, the whole country* Vas covered 
with a dense forest, which had tp be cleared away !!» the wag- 
ons and heavy (baggage to pass along, in the rear of the army. 
These block houses were stations erected where the provi- 
sions could be stored, not wanted for immediate use. Like 
tavemsj on our roads, they served as stations for travelers to 
stop at, as they were passing and repassing between the army^ 
and the settled parts of the country. And as the army moved 
forward, the first block house, was erected* twenty miles north 
of Urbana, the next in a swamp, soine fifteen miles or more 
further north; and Fort Findlay was about fifteen or twenty 
miles north of Necessity. From thence through the " black 
swamp,^ it is about thirty-six miles^ or less^ 4ae north, in a 
right line, to the Maumeej at Peirysburgh. Through this 
an^mp, the army marched, foll6wed by cme hundred and six 
heavy wdgons, thirteen of which, stuck fitst in the mud and 
there remained scattered along. in the route of the army, and 
served f|.s guides, to i»how, where Hull's army had passed along 
on its march. 

'the army reached the Mai^unee on the thirtieth d^y of June j. 
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4Mily tteeii dmys sfter th^y had-le^ Obyton. Witfain this tkpie^ 
they bad meLiYdied on^ iMindred and twenty milei^ hiiill Mook 
faooges^ at iBuitiUe pomto on Iheif tmild ; eirt tbur rooda ithreOfh 
a dense forest; ahd niarohed through, aboot. forty nnlts of 
swamp, knee de^, at «Y«ry si^p, to the men. Dootoi: Etette, 
the sper^ary of war, had despatched a special messengopf to. 
General Htilt, conveymg a letterrdated the ISdiday (^ Jniie,^tkci 
same day which ^ PresidtuU aigsiBd.the act deelaiiiig war. 
This n^ssengor, with a letter specially »aeat to Governor 
HtiU, by the secretfiry di war^ overtook the' army in Um. bliick 
swamp, on the 26th day of June. In tkaa letter, the.secretary 
hrgdt to meBti(Nn> as a trifling circninstance, ^thd declaration 
.of ^r, but, hftiited that sonlethiAg of that sort, might bo 
expected, soon. Four days after the reception oif this letter, 
Geiieral ^ull reached the lower end of the r^pidd, of the Maii- 
mee, and passed over the river in boats. Re chartered a lake 
vessel \q mary his mostvaludrfe baggage and efiee^, frvwn the 
Mathdee, to Detroit. In thisiressel, he put his trunk, Oontatn- 
ingall his officiatpi4>ejrs, and a fiill account (^hi^ strength; the 
names of fill his oJ£cers, payrc^ of hii^ army, and every thing: 
which could be of muc^ value to the enemy, and ordered; this 
vessel off, past Maiden, the British garrison, which it must 
pass, in order to arrive at Detroit. 'This vessel, thus freight- 
ed^ under the cornmand of aXieutOnant attd Uiirty men, fell 
necessarily into the possession 6F thecneoiy, at Maiden. Any 
man of sense must hiftve known such wendd be tlfo refsult, of 
such folly. . . • 

ThiB British legation, at Washingtoto*t5ity, had sobt express- 
es with the news of war to all their posts oh the upper lakes, 
whereas the first hews of tb^ wat that our amiy i^eoeived, was 
through a coraihon newspaper, which reached them throajgh 
the common tnail/oute. The army arrived at Detroit on the 
5th of July, and being quite fatigued, after their toilsome 
march, they rested several days. On the 2d of July, General 
ituH received a , fetter from the Secretary of war^ informing 
him that war was declared. On the 9th he received another 
letter, firom the Secretary, directing him, if consistent with 
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tiie safety of his .post to take Maiden, jEuid elcteiid his coo- 
quests aKMiad hiDa. Hull, in reply, said that |us fiyvee was in- 
sufficient to make the attempt On the next day he reitera- 
ted the same opinion in another letter lo Doctor Eustis, and 
then on the. twelfth of July, without receiving any addi* 
tioiial force, and his baggage-wagons ha4 not thea.yet airi- 
yed,only in part; early in, the day, he orossed over the 
river into Canada, and issued a i^ost bodstfi^ prodamatipn, 
in which he invited ^he Canadians to join his standard, ^e 
continued at Sandwich, where he had landed, thrte days, re^ 
condtering the country, and cpilectiog^ p^roviaons. On the 
15th a party under Cass atten^pted to cross the Ducks, a 
stretoi, four miles from Maiden. They ccossed the ereek*, 
drove the epemy from the bridge and the fcnrd, and returned 
again to Sandwich. 

On the first of August, General Hull leajrhed theit the Brit- 
ish had taken Mackinaw on the 17th of July, 4^ y^^evfi on 
their way to attack him. Mackinaw was under the command 
of Lieutenant Hanks, and.fiAy-six m^> who had no knowledge 
of the war, until they were summoned to surrender the fort, 
to the enemy. The force which took Mackinaw, amoupted to 
about six hundred soldiers, from Maiden, besides Indians. This 
news of the loss of Mackinaw, filled the mind of General Hull 
with consternation. He saw nothing to prevent the approach 
of all the savages of the northwest. By this time, KulVs artil- 
lery had reached him and he had provisions sufficient for about 
fifteen days. On the 7th day of August, Hull issued an order 
for the army to recross the river into Detroit. This order was . 
so unexpected by the army that it fell upon it like a thunder 
bolt. All confidence Jn the commander-in-chief, was lost, in 
an instant, and the men with difi[iculty obeyed their own ofii- 
cers. However on the 8th they recrossed the river, ^nd took 
post at Detroit. On the 14th, General ^rock, the British 
coQunander-i^-chief, took i position opposite Detroit, and be- 
gan to fortify it by erecting batteries. Oh the next day he 
summoned Hull to surrender, which he latterly refused to do, 
in reply. Brock opened his battaries and threw bombs during 
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the nii^t^ (ot the purpose of divBiivng HuU's a^tentbn fiom 
what Bnxik was then ddng. In the mormng it waacUsooveMd 
ihaf the onemy had landed at Spriiigwells. Having .tha$ 
landed in safety, and without opposition at lOokdock A. ^Mmj 
he marched in ci^unms twelre deep^ to attack tbe^ American 
garrifl(Mi« The fort, or as our soldiers ufeted to call. it^>.^ih,e 
^eep pen,^^ was so situated, that r.the enemy could appni«oh 
within two hundred yards of it^ befitte the gunaiot the garrt^ 
son could injure them. A detachment of the Aaiencan fovoe 
however, was sent out, and ijudiciously posted l to preveni 
the advance of the enemy.. But at the. tery.jncnnent^. when 
«^ery Americatt in the army, except its comBHander^ was tea^ 
dy and anxious to begin the mortal oMnbat^ with an i enemy of 
hiferior numbers^ consisting mo^ly of> either raw mitttUM or of 
Indians; what were the emotions of our army^ when they 
were (urdered into the foi^and to lay^doiwn theirarms? They 
reluctantly obeyed, and a white flag Was nused, on the £brl. 
Without shedding a dlrop of blood*-^without firing- a^siagle gun, 
the fcH't) with all its cannon, taken witb Burgc^ri^ at Saratov 
go^ from the British, With a vast amount of povder,<leadyean^ 
Hon balls j and all the munitions of wiir-'««illt*^l were surren^ 
dered, unconditional^ surrendered, to the enen^» The enemy 
himself, must have doubted his own senses on tkat oecaskkn* 
Let us see^ twenty^ive hundred men wj^^alliiheir aims; twen* 
ty-five pieces of iron cannon^ and eight 4bifa86 ones;: forty 
Imrriels of powdery all Were surrendered without &ing.a gu% 
lo about one thousand militia and a few Indians! It was eVen 
so done by General Hull) Msidison^s commander-'inH^ef of 

the North Western army. t-t : 

Colonels McArthur and Oass^ with aiUial Smr hundired.of 
the very best troops, in ^ amiy^ had- been;de8patchedj(§urt 
at the very moment,; they would l»e ttiost needed). mdar 
the pretence of guarding ' the wagons^ Wi^/UieprMrisifiiiii^ 
which Govehior Meigs of C^io^ was^wa^ing to. the avmgr. 
These troops under McArthur and Cdfe had inarched about 
forty miles into the country, amon^ the whortleberry hills of 
85 
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Bfichigan and then maiched back again, without seeing 9itf 
provisions, until they had arrived within about nine . nnles tk 
Detroit, <m their return. Here they were refrediing them- 
selves, on the products of some bee-hives and a &t steer, which 
they had just killed; Here they were met by a flag of truce 
bomeby a biitish officer, and a file of men, fipom whom they 
learned that they were prisoners of war! They marched f<Hr- 
ward to Detroit, hid down their arms on the pavement, and 
were marched into the fort, which was then so crowded that 
there was scarcely* room for them to lie down in it. 

Captain Brush who was guarding the provisions was inclu- 
ded in the capitukition, as well as the provisicms themselves; 
and as if that were not enough, all the troops who were 
then marching to join HulPs army, we presume, amounting te 
ten thousand in all, were also surrendered. Tl^ese, however, 
never gave th^nselves up, but returned home« 

Thus ended this expedition. The militia were allowed to 
return home on their parol of honor not to serve in the war 
until exchanged. They were landed on our $hore along lake 
Erie, at .different points. The company from CircleviUe, com- 
manded by captain Barthdomew !l^att, lieutenant Richard 
Douglas, and ensign Pinney, were landed at th^ mouth of Hu- 
ron river from an open boat, in which seventy-t^o of the com^ 
pany, had come from Detroit. From thence th^j made their 
Wiay home through Mansfield, Mt. Vernon, Newirk and Lan- 
caster, on their route. Other companies landed at Cleveland 
and 80 calne across the state to their homes, on the Scioto 
riven 

General Hull and the regular officers, and sddiers were 
Reserved for the triunq)hant entry of the British officers, into 
Montreal and Quebec. Thither they were taken, and HuU 
himself, seated in an old, tagged, open carriage, was drawn 
through the streets of M<mtreal, and thus exhibited as a raree 
show, to the natives there assembled^ But the heart sick^is 
at the recital; and w# dismiss Hull, and his expedition, with 
the single remaric, that he was afterwards tried for his con* 
duct by a court martial on three charges, viz: First, for 
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treason; second, cowardise^'and third, tmoffieer like condnet. 
He was foiind guilty of the two last, con<femned to death, and 
pardoned by ithe President, who had appointed such an inef^ 
ficient creature to his high statioa oi cOmmander-in-chief of 
the N(Mrth. Western army. He wa3 broke though, and we do 
not regret to state, is long since dead. We now return to 
Ohio. 

Before the surrender of HulPs army, the then Governor of • 
Kentucky, Charles Scott, had invited general Harrison, gover- 
nor of Indiana territory, to visit Frankfort to consult on the 
subject of defending the northwestern frontier. Thb was ea^ly 
in July, before HulPs disaster. Governor Harrison hid visited 
Governor 8co^, and finally on the S^&th of August, 1S12, 
having accepted the appointment of major general of the 
Kentucky militia, escorted by lieutenant colonel Martin D. 
Hardin, of Allen's regiment, by rkhng all night, reached, 
Cincinnati, at 8 o'ck)ck in the morning of the 27th of that 
month. On the 30th of August he left Cincinnati, and fd* 
lowing the regiments, whidi he waa about to command, and 
who were marching to Piqua, he overtook them forty miles on 
their route, below Dayton, on the morning of the thirty-irst 
These troops as he passed them from rear to front gave their 
General three hearty cheers of welcixne. On the 1st of S^ 
tember, these troops reached Dayton. As they were marching 
between Dayton and Piqua, Harrison waa overtak^i by an 
express firom the war department, informing him that he was 
on the 22dof August, appointed a brigadier general in the Uni- 
ted States army, to command all the troops in Indiana and 
Illinois territories. Until he could hear from the government 
after the fall of HulPs army was known, and acted on, Harri* 
•on declined accepting this comnnssion. On the 3d of Septem* 
ber the troops arrived at Piqua. Harrison^ now learned that 
Fort Wayne was about to be besieged by the Indians, he 
therefore despatched colonel AUen^s regiment, and three cotch 
panies from his other regiments with instructions to make for- 
ced inarches fcur the relief of the garrison. A regiment of 
Ohio volunteers seven hundred strong, he <Mrdered forward to 
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Sbaae^s cnMosingr of the Sta. MaryV E^ly on ^e 6th of Sep. 
lemb^Ty he ordered Ibrwatd all the remaining tr^ps. On Hik 
8th they overtook Allen's regiment at Qirtystown on the Sta, 
MaryV On the 19di a reoonoitering party of twenty men was 
sent fbrwardk The'^nemy learning the near appHiach icf eiir 
afmy, abandcmed all their podfticms around the fett and fled^iff 
in dismay. Before this time, twenty days. General Janleft 
Winchester of Tennessee, an old revolutioaary dBceryi^ad 
been appointed a brigadier general, and While he was' in Lex^ 
ii^on, Kentucky, on his l¥ay to join HuUVarmy, he Was^ot* 
dered to take the command, temporarily, of all th^ tnx^ ki 
Ohio. To him, therefixre^ Governor VtmsjAM UMSmr HaI^ 
SON, resigned that portion of his assumed command if we may 
80 call it. Howeveri Winchester's conunand lasted but a'ie# 
daye^ for on tiie 17th Septend)ery 181d^ I^urrisoti was appoiii^ 
ted CkmrnxrHmR'tsMrnitri of all thetreops, in tfafe N(Nrth Wei»4 
lem Territory* He was' ordered, as soon as •pra^iodMe to 
retake Detrmt. • 

On' takingcommand ai the tropfis, he found them in theb 
summer clothes, without a sook or« mitten for' wmter. Many 
of them were ivithoQiefaoes. Inr this case, tiie General ap4 
plied to the government, but through tear of their not attend, 
ing to this matter, Harrison addressed a letter, which was ie« 
published all over Kentucky and Ohio^ calling on the weal^ 
tibset citiaens to contribute these articles forthwith to theii* 
patriotic defenders. This call was attended Ur and these arti^ 
eles saved many from being frost ^ bitten. In this address the 
eloquent General asked/ ^ can any citizen sle^ easy M his 
bod of down, while the ce^tinel who defends him^ stands in fl 
Canadian clhnate^clad onljr in aiinen liunting shirtF A6 
tef his appoiiitment, Harrnon pushed forward to Defianceyst 
the hiouth of the Auglaize. Leaviiig this post under the com^ 
iMnd Of Winchestelr, we find hini, at Franklinton cm di^ 19th 
of October. Hefe he established his head qmtrten^, * 

' But it iis nedessary Ukat we should go back, and iearo idiat 
else \SbA b^en doing in Uiis staloi by others, besides diose wS^ 
Hhn^n. '" ^ '"' ••• - ^ X - -t-V" '^ 
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In Mareh 1812, Cdoael Jdm Miller was ord^o^i to nise % 
regiment of infantry in Ohioj He sent his subaltern c^eib 
into different parts o[ the state to enlist soldiers; this was early 
in May. In July, th^se Tecruits fendezvoused at CbilliceUie^ 
but, they amounted to only one hundred and f(»rty men. Thede 
ttOQjps Were placed under the commiind of captain Angus Lewie 
Langham, lieutenant* George W. Jackson and ensign John £; 
Morgan, and were ordered off to the fh>ntier$, Theymarohed 
to.Piqua, whete loaying ensign Morgan, with about forty pri^ 
vatesy to guard that place, and erect suitable wbrks of defence^ 
Captaia Langham joined Winchester at Defiance. 

^UBt about this time, Fort Wayne was attacked by the Indi- 
ans, and Colonel Jdm Jdmston, theibdiui agent, at Piqua 
baring k)8t a W>ther, in the< attack mi that i^, was inducisd 
to ask fer tl^ fbroe, whidi ensign 'Mt^igan commanded, to be 
stati<Hied at the agency house. These men, mider Morgan 
erected two block housed, at Piqua. Johnston in the meantime 
was engaged in holding councils with the Indians, in order to 
prevent their joining the comn^n enemy. 

OBNBSAL TUPPBR^S EXnBDITIOir. . 

In July 1812, General Edward W. Tupper, of Gallia county, 
had raised about one thousand men, for six months duty. They 
were mostly volunteers and infantry, but they were accom- 
panied by WomeldorTs troop of cavalry, of Gallia county. 
This force was mostly raised in what are now Gallia, Law- 
rence and Jackson counties. 

They marched under the orders of Gene^ral Winchesfer through 
€hillicothe and Urbana and on to the, Maumee river. Hav- 
ing reached the Maumee in August, we believe, of that year, 
an Indian or two, had been discovered, about their c&mp, Gen- 
eral Winchester ordered Tupper to follow the enemy, and dis- 
cover his camp, if one wa^ near. For this purpose, Tupper 
ordered out, a small party to reconoitre the country. This 
party pursued the Indians some six miles or more, and return- 
ed without j9inding any enemy, Winchester was offended, and 
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ordered Tupper to send out a larger force, but, the troops with 
their half starved horses, and without a sufficiency of anununi-' 
tion, refused to go. Winchester, in a rage, ordered Tupper him- 
self to go with all his mounted men. Obeying this order, as 
he was just about to march, a Kentucky officer, came to hini 
and offered to join the party, in any situation, which Tupper 
should assign him. Tupper appointed him, his aid, but, soon 
aflerwards, taking Tupper aside, he showed him Winchester's 
orders, ^appointing this Kentuckian, to command the reoonoiter- 
ing party! This ccmduct so irritated Tupper and his troops, 
that they applied to the commander-in-chief to be allowed to 
serve under him. This was sometime afterwards, as soon as Gen- 
eral Harrison had assumed the command (^ all the Northwestern 
army. Tupper moved down the Maumee near to the lower end 
of the rapids, where they usufdly crossed, at i^ fording place. 
The Indians in large numbers showed themselves, on the side 
6[ the river opposite Tupper's camp. He attempted tp cross 
the river with his troops in the night The current was rapid, 
his horses and moA were feeble, being half starved, and the 
rocky bottom was slippery. , The current swept away some of 
the horses and in&ntry into the deep water. Seeing this, dis- 
heartened those who were left behind on the eastern bank of 
the river so that only a small number of men crossed over the 
Maumee. Those who had crossed, had wetted their ammuni- 
tion, and finally all returned back into their camp before day. 
The Indians were hovering about the camp, and a few were 
killed on both sides. 

Finally, all the British Indians, along the river, anywhere 
near by, collected all their forces, and attacked Tupper and 
his troops on all sides. The enemy had, from one thousand to 
twelve hundred men, whereas, from sickness, and various casu- 
alties, our force, amounted to only about eight hundred men, 
and they were badly supplied with provisions and ammunition. 
However, they fought bravely, drove off the enemy, and killed 
and wounded a large number of his warriors. Their own loss 
was trifling, losing only twenty or thirty in all, in the action. 

The enemy acknowledged the loss of upwards of ^y kill- 
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ed; one hundred tod fifty wounded. It is highly {'i^^^^^ ^^^ 
their loss was at least, three hundred; Our troops were all 
^arpshooters, and real backwoodsmen^ who were well accus- 
tomed to the use of the rifle, in the woods^ where they dwelt, 
when at home* The &te of the enemy ^onld have been much 
more disastrous, had not our new recruits, half statved^ as they 
were, while pursuing the flying enemy fallen in with a drove 
of fat hogs^ in a corn field. • , Leaving the pursuit of the enemy, 
they kiUed many hogs, until attacked by the Indians, and los- 
ing four men killed, they turned on the enemy, and drove him 
oyer the tiver. The British returned to Detroit, and our 
troops tetumed to fort McArthur* 

iftsSIBIllEWAT BXFtiDITI<»f* 

On the 26th of November 1812, General Harrison ordered 
a detachment of i^ix hundred men, mostly mounted, to march 
from the head quarters, at Franklinton, to attack and destroy 
the Indian towns, on the Missisineway river, one of the head 
waters of the Wabash river. The expedition consisted of Sim- 
eraPs regiment, of Kentucky volunteer dragoons of six months 
men; Major James V. Ball^s squadron of United States dra- 
goons; Captain Elliotts company of the 19th regiment of infan. 
try ; a small company of volunteer riflemen, from about Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, commanded by Captain Alexander; the 
Pittsburgh Blues, volunteer light infantry, commanded by Cap- 
tain James Butler; Captain Markley's troop of horse, from 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania; Lieutenant Lee's de- 
tatchment of Michigan militia; and Captain Garrard's troq) 
of horse, from Lexington, Kentucky. All these troops amount- 
ed to ^ix hundred men, who were mounted; and they were 
commanded, by Lieutenant Colonel John B. Campbell, of the 
United States 19th regiment^ and James V. Ball, a Major of 
the United States dragoons. Marching from Franklinton, this 
expedition passed through Xenia to Dayton, where they were 
delayed some days, before they could procure the horses neces- 
sary for them in addition to those they had already. They 
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here dvew their piovisions- ibr ten days, which jthegr ean^ 
along with them through the forests, in their zontev TbcQr 
here too^ drew each man aaaxe,idiich being madeof east iitoti^ 
or pet mettle, in seme eastern state, hroke into many ifragmtoits, 
as soon as used, by the 8ohii0rs,^in the Indian co«ntfy.i Hnv^ 
ing drawn thm horses, axes and {irovisions, fori ten daysytbfliy 
marehed from Dayton, and passing near where^GreenriUe now 
is they finally reached the Missisineway. Thia. stream they 
followed, downwards. Ifaving arrired within twenty nuies^tf 
the Indilui town, located highest Qn<the,streal]|i,.GolDiiel Canfr* 
bell, called a council of war, to ask the, advice, of hisiiffieef% 
what line of conduct it was best for the expedition, now to pui^ 
sue? This was on the evening oi th^ third day firom Green- 
ville. Their advice was, to march all thaf night, and take the 
enemy by surprise. The march continued all night, and, had 
not some Kentuckian given an Indian yell, when the Indian 
village was entered very early in the next morning, the ene- 
my would have been taken by surprise* As it was, however, 
eight warriors were killed, and forty two, men, women and 
children were taken prisoners. This, was the first of a success 
sion oi villages. 

Monceytown, in Delaware county, Indiana, is near the place, 
where this, then, Indian town was. Pressing forward, they de- 
stroyed three other Indian towns lower down the river and re- 
turned to the site of the first destroyed town. They had lost only 
a few men, and had killed many of the enemy, and had taken 
forty or fifty prisoners. On this spot, where the first town had 
been destroyed, early on the morning of the 18th of December, 
they were attacked by several hundred Indians. The dra* 
goons met the enemy, and dislodged his warriors, from the cov 
ert, where he had assailed them, in the edge of a forest, behind 
some old fallen timbers. Driving him from his position, our 
troops killed many Indians, and drove off his forces into the 
woods. Forty dead bodies of the enemy were found, on the 
battle ground, the remainder were carried off by him. We lost 
twelve killed and about three times that number were wound- 
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«d. Our dragocMui kwt a hurge number of hones, which the 
eneny Bfadt, in tiva bftttte. 

The objeete of the esqiedUion, having been acoonqilished, the 
IroDps returned) by easy marches, to New Lexington, where 
leaving the wounded, Can^>beU returned without molestation 
•^NXn the enemy, to Greenvilie, where he arrived on the even- 
ing of the 24th of December 1812. The roads were in as her- 
fiUe a condition as fiost, snow, n^ud and ice could make them, 
BS the wea^r changed from the time of the commencement 
to the completion of the expedition. Tlieir horses were almost 
starved, the soldiers were one and all, more or less frost bitten, 
«o fiir as their noses, ears and toes were concerned, in the pro- 
cess. They were badly supplied vrith provisions and even 
•mmuttitioB was wanting. The expedition returned early in 
January. 

In this expeditioa, among die killed, at Monceytown, was 
the brave Captain Pierce of Zanesville, who fought bravely 
end fell on die morning of the 18th of December. Lieutenant 
Waits wits also slain. He belonged to Markley^s troop of cav- 
alry. These officers were deeply lamented, by all who knew 
them. They had given evidence of capacity, as well as pru- 
dence and valor. 

Tills espedttion was commeticed and carried on during the 
same time, that Boiii4)iLrte, was retreating from Moscow. The 
weather was 'bo severe in Ohio and Indiana, when our troops 
were on their return, that they suffered severely. Nbt toes 
and ears only, w^e frost bitten, but the very Mes of the sd- 
diers' feet suffered. Not less than ^ne. hundred and eighty 
men, of this expedition; were thus> frost bitten. We had 
forgotten, inadvertantly, te mention 'the w()unded,*this|y were, 
captain Trotter, li^tenants. Hedges, Basey and Hidkman. 

The object, of this expedition, was to prevent die enemy 
from having a place of safety, from whence, he could issue, and 
mterrapt the intercourse between our settlements and Fort 
Wayne, then occupied by our troops. It was to drive him far- 
ther off on to the St. Joseph's of Michigan, so diat he could ' 
2^ 
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not waylay our parties, as they w^e pASong and r^MLssinff, 
between our settlements and troops, then coocentiating on the 
AJlaumee river. These, in short, were the reasons, (and very 
sound ones, too,) which General Harrison assigned in his letter 
to the secretary of war, dated 15th Noven^r 1812, for send^- 
ing out this expedition. The result answered hb expectations 
in full. 

Having determined on a winter^s campaign, fiir the recove- 
ry of Detroit and Michigan Territory, it was the commanding 
General's intention, to occupy a line of posts, from F<»t 
Wayne, to the foot of tho Maumee rapids, inclusive. For this 
pui^>ose, Winchester occupied Forts Wayne and Defiance. 
With this view, Perkins's brigade, in part, had been marched 
forward to Lower Sandusky. This brigade was from the n<n*th^ 
em counties of Ohio. They repaired an old stockade, which 
had been erected to protect an old United States stoare-house 
there. This was done early in December. By the tenth of 
that month, a battalion of Pennsylvanians arrived at Upper- 
Sandusky, under the command of Lieutenemt Hukill, brings 
ing twenty-one pieces Of artillery from Pittsburgh. General 
Harrison, immediately thereafter, sent a regiment, of the 
same troops, to the same place. He also ordered there, some 
companies of Virginians, and on the twentieth he arrived there 
in person, and there established his head quarters. It ^vas 
there, that he received Campbell's official account of the Mis- 
sisineway expedition. This news and other circumstances 
necessarily drew the General into the interior, to Chillicothe, to 
consult with Governor Meigs, about the means to be used, to 
keep open a communication between the Upper Miami, and 
the Maumee river, and to hasten forward, men and provisions. 
In expectation of information from Gener;ed Winchester, that 
he had descended the Maumee to its rapids, abd taken 
post there, by General Harrison's orders, the army at Upper 
Sandusky, was now employed in cutting roads, erecting 
bridges, and moving forward, towards the Maumee, the can- 
non, provisions^ and heavy baggage. General Harrison, re- 
turning b<xn the interior to head quartere, hearing nothing 
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from Winchester, ordered Charles S. Tod, a judge advockte in 
the army, to reach Winchester, ascertain his position^ and 
what he was doing, to deliver, also, the orders of Harrison to 
him. Tod, our late minister to Colombia^ taking along with 
him, two or three gentlemen of Michigan, and as many Wyan- 
dot Indians, proceeded directly across the country, through 
^ the black swamp," with secrecy and despatch, eluding all 
the. scouts of the enemy, and reached Winchester in safety. 
He then delivered his orders from General Harrison to Win- 
chester: ^ that as soon as he had twenty days provisions, to 
move forward to the rapids; to erect block houses, as if he in- 
tended to winter there; to build sleds as if to bring on provi- 
sicms from the interior, for the support of his army, during the 
winter.'' ^- ' 

On the 10th of January, 1813, . General Winchester, with 
his little army arrived at the rapids, having previously sent for- 
ward a detachment of six hundred and seventy men under 
General Payne, to attack a body of troops belonging to the 
enemy, which he understood were posted where Toledo now 
stands <^ Swan creek. 

Having descended the Ma^mee below the old British garri- 
son, at the foot of the rapids. General Payne ordered some 
spies forward to reconnoiter the ground where he understood 
the enemy was posted, but finding no enemy there, these spies 
returned to the detachment, to which they belonged. The 
whole command under Payne now^ returned to Winchester, at a 
place, opposite the middle^of the rapids. On the northern bank 
of the Maumee, Winchester, ported himself. His position was 
just above Wayne's battle ground, and precisely opposite, the 
spot where Hull's road struck the rapids. On an eminence 
surrounikd by woods, and beyond them, prairies, the encamp- 
ment was of an oval foi'm, and well chosen. A few Indians 
were discovered by our army, routed and driven off, on the 
tenth. On the 1 1th of January, Winchester sent a despatch, 
to General Harrison, informing hiin, of all he had done, but, 
b€(ing sent, by some men who were taking back some of Tup^ 
par's wiHrn out horses, the message, went to Fort McArthur, 
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where Tupper lay^ aod finally « Teaehed Hairioon^ at ik^ mpid% 
firom whence it had been forwarded^ several weeks before ltd 
reception. Winchester erected a large store house, in his en* 
campmont^and, filled it with corn, £pQm the fields aroiind him* 

He also contrived the means q£ shelling and pounding it, 
whereby he supplied his troops with good wholesome b? ead, 
such as they were used to, and were fond of eating at home. 
On the 13th of January, Winchester received in^Mrmation, 
through two Frenchmui, that the Indians, threat^ied to bum 
|VenQhtown,oh the river Raisin, twentynsix miles from Detroit 

These peopto claimed the protection of the Americans. Ob 
the 14th the citizens of Frenchtown, Tepeated their nrgoDt 
request. On the 16th the two messengers, repeated the pit- 
eous request, urging the necessity of protecting them, othe^ 
wise, as our army advanced towards them, their town would 
be burut, and themselves all massacred. These messengeta 
stilted the enemy's force tohe, two companies of Canadians, and 
two hundred Indians, but they feared more would socm be there. 
These different messengers created a great ferment in the 
minds of our troops. They could without a muEmar, bear 
great sufferings for their country, but such appeals from these 
Canadians, who possessed so much fiiendship for us, these Ken* 
tuckians could not longer bear. So a cooncil of war was call- 
ed, to deliberate on the matter. This coandl of #ar ^idad 
by an overwhelming majority, that a strong detachment diould 
forthwith, be sent forward to protect these Canadian^, in 90- 
c(»*dance with this decision, Winchester, ordered CbltmelLew- 
is, with five hundred and fifty men, to march to the riv^ 
Raisin. This march was commenced on the morning of the 
17th of January 1813. 

Within a few hours after Lewis had niarched out c^ tlie 
ciui4>, he was followed by Colonel Allen, with one hmidred 
and ten more troops. The latter came up with Lewis, hte 
that evening, at Presque Isle, where ke had encamped for iim 
night, twenty miles from Winchester's head quarters. Here 
Lewis was informed, by an express from the river Raisin, that 
foijur Ivindied Indians were there, and that BUiot was momeiat- 
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If expected there with a force, with which, he inteitded to at* 
tack Winchester on the Mauntee. Bespatcihiiig a mesaenger 
#ith this news, to the head quarters at the rapids, h«i early 
next morning, marched for Freucht»wn, intendiag to roacb 
that place before Eliiot^i^ arrival. The Tillage which he wa» 
marching to defend, was located precisely half way hetweeo 
P:re8que Isle and JM^lden, eightiden nutes, fr^m ewch places 
Lewis's march was either on the ice <^ Maiunee bay, or o& that 
of lake Erie. Six miles from Frenchtown he was diseovered 
by a few Indians who gave the alarm to the mm body of the 
enemy. Out army now halted and prepared to leave the lake 
and march to the town. They took some refreahmenis^ then 
forming three lines, they passed throof^ a pieoe of Woods and 
moved forward through an open jntiirie, hi order of battle. 
'Colcinel Allen commanded the ri^t }ine composed of the com* 
panics under captains McChfacken, ^Uedsoe and Matson. 
The left line, composed of the ooaqiames under captains Ham- 
ilton, Williams and Kelly waa commanded by majw Graves. 
The centre consisted of the cotefmnies of captains Hightewer, 
Collier and Sel)ree, commanded by major Madison, nephew oi 
the then President of the United States. In front ei these 
thrise lines, as a guards marched the eoMpaodea of Hickmaiiy 
Qraves and James, eommanddd by Captain BalUrd^ aeting afi 
major. Thas mareUng foorward, they reaehedFrcMidhtowB* 
Wheii within eighty roda of the town ^ley saw the enemy im 
motion amcmg the houses, and behind the HbnmB aroimd the 
gardens. Him they drove thence, &om idl bis eoyerta ihnd 
hiding places, hito a woodi Here he made a stand "vrith hit 
howitaer and small arms, buiaU in vain. Our troops drove 
him out of the woods, a dfstadalce o£ two n^s^ ev^ 9tc^ un^ 
der a charge, for tlie last hour. It was now dark. The ac- 
tioti had commenced at threex^clock in the aHemoon. Retun^-' 
ing to the village, of whicb they took peaceable possessioni 
and occupied it immolested, until morning. In thi« wamly 
contested acticyn, e^ery offioer, and every wMiei^ did bis duty* 
Cur toss was twelve kifled and fifly-five wounded. Among 
the latter, were captains Hickman, MalsMi aail Batiani* 
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Hie enemy left fifteen dead in the .(^)en $eld, but as tha 
principal fighting took place in the woods, about dark— and 
firom appearances, next day, on that portion of the battle 
ground, ftom which the enemy had carried off his killed and 
wounded, his loss must have been very severe. The enemy 
was commanded by major Reynolds of the regulfur British 
army. He had one thousand regulars and f(Hir hundred Indi- 
ans under him, in this contest. 

Our troops were now located in a village where they had 
all the necessacies of life, and many of its comforts. The 
wounded were well accommodated and faityiiUy nursed. 

Lewis informed Winchester of his success on the night ^- 
ter the battle, the express reaching the rapids before daylight 
next morning. This news inflamed the nunds of our troops at 
the rapids, with a determination to march forward and sus- 
tain the advanced corps, now though victorious, evidently in 
peril, from its vicinity to the British head, quarters, only eigh* 
teen miles distant from Frenchtown. General Winchester; 
with two hundred and Mty men, which were all that could be 
spared from the rapkis, on the evening of the 19th of January, 
marched directly towards Frenchtewn where he arrived on 
the evening of thelMHh. On the right of Lewis?8 jencamp- 
ment, in an open lot of ground, Wincheeter on his arrival 
posted his two hundred and fifty men. Lewis had encamped 
where he was protected from small arms by garden pickets. 

On the south side a£ the river, three hundred yards distant 
from his army, lying on the north side of the river, Winches- 
ter took up his quarters for ^e ni^t. That same evening, 
the 20th, a Frenchman came fhim Maiden to Winchester, 
and ihf<nrmed him that a large force amounting to three thoU- 
saiid men was on the point of leaving the enemy's head quar- 
ters, for Frenchtown. To this news, Winchester paid no at- 
tention. A most fatal security prevailed in our army; many 
of the soldiers wandered about the town, until a late hour at 
night. On the next night, guards were stationed as usual, 
but no guard was placed on the road leading to Maiden. On 
tius road, unmolested and unobserved by our troops, the ene* 
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tny i4^roacfaed that night, within thiee hundr^ yazcb oT our 
am^, and ported himself with his artillery, behind a ravine, 
which rUn across the plain cm the right of ouV troops. A fe^ 
minutes after the reveille was beat neit mc»ming> our army 
ikeard thre^ guns, in quick successian, after each other, which 
were fired by our sentinels. Instantly afterw^a^ the enemy 
opened a fire upon our troops, three hundred yards distant firom 
them. Their artillery discharged baUs, bombs and grape shot. 
As soon as ^ enemy approached Lewis^. ^command , near 
endugh, he opened, from^ behind his pickets, a well directed 
fire of musketry upon him. The Indians of the enemy, 
opened their yells on the ri^t and left flanks of the British 
army. Lewis soon repulse<^ all that approached him.. Win- 
chester's force encamped in an i^eo 'field, unprotected, soai 
gave way, and being surrounded by Indians, that portion of 
our troops were . panic stricken, and so fled in dismay aafl 
confusion over the river. Even a rein|btcement which Lew- 
is, from behind his pickets, had s^it to assist theoi, was car- 
ried along with it. Attem|>ts were now .made by Winchester 
and two cotlonels, to rally these fl3ring troops on the south side 
of the Tiver, but in vain. The Indians had gained their left 
flank and taken possesi^on of the woods in their rear. Thii 
detachment in their terror and confiision attempted to pass 
through a long narrow road, which led out of the town. The 
savages posting thems^ves on both sides of this lane behind 
its fences, shot down not a few of our troops in this road. 
More than one hundred of our men, gained the woods on their 
right where they weifo instantly surrounded by Indians^ shot 
down, scalped and tomahawked. Horrible destruction over- 
whelraed> the fugitives on all side^ Captain Simpson was 
shot and tomahawked at the entrance into the lane. Colc^el 
Allen, though severely wounded, in the thigh, attempted sev- 
eral times to rally his men. Wounded as he-was, he had esr 
caped two miles, where exhausted .with the loss of blood, end 
worn down with fatigue, he seated himself on a log. An In- 
dian warrior approached, and ordered to surrender.* An- 
eliidr Indian approached with a hostile ap|»eajranoe, whom 
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the Ooknei instantly killed. A tliird Indiail thai! caoie near 
bitn and «hot lum doad. Captain Mead ww killed at the coai' 
mencemeat ^ the action* A party under liei^eaant Gar* 
rett consnting of ifleen or twenty men, related a mile and a 
half, where they were surrendered and naasaoredj aU but (Jb^ 
lieutenant hims^. 

Hie snow was dec^ our men were con^etely exhausted in 
the latter part <^ the action, and so fell an easy prey to i| 
mereiless enemy. Geaend Winchester and eotenel Lewis were 
taken prisoners at a bridge about three^fourths of a mile &w^ 
the town. Stripping them of their coats, they were earned 
to colonel Proctor by their ci4)tor8. 

All this time, axtiidst all this desdation and deaths Madison 
and Grayes maintained their position behind their piokete, 
with more than Spartan valor. Procter finding it. useless lon^ 
ger to assail this little band of heroes, withdrew his forces 
from befcnre it, and posted himself in some woods, beyond Ihe 
reach of our rifles. As soon as Proctor ascertaijaed that Win^ 
ch^er was taken prisoner, he determine to get possession of 
Madison, Graves and thi^ir men behind the pickets, without 
fiirther contest. Winchester instantly agreod to surrender 
these brave men. Major Overton, hia aid, accompanied by 
Procter himself, and several British c^ers, carried a flag o( 
truce and an order from Winchester, directed to Madison and 
Graves to surrender themselves and men to the ^nemy. Af*- 
ter some threats from Proctor, and some little altercation be^ 
tween them, the Britidi commander agreed to receive a sur« 
render on the following terms: ^that private property should 
be respected-^that sleds should be provided next morning to 
convey the wounded to Amherstburgh near Maldeo-^that in 
the meantime they should be protected by a guard-^^and final* 
ly, that the side arms of the ofiicers should be restored to them 
at Malden.^^ Heduced to half a keg of cartridges, surround" 
ed by three times their own number of enemies, without any 
hope of. being reinforced from any quarter, it would have 
beeotnadness in them to refuse such terms, and Madison and 
Graves did surrender on these terms« and relied on British ho»» 
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t»r to 166 them observed. Proctor and the army uitder faioS^ut 
aoon^ marched off to Maldeay leaving only. Reynolds^ a^d 
two or three other officers j as a guard to protect th6 skk and 
the wounded! . f 

.Next < morliing about daylight, instead of sleds^ two 
hundred Indians arrived from Maiden. Th^ soon deter- 
mined to nturder all the wounded. Raising their frantic yells, 
painted' blkck, they began to pluiuler the houses Gi the inhab- 
itants. Th^y ne]^ bh^ ilito the houses wher& the wounded 
were, plundered^ tomahawked atid scalped them without mercy ^ 
3oon dflermirdsj the houses of Jean B< Jerome and Gabriel 
ijodfrdy^ which contaiiiled nearly Al the wounded, were set <m 
fire* In these houses were coiisutned' most <^ the woiinded 
prisoners. Several who were able to crawl, endeavored toes- 
cap^ at tfae^ windows^ ,but they were tomahawked and pushed 
Imck mto the housed and consumed in the flisimes. Others were 
killed in the streets aiid^ thrown into the burning houses and 
there consumed in the fire. Many W6re killed in the streets, 
horridly mangled and there left by the savages. We might 
fill several pages with tliese horrid details^ all going to prove, 
beyond all doubt, that Proctor, Elliot and the British officers 
<»dered thesehorrid murders of the wcJunded prisoners. But 
what is mcMre sickening still to the hiinlan hearty ts th^ fiict, 
that the British government, as spoil as Well informed of these 
butcheries in cold blood, of our countrymen, promoted colcuiel 
Proctor^ on their account, to be a major general, m their regular 
army* What shall We say of such a government? Language ^ 
Cannot express our horror/ ouf scorn, and indignation, on this 
occasion. 

In this action we lost in killedf massacrod anci midsing, two 
hundred and ninety men. The Botish captured five hundred 
and forty-seven prisimers; the Indians, forty-five, and thirty- 
three escaped to the rapids. When the action commenced, we 
had eight hundred and fifty effective men, the enemy had two 
thousand. . He lost, as near as we could learn, between three 
and fi)ur hundred men. 
27' ■ . 
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These Rentcickifttiff thas slaughtered, belonged lo the best 
fiunilies in Kentucky, and the news of their untimely &ie 
clothed all the people of that state, in BKmrning. Mrsi Hen- 
ry Clay, lost a brother, who was taken prisoner, wounded, kill- 
ed, tomahawked and scalped by the 8ayages-*^l>la^aniel G. S. 
Hart, inspector general of the army. 

For a disaster so dreadful, who is to be blamed? Not gen- 
eral Harrison, because he never ordered such a rash move- 
ment of Winchester's forpe, nor ev^i authorize^, or c^Muite- 
nanoed it. Indeed, Harrison had no knowledge of the move- 
ment until Wipchester's express ihfonned him of Lewis' mov^ 
ment at Lower Sandusky, sixty 6r seventy miles distant from 
die rapids. Harrison despatieh^ three hundred men, however, 
and a piece of artillery, to the rapids. The roads were so bad 
that the .cannOn did not reach the rapids until after the iatal dis- 
aster. On the morning of the 19th, at fimr o'clock, another ex- 
press arrived firom the rapids and confhrmed the former report 
that Lewis had n^rched to ^he River Raisin. A regiment and 
a battalion lay at Lower Sandusky, aiid this regiment was in- 
stantly marched off to the rapids. The Oeneral immediate 
marched himself, thither across the Black Swamp. He travel- 
ed forty miles^ in a day, leading his horse frequently and jun^ 
ingfrom b6g to bog. He traveled thus all night, an^ reached f he 
tapids on the morning of the twelfth. General ^Winchester with 
. all his disposeable force, had left there in the night preceding 
Harrigon's arrival. Nothing now could be done but wait fbr 
the aj!*ival of the regiment, which was on its inarch from' Lower 
Satidusky. . Harrison now clearly foresaw Winchester's inevi- 
table fate. He had thrown himself into the very jaws of the 
enemy, beyc^ the reach of succor; but all that Harrison 
'COuld do, was done by him* 

On the evening of the 23nd, Perkins's regiment and a battAl- 
ion Of cfther militia arrived at the rapids. The news ci Win- 
chester's defeat, also reached the rapids, late on ttie same eveh^ 
inj. Harrison nbW called a council of his officers, to take into 
consideration wJtiat step^ should then be taken? The unani- 
mous opinion of tiusi^ouncilwas in favor of falling back eigh- 
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teen* miles to Portage river. This Myise was instantly car** 
Jried into effect. 

Being fuHy informed of the extent of Winchestei^s disaatar. 
General Harrison immediately thereafter, despajtch^d Doctor 
McKeehan^ with medicJACs ai&d goldy to .Maiden, to admin* 
ister reh'ef to the iivt>und6d and sick prisoner, now ooit'- 
fined, with th^ other captives, it an ppen, muddy, wood yaid{ 
without fire, at Maiden. HarrisoQ gave the Doctor an open 
letter, addressed to any British pfiker, with whom he should 
isil ia with, on his route. Doctor McKeehan was accompanied, 
to his cariole, by a Frenchman, as his guide. Bearing about 
him, his ccnumisaiofii of surgeon of our army, a quantity of me^ 
dicines, a. considerable sum of moMy, in gold, his open letter 
and a flag of truce, as an emblem, of the holy errand, upon 
which, he was sent; h^e ^Jod his guide, proceeded on their 
way^ towards jKlalden. As he journe}^ oilwardfif^ he was at- 
tacked by the enemy, his companioQ slain, and himself woun- 

'ded, and .made prisboer. In this condi<;ion he reached Maklen. 
Prootor tedc from hkn, his gold, medicines, horse, cariole^ 
and flag- of truce! Loading his 'prisoner^ with heavy iroosV 
Proctor Qonfiiied the doctor, in a. dungeon. From Maiden^ 

■ P^roetor sent him in irons to Niagara; from thence he was trans- 
ported in kfftfSj from dungeon to dungeon, all the way to Que-* 
bee!! Are we describing the conduct of the. savages on the 
Niger? of the Upper Nile? or of some bttirbarous nation in the 
l^rt of central A&ica? No reader, we are stating, without 
oodortng, the treaiment of Doctor .McKeeban, sent on the 
hcili^ errand that any man coul<} be sent^ to a British army^ 
belongiiig to a nation, who professes to.be, ^ Uie bulwark of 
our lel^on!^ A nation, piofessing oMna humanity and reli- 
gion, ihsiSi any other, in the 'WQrkl^ Btit^at the same time, a 
nation^ who for its numbers has shed mCHre human blood than^ 
aJDy other; a nation more cruel, mcve wiAke4f and who has done 
less good in the world, tlutn almost any other nation; who has 
enslaved more nien, and how hold9 them in b<mdage, than any 
eth^ nation, now or ever in existence. 
The Gfarifl^iaaity of the British gjevemment is sbffwnf by 
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supporting ei^iscopacy in England, presbyterianism m 8bot* 
land; the Roman catholics in Canada; and iddatiy in Indial 
The British government boacils Gi their efforts to send mission^ 
arieis to the heathen! For every sixpence which they have 
thus expended a thousand pounds have been ^nt by thein, in 
shedding human blood, and in enslaving mankind. And, this 
nation, thus steeped in human gore, d3red deep'in infamy <^ 
all sorts, now emplbys itself in reading moral leotures to us, on 
the impropriety of cfur holding slaves. [See the Appendix-^m.] 

Doctor McKeehan, was finally release from his imprison-^ 
ment in the succeeding May, but, his bodily constitution was 
entirely destroyed, by the treatment which he had received. 
He returned to bis own country, but deajth, has Icmg since re* 
leased, the sufferer from his pains. 

The sufferings of this Northwestern army at this timi^, may 
be fkirly est^nated, froiA the contents of a letter of a Pittsburgh 
vdunteerto his^ friend: <^0n the 2nd day of our march, a 
courier arrived from General Harrison, orderinj^ the artillery to ' 
advance with all possible speed. This was impossible from the 
snow, it being a perfect swamp, aU the way.^ On the samd 
evening a messenger infbmcied us, t}iat the General had 
retreated eighteen miles in rear of the rcipids, to Portage river; ' 
As many men lis could be spaied determined forthtKith to rein^ 
force him there: 

<<Our company determiqed to advance. .Earl]^ ne^t mom^ 
ing at 2 o^clock A^ M. our tents were struck, and in half an^ . 
hour, we were On our way advancing/ Iwill candidly confess 
that on tbat day, I regreted being a soldier. On that day, we 
marched thirty miles, in an incessant raid. And I' fear that 
you will doubt my veracity, when I tell you, that for eight 
miles of that thirty, it took us over the knees, and often up to 
the middle. The black swamp, four miles from Portage rivefy 
and four miles in extent, would have been considered impassa-^ 
ble,' by any men, not determined to surmount every obstacle. 
The water on the ice, was about six inches deep^—the ice was 
very rottep, often breaking through four or five feet. That 
night we encamped, on the best ground WQ could find, but it 
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was rety ^et It was next to impossible^ to raise fires. We- 
had no tents, no axes, our clothes perfectly wett^ through, 
and We had little to .eat. From a brigade of packhoeses, near 
us, we. got some flour; we killed a hog, from a drove; our bread 
we baked in the ashes, and our meat was broiled on the coals. 
This was the sweeten meal, I ever ^te. . ^Two Jogs rolled close 
together, to keep. us out of the water, was my bed.^ 

From the Ohio riyer, to lake Erie, and from the Sandusky, 
the Maumee river, inclusive (the ice excepted) the Pittsburgh 
vo^nteer's descriptk>n^ is not a bad one of the roads, where 
troops, pack horses, wagons and artillery were in motion, that 
winter, ej^^ept some few xlays, before and after new year's 
day. 

StiU determined on regaining Detroit, that winter if possible; 
after urging fbrward to join him at the mouth of Portage river, 
all the. troops at Upper and Lower Sandusky, and thei)r bag- 
gage; about Ihe first^ of 'February, 1813, Harrison was with 
all his force^ again ^t the Maumee rapids. As. it was the 
General's intention to make jthe ground, at the rapids, his 
grand depot of troc^a, stores, artillery, ^., he ordered cap-, 
tain Wood, of the Ekigijieers to fortify thiit position. The 
county whose seat of justice is near' these rapkls now beat* 
his name— -Wood. The fort was afterwards named Meigs, in 
honor of governor Meigs.. About the 20th of February, the 
term for which two brigades of Ohio militia had enlisted. ex- 
pired. They had behaved, very well, and their officers ad^ 
dressed a parting letter to general Harrison highly compli- 
mentary. Their names follow: Edward W. Tuppbr, bri^- 
dier general ; SmpN PxBKins, brigadier general ; Charles Mil- 
ler, colonel; John Andrews, lieutenant eokmel; Wj^uam 
Raten^ colone); Roqert Safford, lieutenant colonel; N. 
Bbaslt, major; James Galloway, major; Solohon Bentlet 
OM^r; GEOtto^ Darrow, miajor: W. W. Cotoreavx, major; 
Jacob Frederick, major. ^ 

These officers and their troops, had guarded the n(»rtheast- 
em fii)ntier, "from early in the summer of 1812, after Hull's 
defeat. They had cut all the roads, and tni,psported all the 
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artillery on tham to Fort Maigs, through a nwmpj in fkct of 
qne hundr^ and fi)rty xxules in width. They had been aided 
in the winter, by some few volunteers frcMn ij^ennsylvania, 
Kentucky and Virginia. 

Thes^ troops left the mpidit on the 20th February. Before 
this time tl^ GeneraJ . saif the impossibility of' reaching De^* 
troit that winter, and abandoned the idea of so dwig. Leav- 
ing the troops, in the garrison, he hastily departed into the iu- 
teHor, by way of the Sanduskeys, Delaw^re,^ Franklintoo. and 
Chillicothe to Cincinnati. He everywhere as he moved al(mg, 
urged forward to Fort Meigs, troops, jprovinons, and all the 
niuniti<»i of war. ' At ChiUicothe, he found ColonlBl John Mil- 
ler, and one hundred and twenty regulars nnder him, of th^ 
10th regiment. The<e, the Oeneral ordered to Fort Meigs by 
wayoi the Ang^iae route^ Ho found but one coiapany of 
K^ntuckwis at Newport, but two or three other coippanies 
80on reaching that place, he mounted the whple of them on 
pack, horses, and ordered them to Fort Meigs. Going forward 
himself, be ordered Major Ball, ^nd his dragoons who h^ been 
oanlottod at Lebanon ever suite their return from the Missiain- 
eway expedition, to march to die sanM point. Harrison him- 
self, marched to Afoaada on the Anglaise. Here he found cdo- 
■el Miller and his regulars, just arrived from CSiilUGothe, and 
colonel Milb Of the nMitia, with <me hundted and fifty men who 
had b^W building and bad completed a fleet of boats. Into 
these boats the General and these troops find boat builders en- 
tered, and in this way, ieached Fort Meigs on the 11th of 
April, 161& The waters were high, out of theilr banks, and 
the navigntion ^fficult and dangerous. Our General arrived, 
howeyer, in aafoty . Tarrying near the fort in the boa^, over 
night, and asoertainihg that the fort was not invested by the 
enemy, he and his detachment entered the fort ^uly in the 
morning of die 12th of. April. BalPs dragoons and the moun*' 
ted Kentuckians, had reached the fort .before the Geberat 
CSdcmd Lefllvich and his Virginians had entirely gone o^ 
and enly two hundred and fifty of the Pennsylvanifms,reikiain- 
4i until the General riuHild retmm. Leftwich^ Udder wbsm 
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cofmnand, Harrisoabad left the garrison, instead of obeying 
his oi^rs to assist with all his power, Wood, l^e engineer, 
had done nothing, except to tell the. tnen^* they were not 
obliged to labofP* He even .burnt for firewqod the'timber 
on hand' intended for pickets! Harrison now learned from a 
messenger from the River Raisin, that the enemy would leave 
Maiden, on the 7th of April, to invest bur fort with a large 
force, well provided with all the munitions of war. 

tHE SSIGti plP FOWr MEIGS. 

Learning this fhct, every effort was now made to complete the 
defences of the fort, and preparq fbr the ap{Nroachmg attack. 
Th^ intervals of guard and fiitigue duty, were employed in 
practising the troops, and in performing military evolutions, 
InfprQiation arrived, that Tecumseh had reiached Maiden, 
Stpm the' Wahash, wjth «ix hundred warriors. 

llie savages began to hpver arouiid' the fbrt, and on the 28th 
the British arm^, appeared in Maumee Bay, aeeending it in 
many, small vessels accoimpanied by a large number of open 
boats. The Indians marched along upon the land, ascending 
towards the garrison.' 

TEcmcu^H, WALK-nr-THE-WATBR ^d dpuTiioe commanded 
three thousand Biavages; And the British regulars and Oanadi^ 
tua,^ amounted to one thousand men. The. whole force, was 
commanded by tlJe newly-rti'ade inajpr general P*<pctor. " 
. Habbisott was extremfely anxious to«send a messenger to 
general Green Clayj who he knew must be not far ofij by this 
time, corjiihg from Kentucky, and moving forward to strength- 
en this post. Captain WiiiiJAM Oliver of 'Oinciniiati, oflbr^ 
. ed his services as the messenger, whose services were gladly 
accepted. Accompanied by one white man, aM one Indian, 
and escorted a short distance by eighty dragoons. Captain 
OfcivEa made his way towards the.object of his destination 
with sure but rapid fbotsteps. 

' We leave, him and go back to the fort, and there find Har- 
rison addressing all his command, duly assepnbled in martial 
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army in front of their GeacfraL. This popialar &d4re&s wttf 
imswered by shouts of applause and devotion. 

liistantly the enemy's gun-boats were s^en disgorging 
their troops, guns and Munitions of wftr, on the site of the old 
British fort Miami on the southeast side of the upper end of 
Mauraee bay. Having performed this service, they took in 
and conveyed over the Maumee civer, on to its eastern shore 
their red allies, who f<»:thwith invested our garrison, yelling 
hideously all around it. ,, .. 

Next morning the General issued a pa^tic general order, 
which was read to the- troops. One. third <^ the whole garri- 
s^Uj was oidered into the trenches, all the time night aiid day. 
These weret relieved every three hours. Cap^ins Gbat^t 
and Woonwere the engineers who planned and Superintended 
the construction of these defences. * All was now animation. 
The eiiemy was constructing his batteries; Our men were 
laboring gd. their defences. Around our fort was a space some 
hundred yards or move in' width clear of trees. Not liking to 
venture on 4his open space, the savages went beyond it, and 
climed up tfaie trees, firom whence, they killed sevOrial and 
wounded still more of our men. Sortie's tp shoot dowti thede 
aerial combatants, as so niany squirrels,were frequent/ and an 
occasional grape shot took effect on them. The Indian yeH, 
pud the constaut blaze of their rifles, produced an excellent 
effect in our camp an4 the men labored constantly 'and with 
great, effect oh the defences. ^ On the 30th the e&emy^s batte- 
ries were completed, 'and his artillery fixed on them, under a 
heavy fhre from our fort not without effect. On the morning 
of the 1st of May, it was dis<?overed by our officers, that the 
batteries of the enemy were completed, mounted with guns, 
and at 10 in the forenoon, he was seen to h6 loading hi& pie^ 
oes^ and prepfuring for his grand attack on our fort. 

By this time our troops had completed th^ir grand traverse 
twelve feet high, on a tweiity feet base, and thjree hundred 
yards lobg, running along on elevated ground through the mid- 
dle of the fortj calculated, to ward <^ the balls of the enemy^ 
The tents in front of this traverse which had previously /hid*' 
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AeA this defence from the enemy's view, were fay cyrder of the 
General, all removed within fifteen nunutes, behind it, leaving 
the mere bank of earth, for the enemy to open bis batteries 
upon. John Bull, however^ was determined to fire away his 
ammunition from these batteries of his, at our fixrt; so he fired 
away during about three days in succession^ to no effect 
upon us. 

Presuming that the, enemy would chluige his position of at- 
tack to the east side of* the river where he could do us Some 
teal injury, our people had prepared such a defence. Oh the 
morning of the 3d of May, the eneiQy opened upon our fort, 
such a battery, on which Jio had mounted three pieces of can- 
non an4 a howitzer. They were placed cm our left up a ravine 
in somci bushes. A few eighteen pound shot drove off this 
force, and totally silenced their guns, for a while at leasts 

On the 4th it rained hard all day. A new battery was dis- 
covered, though, on the east side, of the Maumee. A traverse 
was instantly made to defend our fort from its artillery^ Sev- 
eral men were killed ahd wounded, on both sides; A British 
officer was killed with a rifle ball byMieu tenant Gwynne- The 
Pittsburgh and Petersburgh volunteers now reduced by deiith 
to about one hundred men, were the only disposable force in 
the garrison ; so large were the works, compared with the 
troops in the fort. These were reserved for any sudden emer- 
gency, and lay in the centre o^ the garrison near the General. 
About midnight, the officer of the day informed, the General 
that some persons were at the gate who wished to see him. 
Harrismi arose and g^ng to the sallying port on the . river, 
there found major Trimble of Kentucky^ captain Wiluam Od- 
ivifiK of Ohio and several privates. They were received with 
great joy. They had descended the river in a skiff and had 
left general Clay at the head of the rapids. He was moving 
downwards in his opete boats, and would be at the ^t,between 
three aiid four o'clock in the morning. This was the report <^ 
captain Oliver, the safely returned messenger, who had so 
cheerfully volutiteered his sei^iees on this occairaon« 
28 - 
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Now Wft8 Harriaon's time to raise the aiege^ by attacking 
the enemy on both sides of the rivers and taking his b^tteri^s* 
This was the instant detennination of the Greneral, and he 
despatched captain Hamilton of Ohio, to general Clay, order- 
ing him to land from six to eight hundred meni on the west 
bank of the river; to attack the enemy^s batteries, spike his 
guns, cut their carriages in pieces, and destroy his prq>erty. 
Haying done this, to ascend ^e river to their boats, and cross 
over the Maumee, and join those in the fort. The residue of 
the brigade was ordered to land on the east side of the river, 
and enter the fort. The regular troops under cdonel Miller, 
and the Pittsburgh and Petersburgh volunteers, were ordered 
to hold themselves in readiness, for a sortie^ to attack the ene- 
my's batteries, on the east side of the river at the same moment, 
ia which, the attack was made on the western side of the 
Maumee. 

The ccmception oi these simultaneous attacks, was a noble 
one, and now let us see, how it was executed. 

The day of the 5th of May dawned, the sun arose and shone 
until 8 o'clock in the forenoon, before Clay and his brigade 
appeared to the garrison. The night was dark, and the pilot 
refused to proceed in the d^kness. Hamilton met Clay, about 
the middle of the rapids, and delivered his orders to him. Clay 
selected Dudley, his oldest cdonel, for the command of the 
detachment, who were to attack the British garriscm, and eight 
hundred men, volunteered to serve under him. They landed 
on the western shore, marched furiously to the batteries of the 
enemy; slew, or drove off, all his troops, at these batteries, 
^iked all the guns, cut their carriages into small pieces, pull- 
ed down all the poles on which the red cross of St. George was 
flying, and then aba^doned themselves to a real frolic* 

Here, we leave them and go over to Clay and his remaining 
Iroops. Six boats contained all the remainder of the brigade, 
after Dudley had loft it. In the foremost one, near the shore 
on which fort Meigs was. Clay was seen q>proaching the fort, 
aasailed by a host of savages on that flank. Four boats' crews, 
by Winds and waves, were compelled to land and fight their 
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way to the fort. Genei^l Clay^ did the same. Haif ison sent 
<)Ut Major Alexander of the Pennsylvania volunteers, to aid and 
protect the Kentuckians. The Indians increased iti numbers 
on this flanki and finally, crawled along from stump to stump, 
to wfthin, one hundred and fifty yards of the fort. Boswell 
(newly jBirrived,) Alexander and Herring, were ordered to charge 
them, which they did, with alacrity. The savages were driv- 
en off, and Clay, and his four hundred men safely entered the 
fort. All this was done before Dudley reached the Briti^ 
works. And at the moment when Dudley and his detachment 
began their attack on the enemy ^s batteries. Colonel John Mil- 
ler with two hundred and fifty men, consisting o£ United States 
regulars, Pennsyvlania and Virginia volunteers and Sebree^s 
Kentucky militia, in all, two hundred and fifly men, being 
ready, and draWn up in a ravine near the east end of the fort, 
marched rapidly, ascending the hill along the ravine until' with- 
in two hundred yards of the enemy^s batteries, they came into 
an open, level plain. Here they were fired upon, by three com- 
panies of British regulars, on their right; two companies of 
Canadian militia; and Tbctjxsbh and his warriors, on their 
left. In front, the enemy^s three pieces of cannon, a howitzer 
and two hundred men, poured down upon our troops, a storm of 
lead and iron. Assailed by four times their own numbers, they 
were compelled, at the end of one hundred yards, to close lip 
their lines. Then with the fury of the tornado, and the storm, 
they swept away all opposition. They spiked and rendered 
useless the enemy'» guns and mortar, drove off, killed, wound- 
ed or captivated all this hostile force. 

Miller and his men returned to the garrison. On both sides 
6f the river, the sortied were victorious. So the noble concep- 
tion of Harrison, had been noUy executed, cm both sides of the 
Maumee. 

After this last Sortie, a British officer, major Chambers, 
bearing a fiag of truce, was seen crossing the river from the 
enemy's side of the Maumee, and he landed on the beach under 
our fort. Major Hukill the general's aid, was sent to receive 
bim. lie ^officer IM hid errand ; that he came to demaiid the 
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surrender of the garrison. Major Hukili told him, that such 
a demand was useless. But the officer insisted on seeiqg the 
general; so blindfolding him, major Hukili conducted him into 
the presence of General ^arrison. .The whole conversati<Mi 
on that occasion was reduced to writing on the spot. Its au- 
thenticity is placed beyond a doubt. 

The conversation between lifojor €3iand)ers and General 
}Iarrison was as foUows viz: 

Majos Chambebs, General Proctor has directed me to de-^ 
mand the surrender of this post. He wishes to spare the effu- 
sion of blood. 

Gembral Harbison. The demand under present circum- 
ptances, is a most extraordinary one. As general Proctor did 
not send me a summons to surrender on his &:st arrival, I had 
supposed that he believed me determined to do my duty. His 
present message indicates an opinion of me that I am at a loss 
to account for. 

Major Chambers. General Proctor could never think of 
saying any thing that would wound your feelings. The char^ 
acter of general Harrison as an officer, is well known. Greq- 
era! Proctpr's force is very respectable, and there is with hiu^ 
a larger body of Indians, than ever was assembled bef(»e. 

General Harrison. I believe I have a very correct idea 
of general Proctor^ force ;^ it is not such as to create the least 
apprehension, for the result, whatever shape he may be pleased 
to give it, hereafter. Assure the General however, that this 
post will never be surrendered to him, pn any terms. Should it 
fall into his hands, it will be in a manner, calculated to do hin^ 
inore honor, and give him higher claims, on the gratitude of 
his government than any capitulation could possibly do. 

Immediately afterwards, Chambers returned as be came, 
over the river, to Proctor. 

TVe return to Dudley and his detachment, at the enemy's 
batteries, which they had taken, and then had given theuh 
selves up to exultation, at their success. The enemy had 
retreated entirely beyond Dudley's sight or hearing, and had 
ft^pqicentrat^d hip f<^rc#s,?^ai»d white, WWIeafewfodit 
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ftDB, near Dudley, drew die attention of his men, a large detiax^h- 
ment, three times Dudley's n\imb^r approached him, at the bat- 
teries, and^ and rushing on our exulting troops, in a few min- 
utes, killed forty or fifty Kentuckians; wounded some seventy- 
fire and captured five hundred and fifty prisoners. One hun- 
dred arid fifty, on our extreme left of ^his detachment, escap^ 
to their boats, crossed the river, and reached fort Meigs in safe- 
ty, carrying their wounded along with them. 

The enemy now found himself in a very crippled condition. 
His guns, and mortars were rendered useless; and he had lost 
more in killed, wounded and prisonei's, than the besieged. 
Proctor agreed to an exchange of prisoners, and also to account 
for the difference hereafter, Harrison having taken mcsre prisr 
oners than Proctor. 

Our losis during the siege, was as follows: killed eighty-one; 
wounded one hundred and eighty nine; total killed and wound- 
ed, two hundred and seventy. Sixty four, were killed in the 
wrties, and one hundred and twenty-four wounded. The 
remainder, eighty*one^ were killed and wounded within the 
fort. Dudley's detachment i» not included in this estimate* 
Proctor finding himself c<Hnpletely bafiled, in all his attempts 
to take this garrison, set himself seriously to work, to draw off 
his forces, in the best order he cQuld-do, During the succeed- 
ing three days and an half, he labored with this view, and on 
the 9th day of May, 1815, at noon, annoyed seriously, by our 
artillery, he sailed down the bay, and soon disappeared from 
the view of our garrison. 

General Harrison, satisfied that Proctor would not return 
very soon, left the fort and went to Lower Sandusky, where 
he arrived on the 12th day of May. Here he found governor 
Meigs, and a large force of Ohio militia, who had come to 
relieve fort Meigs. Passing .^onwards, through Upper San- 
dusky and Delaware, to Franklinton, he found the entire 
road covered with Ohiq militia, all pressing forward to raise 
the siege of Fort Meigs. Not one of these militia being 
needed at that time, the General, on the 16th at Frankbnton 
jpsued a general order, dismissing these troops. The order 
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Was drawn up, in hij^hly cotnplimeBtary terms to their ascal 
and patriotism, as fdlows: 

<< Head Quartess, ) 

Frankiinton, May 16th, 1813. 5 
^^ The commanding general has observed with the wannest 
gratitude, the astonishing ezerti<Mis which have been made by 
his excellency, governor Meigs, and the generals and other 
militia officers x>f this state, in collecting and equiping a body 
of troops for the relief of camp Meigs. But the eflR>rts of these 
tnen would have been unavfiiling, had they not been seconded 
by the patriotic ardor of every description of citizens, which 
has induced them to leave their homes, at a most critical sea- 
son of the year, regardless of every ccmsideration, but that of 
rendering service to their country. The General found the 
road from Lower Sandusky to this place, literally covered with 
men, and amongst them many who had shared in the toils and 
dangers of the revolutionary war, and on whom, of course, 
there existed no legal claims for military services. The Gen- 
eral has every reason to believe, that similar e^^s have been 
made in Kentucky. He <tfers to all those brave men from 
both states, his sincere acknowledgments; and is happy to in* 
form them, that there is at present no necessity for their lon- 
ger continuance in the field* The enemy has fled with pre- 
cipitation from camp Meigs, and that fort is in a much better 
situation to resist an attack, than when the last siege was 
coinmenced, 

"By order of the general, 

«R.GiUHAJ|, Aid> 

Against this order, loud complaints were made, by those 
wbo had come forward to see some fighting. But, the secre- 
tary of war, by a confidential order to the General, had for- 
bidden his calling out any more militia, until we had full and 
free possession of lake Erie. The same order commanded 
him to employ and rely on regular troops. It also f<»rbid any 
further attempts to retake Detroit, until Perry's fleet com- 
manded the lake. These injunctions were to be obeyed by 
ttarrison, not divulged; so he bore all the complaints of the 
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militia, in silence* He was ordered, also, to aid all h» coitlii, 
in fitting out a force, now in a dtate of great forwardness, wilk 
which, to contend on the lake, for the supremacy on thie ia^ 
land sea. 

Keeping all these orders in view, he moved rapidly to Ohil- 
licothe, and &aliy to Cincinnati, encouraging the recruiting 
seryice, looking into the quarter master^s and ccmmussary's 
departments, as he went forward. At Newport, the General 
found the 24th regiment of United Stajtes infantry, from 
Nashville, Tennessee. These, he instantly ordered off to 
Franklipton, and they marched th^e. The General himself 
following them, to the same place, sent for deputations from 
our friendly Indians. When they arrived, he held many long 
talks with them. 

General Clay, now in command of Fort Meigs, informed 
Harrison, that the enemy was preparing to invest that fort 
with a lar^e force. The 24th regiment had already marched 
some days previous, to Sandusky. These the General followed^ 
and overtook below Upper Sandusky. From these troops, 
three hundred of the stoute9t men were selected, to make a 
forced march, to relieve Fort Meigs. The pwamp was Ai^y 
on thie surface, but not enough so, to bear a man^s weight ; so 
down he went knee deep, and now tlie difficulty was to draw 
out his feetj the e$irth being dry on the surface. The General 
pressed forward without halting night or day, and arrived at 
the garrison on the 28th at nightfall. Colonel Anderson, 
oolopel Gaines, and their Tennessee detachment, reached the 
garrison within a few hours afler the General. 

No enemy appeared, but, towards the latter part of June, 
' the General learned, that one hundred Indians had left the 
river Raisin in canoes for Lower Sandusky. Nothing required 
his presence any longer at Fort Meigs. On the 1st of July, Har- 
rison lefl the fort and went to Lower Sandusky. Here, on the 
2n'd, Colonel Ball with a squadron of horse met Harrison, 
according to his orders. With these, Harrison immediately 
marched for Cleveland. The secretary of war had ordered 
boats baiU at the mouth of the Cuyahoga in which to trans- 
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poit the army over the lake. These boat builders were cooh 
maaded by major, bow general Jesup of the United States 
inny, Cleveland^ too, at that time, had in its hospital 
seventy-five wounded soldiers. A company of volunteers 
from Chillicothe, was there, and acted as boat builders and 
nurses to Dudley's wounded men. Harrison, while here, inter- 
changed communications with Perry at Erie, and received 
orders from th^ secretary of war to call out the militia. He 
returned on to the Sandusky river, and learned that Proctor 
was on the point of landing on our coast, a force of five thou- 
sand men. July 20th, the enemy ascended Maumee bay in 
a large number g( boats and landed on our shore. Tliat night 
Captain McCune of the Ohio militia, (and from Muskingum 
county, we believe,) was despatched by Clay to Harrison^ 
informing him of Proctor's landing. Harrison was at Lower 
Sandusky at thb time. 

Where this town now stands, there was an old picketing on 
a piece of land, secured to us for a garrison and Indian trading 
house, by Geueral Wayne's treaty of 1795. It was a small 
work, large enough for two hundred men, not more. This 
l\ttle stockade was called fort Stevenson, at the time, Harrison 
lay there. The defence of this little stockade was committed 
to major George Croghan, a youth of twenty-one years of age, 
and to Captain Hunter, lieutenants Baylor, Johnson and 
Meeks; ensigns Ship and Duncan, and one hundred and sixty 
privates. They were all young, athletic, bold and intrepid 
men. The remainder of Harrison's force were marched to the 
Seneca old town, some miles, on the river ai)ove fort Stevenson. 
The latter force consisted of only one hundred and forty men. 
Harrison's own positition, was chosen as the best, about which, 
to collect the troops, momentarily expected from the interior. 
It was a good point from whence reinforcements .might be des- 
patched, either down the river, or up it, and to protect the vast, 
amount of property collected at Upper Sandusky. Captain 
McCune. was ordered to inform General Clay, that in case, his 
garrison was seriously invested by the enemy, every efibrt 
wpuld be made to relieve him; but, to beware df being taken by 
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apprise. Captain McCune returned on the 25tli. Heamved 
near the garrison towards day, afler encountering many Indian 
encampmei^ts. By good management, address, and the fleetness 
of bis horse, he reached the fort in safety. During the next- 
three days, the enemy resorted to all sorts of stratagems to 
draw out our garrison. Not succeeding in any of these, and 
remembering his former discomfiture^ while investing this post, 
on the 28th of July, he embarked on board his vessels, i»nd 
sailed out of the Maumee, for Sandusky* bay. Whil^ the Brit- 
ish sailed down the lake, Tecumseh ^d his warriors, went 
across the swamp in the direction of Sandusky river. They 
numbered* four thousand, and filled the woods with their par- 
tie?, between the Maumee and Sandusky riversi On the 20th 
the Indians swarmed like bees in the woods, about Harrison's 
camp, and all along the Sandusky river. At night he received 
intelligence firom Clay, that the enemy had lefl him. Calling 
|i council of war, general Harrison, propounded to it this, 
question, ^ is fort Stevenson tenable?" The council decided, 
<<it was not tenable.'^ In pursuance of this decision, Harri* 
son sent orders to major Croghan to abandon the fort, destroy 
the public property and retf eat to Seneca, provided the enemy 
were about to invest his fort with heavy cannon. This order 
was called by a Mr. Connor and two Indians, who lost tiieiir 
way, and did not reach the fort until the next day at 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon. Croghan was of the opinion that he could 
not retreat with his force, without the total destruction of his 
c^onunand, and in his answer, which he expected the enemy 
would take from the bearer, he informed the General, that he 
had determined to maintain his position. This despatch reach- 
ed the fieneml in safety. Nc||t perfectly understanding all the 
motives which dictated such an answer, refusing to obey a po- 
sitive order of the commanding general, Harrison sent an es- 
cort under colonel Ball of the dragoons, to arrest and bring to 
head quarters, major Croghan, In the meantime colonel 
Welb was put in command of Fort Stevenson. This detach- 
flient of dragoons, sent on this errand, near Sandusky, fell in 
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with twelve Indiaiif , and killed eleven out of the twelve* Cap- 
tain James Ryan, now of Ghillicothe^ then a subaltern officer 
of the Pittsburgh volunteers, killed one of the^e savages, by 
one blow of his heavy broadsword. The savage had his tom- 
ahawk upraised and was just about to throw it at Ryan, w}ien 
himself was laid low, never to rise agiain. 

Colonel Wells assumed the command for a very short time, 
inasmuch as Croghan, on his reaching head quarters, instant- 
ly amoved every shade of suspicion that he had intended to 
disobey the General, parrying, therefore, all night with Har- 
rison, who treated him with the greatest kindness; next mor- 
ning he was escorted back in safety, and placed in. command 
as before. 

CBOOHAN's DEFEirCi: OF FORT 8TBVSN80N. 

On the 31st of July a reconoitering party from the lake, 
twenty miles distant, saw the enemy enter Sandusky bay. 
August 1st, at noon, this party passed Crogban, on its way to 
Seneca, and informed him that the enenly had entered Sandus- 
ky bay, and was then ascending it with his gun boats. 

Within three hours afteir the reception of this intelligence, 
Crpghan and his troops saw the enemy with his gufi boats, 
cannon, emd allhis means of annoyance, on the spot, ready to 
commence the storming of their little stockade. The enen^ 
had come to invent this post, with one thousand British and as 
many Inrdians. Th$ former were commanded by general Proc-. 
tor himself; the latter by Dixon. Out of the most pure regard 
for our troops in Fort Stevenson, (if Proctor couW be believed) 
he sent on his arrival, major Chambers of the regulars, and 
Dixon of the Ipdran department, to summons the garrison to 
surrender. Croghun sent ensign Ship, with a flag to meet 
these gentlemen. Chambers and Dixon, ^'besought Ship, to 
spare the effusion of blood — ^what a pity, said they, that you 
and Croghan, such fine young men, should be butchered by 
savages." Ship replied, that "when they toc^ the garri- 
son, none would be left to be butchered by an enemy.^ At 
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that* moment, lan Indian came forward in his most hostile array, 
pretending to wish to tomahawk Ship, when Bixon shaking with 
pretended terrors, mgkd the ensign "to get into his garrison 
as soon as possible, unlesd he would consent to a surrender, 
aiid thereby save the lives of the troops in the garrison.'" 

The enemy now opened his fire upon the fort, from his gons in 
the boats dnd his mortar on the shore. He continued to fire all 
liight, with little intennis^ion and with still less effect. His 
guns were sixpoundersw Croghan had' one sixpounder and 
that was $ill the artillery he had in the fort. He contrived 
to move his gun from one part of hi^ works to another, so as 
to induce a belief that ha had many guns. So the night pass- 
ed off. . Tecumseh with two thousand warriors lay beside the 
road leailing to Senetfa, and Upper Sandusky, expecting a rein- 
forcement from that quarteir to save the garrison. To inter- 
cept such a force, and destroy it, was his grand object. In 
this, he was sorely disappointed, as no such force was sent. Du- 
ring this first night, the enemy had landed from his boats, three 
sixpounders and amprtar, and had placed them within two 
hiindred and forty yards of the fort, in a grove of woods. Du- 
ring this same night, Croghan discovered that the enemy seem- 
ed to aim most of his shots at the nprthwest corner of the stock- 
ade, and he .supposed that when the British attempted to storm 
bid fort, the place of attack would be at that angle. So he order- 
i^ captain Hunter to place thei^ only gun in a position so that ft 
wonkd rake the ditch, in case th^ enemy attempted to scale the 
works at that angle. , In secresy, and with uncommon indus- 
try and personal exertions, captain Hunter obeyed the order. 
The morping of the 2d of August dawned oti our heroic band 
of young patriots. The enemy, fired all day, but at four in 
the afternoon, he concentrated all the fire of all his guns at 
the northwestern angle of the fort. Seeing this, Croghan or- 
dered Serjeant Weaver and six privates of. the Pittsburgh vol- 
unteers, to place there, with all possible expedition, bags of 
sand and flour. This was done in a manner so effectually that, 
that angle received no material injury, from the enemy^^ns. 
The sizpouhder was entrusted to the management of the 
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Mtme sergeant, and his six men. Late in ike evemng when 
all was enveloped m smoke, the enemy proceeded to make the 
assault* Two feints were made on Hunter's lines, hut in the 
meantime three hundred and fifty men of the enemy, advan* 
ced in the smoke, to within sixty feet of the northwesterik 
angle. A severe fire of musketry ftom the fort, put them in 
confusion fbr a momisnt, when lieutenant colonel Short, who 
headed this column of the enemy, urged forward his men to 
the edge of ;the ditch, calling on thekn to foHow him, and 
^ to give no quarters'' he leaped into the ditch. The masked 
port hole was now opened, and the sixpounder within thirty 
feet of the assailants, was fired on them. The lieutenant 
colonel Short, and fifty others, were instantly killed Or wound- 
ed. Death and desolation filled the ditch. Captain Hunter 
repelled Warburton and Chambers with a constant stream <£ 
lead from his rifles.. They were assailing his line, but now 
ceased to do so, and drew off. During the assault which last* 
ed thirty minutes, the enemy constantly fired his mortar and 
five of his sixpounders. Immediately after this assault the 
enemy drew off out of the reach of our guns. It was now 
dark. The wounded in the ditch were in a desperate condi- 
tion. They called for ^^ water, water, water." The enemy 
dare not. undertake to relieve ' them — so Croghan, and his 
brave men handed over water to them^ in buckets, to relieve 
their thirst. Our men dug a hole through, and under the pick- 
ets, and encouraged as many as were able to crawl, to creep 
itito the fort. Compare this treatment, reader, with Proctor^s 
sums at the river Raisin, on Washington's birth day^ in thb 
same year! 

At three o'clock this night, the enemy made a most disorder^ 
ly ^d shameful retreat, down the bay. In thjeir hurry, ter- 
ror and confusion, ihey left a sail boat full of the moet vuloa- 
ble property. They left strew^ around our fort, seventy 
stands a£ arms and several valuaUe braces of pistols. Tbcy 
anticipated a visit from general Harrison with bis artillery 
early next morning; so they were off in a hurry. 
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Our loss in this brilliant affair, irda one killed, and siBviea 
were very slightly wounded. 

The total loss of. the enemy could not have beeii leas than 
one hundred aM fifty killed and wounded. , *. 

One British officer, major Muir, was wounded in the head, 
knocked down for dead in the ditch, lay there awhile, come to 
himself, and finally crawled oflf to his firiends. Fot lis it was 
weiL enough that he e6Cfi4)ed at that time, inasmuch a&he was 
never sane afterwards. 

He got th^ command of two hundred troops, and was passing 
down lake Ontario, next year, 1814, in two vessels. Chased 
by oUr squadron of ships, towards the lower end of the lake, 
be ordered the two vessels to be run on an island, and he and his 
men hid in the bushes, but had forgotten their arms! So they 
were all captured, majc»r Muir and his two hundred men. 
Not a drc^ of blood was shed on eithw side. 

It remains for us to say, that for so brilliant an action, con- 
gress with their characteristic ale^crity on such occasions, have 
at the end of twenty three years, voted swords to the officers, 
Croghan, Hunter, Ship, &c., &c., dec. It is true that before 
Uie swords were gtven, all but Croghan and Hunter, were 
dead. Hunter, one of the bravest and most efficient captains 
ever in the regular army to which he belooged, was disban- 
ded at the. close of the war. ' 

^ The ladies of Chillicothe, as soon as they heard of Crc^- 
han's gaUant defence, voted him a sword. In Niles' Register 
of that time, the reader will find their address to Croghan, and 
his answer. 

The enemy had now returned to Maiden; our troops from 
the interior were pouring into Upper Sandusky. From Picka- 
way county Colonel James Renick With two hundred and fif- 
ty mounted volunteers, an advanced detachment came; seven 
hondred following them, firom the same county. Harrison Jiad 
ealled on governor Meigs for six months men, but hearing of 
the invasion of Ohio, a second time this year, Meigs called out 
t!b» entire masd of kniUtia for forty days. On the 4lh of Au- 
fiiit,^arly in the morning, colonel Henry Brush c{ Chillico- 
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tbe, delivered a letter ftom governor Meigs to general.Haxriaoa 
at Seneca, informiiighiiii of the arrival at Upper Sandusky, <^ 
the entire mass of mili^ in the Scioto vtdley, and of vast 
ntanbers from all parts of the state ; and that they now e3q>eeted 
to he employed in active service or they would not be likely to 
obey another caD. The Genenil went to Upper Sandusky to 
confer with Meigs, and inform him of the orders of the war 
department, not to employ militia at all,, if regulars could be 
procured, but if not, then only mDitia enough to make up the 
defkiency of seven thousand regulars. Two thousand men 
for six months, was all that Harrison felt authorised to employ 
from Ohio. These Meigs selected, but for fbrty days only. 
That being done, Harrison was compelled to di9miss them as 
of no use, except to consume the provisions. Many o( the 
^lilitia officers thus necessarily dismissed, assembled and pass- 
ed inflammatory resolutions against the (xeneral, for obeying his 
orders. The officers of the regular army answered them in 
the same way, by resolutions. 

From the land, we now tarn our attentiotf awhile, to our own 
sea, lake Erie. Lieutenants Perry and Elliot, had been order- 
ed to lake Erie with several hundred sailors, early in the sum- 
mer of 1812, and they were not idle. They had seized and 
captured at different times, several British vessels, and they 
had destroyed such vessels as they could not carry into oiir 
harbors. Ship carpenters had been busily engaged, in boiki- 
ing vessels of war, at Erie in Pennsylvania. Several ships 
were fitted up, which had been employed, as merchant vessels, 
and severals others were l^uilt, expressly for warlike purpoees. 
Finally, nine vessels were gotten ready for service, carrying, 
in all, fifty-four guns. General McArthur, had sent twenty- 
five active seamen, firom fort Meigs, to join Perry's fleet. The 
war, on the ocean had driven these sailors firOm the Atlantic 
frontier; they had joined our army and now volunteered theur 
services to Perryi and materially contributed to his success, 
as their naval commander cheerfully acknowledged. McAr- 
thnr had taken possession of fort Meigs, general Clay being 
dekf had resigned the command tempomily tp MeArtfinr. 
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While Perry'f fleet lay off the mouth of Sanduricy bay, Har- 
rison had furnished one hundred and fifty marines to Perry. 
The British flebt, under Conmiodore Barclay, 0on8isted of pit 
fl^ips, carrying sixty-three guns. 

PESRT^S VICTOBT ON LAKB mtXB. 

^After various manoeuvres, these fleetSj^ met and fought a bat- 
tie, on lake Erie, within the territorial limits of Ohio, on the 
10th day of September, 1813, at the head of the lake. The line 
of battle was formed, about eleven o?clock, in the forenoon, and 
fifteen minutes before twelve, the Queen Charlotte, the British 
CbnuQodore's flag ship, opened a Ynpst tremendous fire, with 
^grape find oannister shot, upon the Lawrence, the flag ship of 
commodore Perry. It was fifteen minutes, almost^ before Per- 
ry could bring his guns to bear on th^ enemy. 

At length. Perry got his guns to bear upon the Queen Char- 
lotte, and making signals for the rest of his squadron to engage, 
he continued: ifor two hours, to contend with two of the enemy^s 
vessels; each of them, was equal t6 his own. During all this 
time, such was the wind that hi^ ottier vessels could, afford 
him no aid, so he fought, f>ingle handed and alone, against 
these two vessels of Barclay. By this time, the Lawrence, 
had become a perfect wreck, and all the mep, on board thia 
vessel, had been either killed, or wounded, except three or 
four individuals; Surrounded by ruin^ by the dying and the 
dead, Perry, accompanied by his brother, and two or three 
others, left the liawi^nce, in an open boat, and got on board 
the Niagara, his next best vessel. He brought her into! action, 
running |nto the midst of the enemy^s line, and very politely, 
poured a broadside, into each of the enemy's vessels, as ho 
passed it; the Detroit, Queen Charlotte, and Lady provost, 
on ^e^one side, and the Chippeway, and Little Belt, on the 
other. He finally paid his addresses to the Lady Provost so . 
warmly, that her Ladyship's men, deserted her deck, and ran 
bek>w. TheremainderofPerry-s squadron, next follovired 
the ^mmple of their brave c(Hnmander, and one and all got ia^ 
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the action, and it become geaenl, warm aivi animated. Wjik- 
ia three h<Hirs of its commencement, this engagement, tennin- 
ated, in fiivbr of "free trade and sailors' Tights." Perry ral- 
ing, in the same style in which he fought, informed general 
Harrison, that, " We have met the enemy, apd they are ours.^ 
The victory was an entire one. Perry capturing all. the ships 
of the enemy, and six hundred prisoners,, which o(itnt»nb^red 
oar entire force, a t the commencement of the action. He took 
also, six more cannons than he had, of his own. This was aae 
of the best fought battles, recorded in history. Bc^clay fixi^ 
bravely,' manfully and well, but Perry fought better, and suc^ 
ceeded, in capturing an entire squadron from the enemy. 

The killed and woiinded,' in this battle, was ^i^eat, on both 
sides; Barclay lost his only remaining arm, the other having 
been shot away, in the battle of the Nile. And he lost, two 
hnndrei) killed ai;id wounded, besides eix hundred prisoners^ 
Perry lost twenty seven killed, and ninety six wounded. 

This most decisive victory, q>ened a passage into Canada, 
which HiiU had so ingloriously surrend^ered. 

The news of Perry's vict(Mry, reached llarrison, at Fort 
Meigs, at the Maumee rapids, and, after this event, every pi^e* 
paration was instantly madb, to assail the enemy, in his own 
country. Perry's victory was achieved on the ever memora^ 
ble, 10th of September 1813. As spon as pos^iblet P^ry made 
preparation, to conyey Harrison, Shelby and their intrepid eol- 
diers, to Maiden. On the.2dth of Septemb^r^ our troc^ were 
landed at the point below Maiden^ but Proctor, brave, when 
defenseless prisoners, were to be slain, rObbed or ill treated, 
had fled, without firing a gunj he and his Indian allies^ Proc^ 
to^ had fled up the river Thai|iies,4is fast as he could, and, had 
reached the Moravian village, where his army halted. Before 
he deserted Maiden, he burnt the fortress, and public store 
houses &ere. On the 29th, Harrison left Maiden, entered, 
and ixxk possession of Detroit. On the 9nd of October ISaxrii' 
s(m and S^lby, with thirtyrfive hundred selected soldien^ 
marched, from Detroit, in quest of Proctor. They foUpwed hin^ 
up the Thafnes, eighty miles, to the Moravian village|4<^e^ 
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mi theddiof October,4liey jfbimd the diHimy encamped^ Tb^ 
Ameriewi army waa inalaiitly formed fai the order of battle, and 
the armies engaged with the utmost fury* The battle ended in 
the entire destruction of Proctor's army. But, as many readers 
may wish to kwaw more of the particulars, we will recapitulate 
a few events, preceding as well as during this battle^ On the 
Sod day of October 18^13>. Harrison and Shelby at the head of 
more than three thousand men left DetrcHt, and aifler reaehing, 
followed up the Thames. They halted for the first night, at the 
end of twentysix niiles. Early the next morfiing, the army was 
in motioa pressing forward until they fell in with a British 
guard, which Proctor had left behind him to destroy the bridges. 
This force was captured at once. On the next day, Harrison 
and bis army were detained some time, by a deep creek, across 
whieh^ the en^my had posted some Indians, after partly de* 
ttroyiiig the bridge. To repair thi^ bridge, Imd to repel the 
witemjf Harrison ordered forward Major Ball with the artillery, 
and cdonel Richard M. Johndon with his dragoons# These 
orders were instantly obeyed. The enemy was. dislodged 
and driven ofl^ with considerable loss, and the bridge, being 
repaired, the army moved forward again rapidly/ Here^ our 
army captured two thousand stands of arms, which they found 
in a magazine. Here too, the enemy had towed up such 
vessels as could ascend the river, and on the approach of our 
army, this flotilla was set on fire by the enen^. On the next 
day, October Stfa, moving forward, our army took considerable 
public property from the enemy, on the spot where their flying 
foe, had encamped on the night preceding, Gdonel Johnson's 
dragoons were ordered forward to reconnoiter the ground and find 
the enemy^ Soon afterwards, Johnson returned to camp, hav- 
ing found the enemy drawn up in battle array. The Briti^ 
were drawn up on a strip of ground^ narrow in front; their left 
resting on the river, and their right, resting on a morass, be- 
yond which, in a thick forest of undergrowth, lay Tscvitanai 
and his savnge warriors, mote than two thousand strong. On 
dds narrow strip, where the Briti^ were posted with their 
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artillery, there were many beech trees. The ground was. 
extremely well chosen^ -foy the enemy, and the armies were 
about equal in numbers. 

Harrisoin now formed his troops in order of battle. General 
Trotter's brigade formed the fint line, while Desha's division^ 
was formed on the left. , General King's brigade formed the 
second line, and Chiles' was kept in reserve. Both of them 
were conmianded by major general Hxnrt. Governor Shblby 
commanded Desha^s and Trotter^s brigades. This was the 
first order of battle, but, seeing the morass^ in front of the In- 
dians, and that while the British artillery were pouring their 
grape and canister, in front, oh our troops, the Indians would 
be firing from their inaccessible covert on ouir lefl; Harrison 
ordered the dragoons, in front, to attack the enemy where 
Proctor had carelessly thinned his ranks. The di^agoons mov- 
ed forward, impetuously, upon whom the enemy's guns poured 
showers pf grape and canister shot* For a moment, the horses 
faultered, but recovering from this momentay panic, the dra- 
goons marched forward, with irresistible fury, broke through 
the enemy's li^e, then wheeling about, dealt death on all sidesi 
upon the enemy. In a momei^t, all was over. The enemy 
was conquered, one and all, except Proctcnr and about two 
hundred horsey who had fled before ^e battle had scarcely 
joined. Flying, Proctor left his carriage and odicial papers in 
it. With the utmost precipitancy he fled in the direction of 
Niagara, whither he went, and never returned ag^in to the 
place of his shameful defeat. 

Having driven off, captured or killed all Proctor's white 
troops, the Indians were next as^iled, with bullets in their 
thick underbrush. The bullets fell thick as hailnstones among 
them 4 Mmy were killed, and among them Tecumseh was 
pierced, in a ipoment,- with several balls. Drawing off their 
forces, they fled into the thick woods nearly five miles before 
they halted. No one followed, or could follow them^ on horse- 
back* In this r battle the British lost nineteen^ killed, and 
fifty wounded. Procter and two hundred dragoons, ran auray^ 
and six hundred officers and soddieis were taken prisoners. 
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The Indians lefl one hundred and fifty dead, on the battle 
ground. Harrison^s loss, was about fifty, in all; seventeen of 
the^e were Kentuckians^ and Ohio lost the remainder. Among 
the dead, was ColonelWhitely, an officer of the revolution, but 
now serving as a volunteer common soldier. 

Hull's artillery was recaptured, which had originally been 
taken from the British with Burgoyne, at Saratoga. 

Proctor was pursued after the battle but he out-run his ene- 
mies, and escaped, as we have already stated. 

The numbers of the tWo armies were about -equal, but from 
their position, the enemy had all the advantage. It is not a 
very uncommon thing for this signal and brilliant victory to be 
misrepresented, ta having been achieved by superior numbers! 
It was not so, the British had the greatcist number of troq>s in 
the battle. Harrison marched from Detroit, with about thirty- 
five hundred men, but, he had lefl, on the way, or held in 
reserve, one thousand men, so that, but twenty-five hundred 
only, were in the battle. Proctor had with him, one thousand 
regulars, and Tecumseh had under him, twenty-five hundrdd In- 
dians, who were most brave, and efficient warriors. The truth 
is, certain presons, feel unwilling to admit any fact, which does 
the western people justice. Having deserved none themselveSi 
tiiey feel unwilling to award praise to others. 

Give us, Harrison's, Perry's and Jackson's irictories, achiev- 
ed by western people, and what was done, on the Niagara fron- 
tier, by western ofiicers and western soldiers; and those who. 
were so scrupulous about passing boundary lines, where there 
was any danger in crossing them, Aiay claim all they ever did, 
in that war. But, for eastern writers of history, to misrepre- 
sent, as they too often do, every thing western, merely, because 
the West deservcis so much commendation, and the East so lit- 
tle, will answer the authors no good purpose. 

The West can write about battles, as well as fight them, and 
inasmuch, as we are all one people, and as it is our interest, as 
well as our duty, to cultivate harmony and good will between all 
portions of our Union, we have suggested what we have, above, 
especially to sudi, as send their books, into the West for sale. 
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Heir praise we neither need, not desire to have. Tbose in 
Die east, who undertake to bestow it, upon us in the west, (ire 
rather too bungling at the business, to please any one, in the 
Valley of the MiteissippL 

But a few remarks upon the preceding battle, and this war, 
for ^free trade and sailors^ rights,'^ and we will gladly leave, off 
describing battles, campaigns and oarnage. 

In this action Tecumseh, as we have said, was killed^ which 
circumstance has given rise to almost innui^erable fictions — 
Why, we hardly can tell, hut it is so. The writer's opportu- 
nities for knowing the truth, is equal to any person^ now liv^ 
ing. He was personally, very well acquainted with that cel^ 
ebrated warricMr. He accooqmnied Tecumseh, Elsquataway, 
Fourlegs and Cara3nhaaneey on their tour among the six na- 
tions of New York, in 1809, and acted as their interpreter 
among those Indians. In- 1829, at Prairie Du Chien, the two 
latter Indians, both than civil chiefs, of the Winpebagoes, 
were with the writer, who was then acting as commissioner of 
Indian affairs in the United States service* From the state^ 
Bpenls of these constant companions of Tecuinlseby during 
nearly twenty years of his life, we proceed to stote, that Te<^ 
cumseh lay with his warriors at the commencement of the 
battle ib a forest of thick underbrush, on the left of the Amev* 
ican army. That these Indianis were at &e p^iod of the bat- 
tle, out of their thick naderbrush; that Nawcaw eaw no officer 
between them and the American array; that Tecumseh feil 
the very first fire of the Kentuoky dragoons, piereed by thi^y 
bullets, and was xarriod four or five miles into the thick woodsy 
and there buried by the warriors, who tdd fte story of his 
tdUd^ Thiff account waa repeated to me three seveisd times, 
word for wofd, and neiliher of the relators ever knew the fic« 
tions to which Tecumseh^B death has given rise* Seme of 
these fictions originated in the niscUevoos desigii of ridpeul^ 
ing the person wh(» is said to have killed this savage, and 
who, hyo the bye, kBled no.one that 4ay, at I0a8t, oithff 
red or white. We mean i^ peisooal reflection en wji 
ote for not ikiili^g Teommih.. W^ ^M^ ^iMtfy W9t^ tfc^ 
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wanrior'f wirale history^ as he eftea requeifted vm io ^ 
By those -who neither knew him, nor sixf other wild ImdiiuN^ 
he is often rq>resented as betng sqmeifaing rery naeomtaon; 
whereas all his movteinents originated wiUi th^ .Canhdiaii Judi* 
mn department. la obedience to their orders, ho visitild Aet^ 
ly all the Indian nations of North Anerica, stirriiig tham al| 
np, against the Americans. He tdd the OiKondagoeSy through 
the writer, as lits interpi^er, ^^Ihat he had visited the Florida 
^Idians^ and even the ladiaBs eo&r to tho north that snow 
covered the ground in midsuminer.^' He was a warricH*, a|id 
Elsquataway acted as a prophet, dis«(Uading the Indians from 
drinking arfleat spirits. As to real talent be possessed no 
more of it than any one of thousands of Jbis people, in the 
northwest. Being much with the Briti$h officers, he bad ea« 
larged his ideas very mu6h, as Keokuk hfis his also^ ifk the 
same way. AH the principal men of the Wianebagoes had 
learned a great deal from the English officers. In their man- 
ners, these Indians at table, were roost perfect gentlemen, and 
they knew enoogh to bdiave so any where. Whether the ridic- 
ulous atones abmit TeoumseVs death will continue tp be told, 
we do not km^iE^ but we have done oar duty by statii^jr facts* 
Upon one inditeftt, the death of Teeiuadeh in the battle of 
the Thames, we cannot roMst the impobe to make a further 
remark upon the capriciousness of that species of fiune, whidi 
Ss epheme^raL General Harrison who planned this well fimi^t 
and suocessful battle, h«8 never been applauded for what he 
BO richly merited; while $a individual, a subordinate, ivho 
merely did his duty, as every other oflhser and solder did, ham 
been appliuided to the very ecbo> foir killiag an Indian! If 
tiurt had been true, be deseirved i|o more credit tiian any one 
eommon scMier in the engf^ment, A few Mohawks, and 
floiae <^her Indian chiefs and warricHrs behm^iig to the Ouuu 
diim IndiaAs, about, lake Oii(tarto, wjere missed with the JBritish 
vegulen in Aa iveat liee of (he enemy* Some of these sava* 
ges were killed in the action, and thjO remainder of these hh 
dtoM enlMrse beck, fled with Proctor. Tlie Indian found deed* 
MoBged^Aeee ledwMhiDl t»tlie Wiim^neser ^n^^ 
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nesey who in this battle lay in aQibusfa, beyciad a morass, m 
the left of the American anny. 

Having followed the movements of our citizen soldiers, 
in this war, every where within the limits of our state, during^ 
the period it was carried on here, it may not be improper, nor 
uninteresting to follow such of them as were acting as soldiers, 
in the artny, duriiig that war, beyond our limits. Of the reg- 
ular United States troops, raised in C^io^ colonel J. Miller 
commanded the nineteenth regiment. This, and the seven- 
teenth regiment, ndt being full, the two were consolidated and 
called the seventeenUi Tegiment. 

mae twenty-sixth and twenty'-seventh regiihents were 
raised in Ohio, but from the same, cause, they were consolida^ 
ted, and called the nineteenth regiment. Ciolonel George 
Paul commanded it. 

foriUma of these regiments were in all the battles on the 
Niagara ftontier in 1814. In the attack on Fort Erie, by the 
British, on the 15th of August, 1814, majw William Trimble 
of this state, commanded a part of the nineteenth regiment, 
diea in the Fort. The attack was made on the garrison, by a 
superior force, o<nnmaaded by able and efiicient officers. Ma- 
jor Trimble ordered three general charges, during the attack, 
which were executed with precision, energy and efiect^-^ach 
time repelling the enemy, at the point of the bayonet, and 
saving the garrison from capture. Major Trimble, conceiving 
himself injured in General Gaines^ report of the battle, him- 
self addressed a letter to the secretary of war, in which he 
said,/<This detachment of die 19th of Infantry, fought most 
desperately. Lieutenants Charles L. Cass, John M^Elvain, 
and ensign Cisna, in every situation, showed the greatest ac- 
tivity, zeal and intrepid bravery. Without them, the fort 
would have been lost. The army, in that case would have 
been surrendered and put to the sword. Two of these officers 
were not even mentioned, and the third one was only mention* 
•d as being wounded.^ 

From the date of this letter, majctt Trimble, lieutenantt 
Cas^ Mm M^vain, and ensign Cisna were brevetted. 
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> General Gaines was himself severely wounded soon a^ 
terwards, which caused this oversight in his report to the se- 
cretary of war. He did them full justice afterwards, and their 
country fully appreciated their good conduct in the battle. 

Colonel Jdin ATEhrain, is now in private life, and resides 
l^t C<^mbU9. Captain Charles L. Cass is also in private life, 
and resides on his farm, not far above Zanesville, on the Mus* 
kingum river. - 

Our officers and soldiers wei^ in all the battles, on the 
Niagtira river, iu 1814, and in every instance, they behaved 
welt Not a few of them, were killed in battlcf, or returned 
home badly wounded, and died in Ohio. They have mostly 
now descended down to the grave* They bled for their coun- 
try, and are entitled to our esteem and veneration* Ohio will 
forever cherish the remembrance of their feats in arms, as be- 
longing to our history* These patriots live in their example, 
to lead others to success and victory. Their deeds will be han- 
ded down to posterity, in the poet^s song, on the historian's 
page, and the painter's canvas. Trimble and Cisha are long 
since dead. The former was a United States 9enator, from 
C^io, when he died. Captain Cisna died at Piketon, where 
his family now dwelK 

We cannot dismiss our picture of the late war in Ohio, with- 
out saying a few words respecting our principal figare on the 
canvas. We ask our reader's attention to them. 

Gkneral WiLUAM Hs^fRY HARi^soir everywhere appears on 
&e whole field of his operations^ The commissary's and quar- 
ter ipaster's departments, the recruiting service, all, all the ma- 
chinery of war, is moved by him. His 2eal, prudence, sleep- 
less activity, untiring energy and hjsroic daring over« 
came all difficulties and surmounted all obstacles. To look 
back upon the amount of labor of .all sorts, performed by him^ 
in that portion of his life, astonishes us.; Few men could have 
carried on the correspcindence, which he was compelled to doy 
in the same period of time. He wrote constuitly to govern- 
ors of states, officers of the army, and the secretary of war. 
He traversed all the sWaHips of the nortliwe^ constaatlyf el^ 
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niMt He rUted the principal dd|k>to of provisiiNit, aadrf 
troop«9 in Qbio. fie trav^ed between the dii^ant p(»Bt% 
which he often raitecly bat when he went, he traveled night 
and daj. Sometimes going on foot, leading hie hcKr^e/aod 
jon^ing from bog to bog^ he made his way throu^ the wil- 
dmieis of swamps. While on fiteaome, rapid, and long 
marches, with his troops, in the wildemess^^hia chc^tfulness 
and buo3rancy of spirits^ cheered all hearts. A. eheerfiil re- 
mar^ from any soldier, in such cases, produced a hearty laugh 
frond his general, who reechoed the remar^wiCh applause. 
Marching through Uie mud, (he soldiers often sung some rude 
song <^ their own manufacture, the Greneral eometimes joined 
in the chorus, aiid drove off aU the gloom wbieh hotered around 
them. No commander was ever nMure beloved^ or better obey- 
ed. Thoughhis orders wer6 given more like requests^ some- 
times, than absdute ciwunands, yet they wer^ always obeyed 
instantly and implicitly, by all under his command. His care 
<^his troops more resembled that of father, than a miMt^ 
commander. No father was ever kinder in his manner of pon* 
veying his advice, his/ reiMr0ofs or applauses. We do not know 
of even one soldier^s being executed, in his amiy. lathe coun- 
ty where Ms was written, a private soUBer was arrested 
for desertion, and found at homey here, while the army was 
marching towardcf the frontier, and this was the iidxd aShnat 
of the same kind. The detachment halted, the tidier was 
brought forward to his txnnpany, and the general informed of 
all the iDircttmstances, and asked, if the sc^er should be pun- 
ished? The i^eneral came near, looked carefully at the man, 
and said^ '' no, he regrets what he has done, I will forgive him, 
iw he will never be guilty again.'^ Joining his company, this 
soldier, Morris was finally killed, ckLrging the enemy at Fort 
Erie, in August 1814. 

General Harrison's education is good. He gyaduat«d at 
William and Mary college, in Virginia, after wjuiAi he studi* 
ed medicine, in Philadelphia. These early advantages Were 
not lost <m him. He is a beautiful writer, and a most ekn 
qiuent oiatori His despatches, general eiders and addressed 
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m&ee nlymyn ieztremely wdl writtea. On any sudden and 
g^eat eineri^^ncy, auich aa theaudden appearance of.Proctos 
and his red allies, at Oanjp Meigs, In April, 1819, HarriSon^s,. 
short address to his troops, produced a most powe/ful efiect, 
when he pointed to WayneV battk ground directly across the 
Maumee, reminding them of what valor and patriotism had 
done there, in 1794. 

His knowledge of medicine, was of great importance to him, 
of whi<^ he avail^ himself^ in his intercourse with his troops. 
Their health always had his strict attention. Their food,^ 
clothing, care of themselves, and every little cbcumstance, 
connected with their personal welfare, were always objects of 
knportaace, in the estimation of their commander-in-chief. 

He enjoyed one great advantage, in being well known to 
the entire people, in the country where he commanded. They 
all knew him, and confided in him as their friend, and as their 
defender. Farmers parted with their property, at his demand, 
and even gave it freely, when he called for it. 

Though a military man, from the time he was twenty-one 
or two years old, yet, he ever advocated the subordination of 
the military to the civil ppwers. His attachment to our con- 
stitution and the republican system is unbounded. This he 
has shown in all the stations which he faas held, whether dele- 
gate or member of congress from Ohio, governor of Indiana, 
or minister to Colombia. At the head of our armies he was 
defending this form of government and the liberties of his 
cfountry. 

A man of the common size, erect, as in youth, and though, 
sixty-four years old, yet active, quick to move and to think, 
and ready to meet any emergency, as at thirty years of age. 
He enjoys perfect health of body and mind. His temper was 
always mild, even, and entirely under his control. He was 
never seen to be in anger. His disinterestedness is clearly 
proven by his comparative poverty. In his dress, and in all 
his expenses he is plain and economical; but not parisimonious. 
Although he has held many offices, out of which a modem 
31 
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puitiai would make m^lioiift, general Harrken ha never lull 
ap, evefi one dollar. He owns the farm, wkidi hi^ &ther-iflH 
kkWj judge Syromes, gave him at the North Betid, but that ie 
ail h^ ownd. 

His benevolence is bounded only by his mestns; and, ^tmld 
he have his wishes gratified, every human bemg would be vir- 
tuous, good and perfectly happy. 

The war may be said to have ended in Ohio, on the 5th day 
of October, 1813, and all that was doi^e afterwards, was merely 
guarding this frontier, by general Dancan McArthur, who 
was appointed a brigadier general, in the regular United States 
army, and took' the command here. Governor Meigs, bid 
been appointed Postmaster general, and settled in Washington 
city. Harrison resigned his commission, and was elected to 
congress, by the Cincinnati district. McArthur, made an eit- 
pedition into Upper Canada, in the sunmier and. autumn of 
1814, disarmed the militia, and destoyed some public property 
there. The peace was declared in the spring of 1815, and, 
all has been peace, ever since, in O^io. And so may it for- 
ever remain, in peace and prosperity. The immediate effects 
of this war, on Ohio, are sununed up, in a few sentences. 

'Hie war brought many people, into the state, who finally set- 
ded down in it, and thus added to our numbers. The soldiers, 
who traversed the country, and were finally discharged, at 
Chillicothe, in the spring of 1815, continued in the country. 
The embargo, and the war, drove many families fruta the At- 
lantic frontier to Ohio. Large sums of money were disbursed 
here, and all sorts of provisions and ^ren labor commanded 
high prices. Farmers entered many tracts of land, and pidd 
the ^rst payment, on them. The eoiiclusion of the Indian wai^ 
in 1795, left among us, the remains of Wayne^s army: so the 
war of 1812, added to our numbers in the same manner^ 
Those who traversed so fine a country, saw it, were pleased 
with it, and tarried in it. But, as the last war^ brought; mort 
men and more money to support the var, into ibm country^ 
ibm the first war did^ so the laat evwt,6fiboted moMy ferilM 
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State than the former one, bad dope. At tbe eoncliisioii of 
Vfayne^s war, we had scarcely five thouaand Inbabitaots, per- 
haps, not even that number. At the conclusion of the war of 
1812, our numbers were probably three hundred thousand. 
The population increased, after this war, not rapidly^ yet stear 
dily, for two or three years^ until, by a succession of unto- 
ward events, the state became stationary, for several years. 
But we will reserve our remarks on that portion of our pivil 
history, fw a separate article* 

As a national affair, the war, which we have beenoonsider*- 
ingf so far as Ohio was concerned in carrying it on, was con- 
ducted as well as could l^ave been expected. Her citiasens 
had no sailors impressed on the high seas, nor any ships or 
goods seized there, by England, yet our people never murmur- 
ed that it was an eastern war, and ought to be borne by 
eastern meii. Our citizens never objected to crossing aa im- 
maginaryline, under any poor, frivolous excuse, but on the 
contrary, they complained that they were not led into the 
heart of the enemy's country instantly, and allowed to end 
tbe war on this frontier, at once and forever. Our citizen 
soldiers, patiently underwent all the b^rdshipd of warfarOf 
without a complaint, and they cheerfully obeyed their ofBce^Si 
who were elected by themselves. The officers treated th^m 
as their neighbors and friends, even standing guard, while 
their soldiers slept. Western members of congress served as 
privates in western campaigns. Mc Arthur, Cass, and all the 
officers stood as sentinels, often, as if they had been privates. 
Desertions were rare, and not a volunteer was punished with 
death, for any crime, nor ever deserved it* There was no 
party opposed to the war, in Kentucky, Ohio, or Indiana. @o 
fiir as these states are concerned, now, they are as true and 
fiuthful citizens to the nation as ca^ be deshred. We have 
stated facts within our own entire recoUeyction, and cannot 
be w;roiig. Impartial truth is all we. aim at in our relation of 
evfintfl. 

* By the war of 1812, tbe nation might have been indirectly 
b^^fiffited, by gaining swe little notice abroad. It might have 
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Tonsed up the nation ifrom a sort of torpor of the body politic, 
but impressment was left where we found it, unprovided for 
by treaty stipulations. 

It is quite possible the governments of both countries got 
heartily sick of the war, and so made peace. On the part of 
Great Britain, it was certainly a poor, and very small busi- 
ness, and if continued, would have issued eventually greatly 
to her injury. England can never have any interest in quar- 
reling with us whose trade is all she needs, and which war 
interrupts and if persisted in, and continued very long, would 
finally destroy. War long continued with England would 
make us a manufacturing nation, and independent of England. 
We have no interest in quarrelling with our old stepmother, 
whose language we speak, and whose institutions we have 
copied, and bid fair to extend and perpetuate over all North 
America. 

To all human appearance, this nation is eventually destin- 
ed to be the most powerful one that now is, ever was, or ever 
ivill be on the globe.' At our present rate of national increase, 
In numbers, wealth and power, in one century to come, this 
nation will consist Of mbre than one hundred millions of peo- 
ple, who will occupy the surface of all North America ; whose 
commerce will encircle the globe, and whose power will be felt 
on every sea, and in every country of the whole earth. May 
her mercy and benevolence be coextensive with her power; 
protecting the weUt, warring only on the unjust, and enlight- 
ning the ignorant. May she carry all the useful arts to every 
poi^tion of mankind, and spread the benign principles of the 
gospel in all lands. Thus our nation may, if she will, become 
a blessing to ail mankind. 
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PERIOD FIFTH. 



TRIB PEBIOD COMFBI^BS THE HI9T0BY OP OHIO IIROK 1815 VO 

1825. 

DusnvG the period of which we are ahoat to treat, there was 
'u stagnation of business of dl sorts. To relieve the pressure 
in the midst of it, congress reduced the price of their lands in 
the west, from two dollars to one dollar and twenty-five cent! 
an acre. This reduction was extremely injurious to land own- 
ers, many of whom h^ld large imtU, on which they had long 
paid taxes, until the taxes themselves, amounted to more than 
the lands were worth. The productions ei the lands, meat 
and bread, no longer found a market near the place of their 
production. A want of good roads, either by land or water, 
on which our home productions could be transported^ added to 
our far inland situation, operated severely on industry of aH 
sorts, and palsied every manly effort, either of body 6t of 
mind, in Ohio« This stagnation of business, and this torpor, 
of the body politic were increased, and greatly aggravated by 
the feilure of a great number of little country bonks. These 
had sprung up like mushrooms, in a njght, during the war, 
when every article, which the firmer could sjpare, sold rendily 
tor cash at a high price. The eastern merchants, to wh<mi we 
were greatly indebted, refosed our western bank pi^ter, ex- 
cept at a ruinous discount, in paymeht either of old debts or 
fiHT goods. Our specie had been transported on peek hanet 
over the Alleghanies. The vaults of our banks were emptied 
^ef their sih^er and gxM, ^ aH our banks either wtOfptA 
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* pi^ytnent^ or ceased to do business. The fanner was discour- 
aged from raising much more, than what he really needed for 
his own immediate use; the trader feared to take bank paper,; 
that might be of no ralue, before be could use it; and his old 
customers could no longer purchase any goods except mere, 
necessaries of life.* The people liying in the towns, became 
idle, laa^i and of course, dissipated. Amidst this gloom, the 
na:ti(»ial government brought suits in oocnt on all the bonds 
due to them, for the internal duties on distilleries, &c/, &C.9 
and ag^ost the collectors of the revenue. United States, 
Jfindf h(sA been sold to settlers 00 a credit, and tbea^ weie 
forfeited for non-payitaent. 

Universal ruin stared aU in the face, and it seemed for 
awhile, as if the people of the west wouJd retrogad^ into a 
state of barbarism. 

Congress bad chartered a national bank, but alth<H^h this 
measure qierated fi»r a moment^ aasjpiekNisIy by throwiof in« 
to ciroalatton a sound currency, yet jnasmnch as the balance 
tf trade was greatly against the west, we feoeived nd lasting 
benefit from it. 

Three«fiHirths.of the state, all south of the summit which 
separates the waters of the Mississippi (rwa thofie of the St, 
Lawrence, carried their, produce to New Orleans for saJ^ 
This trade was very little better than no trade, only as it ten^ 
ded to keep men out of absolute idleness. The arks, or aa 
they were called ^^ New Orleans beats,^ cost about two him* 
dred dollars each, where they wei« built, and as they were of 
liitle vahie at New Orleans, and could not be used by their 
owners, only for descending the river, the entire cost of the. 
boats was lost. The bands employed in this.long, tedieus uA 
etpmttve voyage, provided they escaped death by the yelkiw 
fever, or by sonse robber, were ooinpelled to return boiBe \f 
land, tiNTOogh Uie Indian country. In the interim where these 
boats were built along the Ohio, and its himelMMi, ^rbuild-^ 
lag the boats and loaJ^g thean with fiour^i^k, lard iriiiflQff 
^ioff app>e«» fewlSf 4^9 the fre^t must eome befcmi the^r 
mi4 4c9aift #n their ymlflus :iMyag». And > laighl Ivqip 
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p€fl5 and often ^ hftpfyen, that iitl (h^ streitdisr i^ the Mate of^ 
Ohio were up, at nearly the same tiiY^e. The deed cathfi, and 
with h de^rted mtk an anKmnt of produce^ that the market 
was ifliitted. The b^st floor has heen mM fbr tttf ee dollaiii a 
barrel} and p<n^ lor four or five dollar a barrel, io New Or^ 
leand} which amounted to a total loss of ^e cargo. Or the 
kMi:t suAk'on its r&y^ge^ and not merely wer<^ the boat and 
cargo loet, but every man o& board it perished. If those wh# 
Mt ibeir property for sale in New Orleans, lost only all they 
thuii Msred ih the i^nt^s warehoose, and were not called ott 
'^Ibr a coasideraMe amount, as the dMTerence of Value between 
tlie ai^Mnsee <^ selling and what the sale produced to the own- 
er he HTM truly totunate, in those thnes. C^ if a m^, who 
had purchased and paid for twenty thousand dc^rs^ worth 6f 
ptodace hk Ohio, and had succeeded in making what waa then, 
considered a good sale of bis property, in New Orleans^^we 
sty W sudi a man should have been taken sick at an inn, 
wlieire he lodged j (and he was sure to be^ if he pot up at one oT 
them) and should die there, aimong strangers, wHh his twenty- 
iv« tfaoit«and dolheni^ about his petnon^ not a dollar' was ^er 
returned to his family, but in its ste^d a bill of iiev«iml hun^ 
<H^ dollars for luneral ejcpenses, waa f<iirwai^ed to his widow; ^ 
parent^ relatives er fHends, who generally, paid the host all 
beA^Mnan^. Numerous ca&es 6f this eort, fell out within 
oii^ en^e jrecdtectien of th^m, and aH thefr attendant cir* 
<ttith8talice«^. 

Afthough i&xes w^fe leviM dh lancfe, ft¥ the import of the 
state government yet fhey were but poc^ paid. And the 
sale^ Apt taxes were «o loMety, eardesfily madc^, by the coU 
lexers, ^t a tai title t« land wtwgoodfbr noihfaig. Tbe 
mdr^ of theitii <»M Uitdf tiie pobm he imid be, in thi» eafae 
proporftuii* 

At an ifAiff Me^f the mt& gavemmatfly all the UioAi te 
tll« tit«fte^ wMch had Ito^ eoM by ^ IMitad Statenover' #r« 
y^iah^ wer^ divided, ihfn thiiee ratel^, firsty eecond aiid thM^ 
rttf^s, tiM lajieA ai(96tA^Ungly^ wttivbut BAff rtflcn'ottaa to^iw' 
ftU ^Mo&» Bdnom MMi^ td^ifii&gf W6 itrMH^ aftd rttfli piaiwp 
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Iftiids^ were fint rate, and paid the highest tax. Tbeae londi 
might he worth very little from many cirsumstancea, stidi ae 
their UahiHty to be overflowed by fireshets, and they might be 
distant from any town, &€., so that even third rate landf 
might be by &r, more valuable than the first rate lands. For 
mere cultivation, the second rate lands, lying generally on 
what was denominated second bottoms, were better adapted 
to produce gram, than those of the first class. Besides, the 
county officers did pretty much as they pleased in their re- 
turns, and first rate lands in one county might be estimated as 
second, or even third rate lands, in a county adjoining. This * 
system of taxation was very erroneous, and unequal in its op- 
eration, doing great injustice, and productive of discontent 
among the land owners. 

It is easily seen that a system of taxation so loosely firamed^ 
and so unjustly too, could not be very well enforced. The 
money raised by it so far as the members of the general assent 
bly were to be paid out of it, was grudged by tiie tax payers. 
Not a few of these givers of law, were extremely illiterata^ 
so much so, that some of them could neither write wx read 
.their own names. 

' Tlie poorer sort of people were mere squatters oa the pub- 
lic lands, or tenants on the lands of the more wealthy land 
owners. These men were all voters, and they not unfirar 
quently obtained seats in the legislature. They paid no taxr^ 
es themselves, but they levied heavy burdens on others. We 
need not wonder that taxes so levied and ia part (and no 
small part either) for such a purpose, were badly paid. 

Frotn these causes, and those causes heretofore enumerated^ 
the state treasury at length became totally exhausted. AD 
the salaries of the state officers, were in arrear, and all these 
officers, and even the members of the general assembly were 
paid in audited biUs on the treasury. Governor ftrown, though 
fiuthfiilly exerting every power he had, actually fiuled to boiw 
vow twenty thousand dollars on the credit, of the now great, 
populous and wealthy state of Ohio. Yes, reader, such was 
the fiM^ only a very few short years siQoe. Seveml uapkiU- 
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ftly or possibly fmtdidetH attempts^ bait been tMie pte^^vrnj 
to these tunes, ta riise a revetrae b^ incbrporatiiiyf ild^nsd! 
number of banks. These had failed, as every man df isns^ 
lEftew they muiit fiiil^^-^aiid as they always will faE to pi^6($(ice 
much revtoue to the state treaisu^, under any ehrcume^ances. 
^ And at the period of <Mir lowest depression^ kt to credit^ no 
money scarcely of any sorl, had la circulatioti aDdoeig us. 

Pdrk si^ for one d(^iar per hundred poiiinds, fodidb ccnn tor 
Iwette and a half cents a bushel, wheat fbr twettiy-five cetits^ 
and every other article of produce was equally eheskp where 
they wer«t produced. And there was not a deihand eveli at 
tiiese prices, for all the fermer could easily spare. 

These times, we can all reme^nberj aM, as otottefs of met^ 
historical fact, we can now lodk back upon tbenl, with ptidUb 
and tacultation, while we look around us, on the cotktrast, 
^very where seeb, felt and fully realized. Amidst ^11 thea^ 
gloomy circumstances, there were a few men, in the «tate, whd 
locked through them, towards better days. The first impulse, 
wMoh roused into activity, the sleeping energies of the WeiB^ 
tern people, was Fnlton^s steam boat. The first one, built oil 
the western Wntersy was constructed by Robert Pulton, at Pitls- 
hovgh, and departed frcnn that place, in December 1812, aild 
arrived at New Orleans,^ on the 24th of the same month. It 
was called the Ohlbahs. The second was cdled the Coxiv, 
bitilt by Samuel Smith, and went to Louisville, in the siimmer 
of 181S. Third, The Vesuvius, was buHt by Fulton, and de^ 
seended to New Orleans, in the sptifag of 1814. Feurdi,^ Th« 
EntafjH^, buift at BtownsvAle, Pennsylvania, was owned and. 
oonstrdcted by Daniel French, on his patent. Thiis boat hifdi 
t^o voyages to Loui^vtile^ ih the summer of 1814, under the 
oemnia^ of captain Israisl Gregg. Fiflhv The Aetna was 
tailt'tt Pittsburg, 1815, by Fulton and company. This buin^ 
0ees (rf* building steam boats, mer^ased annually^ until in 183^ 
IbHy one steams, had \^e^ bonstruoted on the western waters* 
•Phil imfKroVements in every part of the liadihiery, by this time, 
Itad sO far succeeded, and thM^ who mn^ged ihmitt hady hf 
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fiotual experience^ 90 far perfected theonelves, in their buiiiiefis 
that the public attention had been turned towards steam boat 
navigation. 

A now era, may be said to have commeoced, which, in its 
beneficial effects, has produced a great deal of real good, tp 
all the western people. There are now, four hundred steam- 
ers navigating our western rivers!! 

The Inventor of the steam boat, was Robebt Fi7Lix>if, a 
native of Pennsylvania. By odcupation, he was orginally, a 
portrait painter. He inherited nothing (hnn his parents except 
his genius, but, he lyas so fortunate, as to marry into a distiii- 
guished family, in the state of New York. That family, was 
not only wealthy, but talented and influential; it was the Lir- 
moSTON family. Although, the power and uses of steam, 
had long been known, to a great degree, in Europe; and al* 
though, Balton, Watt and ArkwHght had successitilly applied 
it, to a great many useful purposes, yet, until Robert Fuhon, 
brought this power into useful operation, in propelling vess^ 
nothing practical was efiected by it, in navigation. Fulton 
expeudod a fortune, on his invention, and died not worth H, dol- 
lar, leaving behind him, a family of orphans. He even lost 
his life, in trying an experiment, on a vessel of war, which con- 
gress had employed him to construct. His fate, and his ser- 
vices as well as Clinton's, under any modern Europe^ goT- 
emmeht, would haVe entitled their heirs to a competency, tlur^ 
ing their lives, 4n consideration of the services of their fkthers^ 
to the country, which had been so signally benefited by their 
labors. What has the republic done for Fulton's and Ciintonl 
heirs? Nothing, absolutely pothing. 

To the western states, whose lakes and rivers, are unrival- 
ed, in the whole world, for their length, size^ and usefulnesf, 
aided by this invention; the steam boat is an inestimable bless- 
ing. It diminishes spacO and time. And a voyage may now 
be made, in two weeks, from New Orleans, to Cincinnati or St. 
Louis, which would before the steamer was in use, have taken 
three months to perform. And foar hundred tons may be trans* 
ported in one vessel^ inxtWi whereas thirty tbus^ Was all that a' 
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conimoa keel boat, could carry upwards, in its long, tedious and 
dangerous voyage. 

The vast advantages, to be derived from the use of the 
steamer, are not yet fully unfolded. It seems designed to pene- 
trate, all the great rivers, of the world ; those of both contin- 
ents; to penetrate Africa, to its centre, as well ha Asia and 
South America. It seems peculiarly fitted fur all the islands of 
the Pacific, ^mi finally, to be one in number, of the vast amount 
of means, now using,- to promote commercial intercourse 
between all mankind; to spread far and wide, all the useful arts 
of life, of science, of civilization, of humanity; and all the lights 
of our holy religion. While we sit writing^ here, England is 
making efforts to bring into successful operation, the steamer, 
on the Euphrates and the Red sea. The Niger, the Nile, the 
Ganges, the Indus, the Bur)*ampooter, the Amazon, the La 
Plata, the Tocantiiis, the Magdalena, the Columbia and Orino* 
ko, may yet be navigated, as much, as now are the Mississip- 
pi, the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, Ohio 
and Missouri. That time is rapidly approaching, indeed, the 
steamer will one day, be seen, in every harbor, visit every 
island, coast and country of the whole earth. Give the warT 
rior9 who desolates whole countries, and destroys millions of 
his fellow men, his bloody fame, but give us a fame as pure, 
and as well deserved as Robert Fulton\ and we would ask 
no more. Unstained with blood, vice or crime, the fame of 
Fulton, shining brighter and brighter, shall live forever. 

During all that period, whose now departed, gloomy ghosts 
ve have made walk, in sad procession, before the reader, not a 
few of us, in tliis sjtate, corresponded with our old friend DeWitt 
CuirrON of New York . All our di^^lties were correctly stat- 
ed to him. On bis part, he counselled us as a father would have 
advised his children. As to funds, he suggested to us, that our 
school lands and salt reservations, might be sold and they would 
produce funds enough with which to begin our canals. He 
8ti|;^gested to us, ^ that from our peculiar location, as a state, 
Ohio might by means of roads and canals, become the centre of 
t^vel to an4 fi^om the Valley of the Mississippi. That canals( 
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tLpd roads, passing through our coal aud iroD rogtoas, itmM 
render those mines very valuable, then almost i^selosa. liliat ' 
our rich soil and its productions, would, by means of these 
improvements, render us wealthy, enterprisiAg and prosper* 
ous.^ Ilaving originally advocated our adnussioo into the 
Union; having been our warm friend, alwi^s, ev«n in our 
darkest days, gave him peculiar cliams to our confidtaoe. H« 
stood before the nation, as the pri^ipal supporter of laiernal 
Improvements. He was their earliest advocate, whose suoeesi- 
ful career, drew all eyes towards him. 

Assailed at home, by a combination of Uttlo i9»ett, who envi- 
ed hig greatness, he nevertheless, moved forward in his course^ 
with giant strides, conquering aU opposition vmfil he had uni^ 
tted the western lakes, with the Atlantic ocean. The peopfo^ 
of Ohio saw, with wonder and admiration, the progveas c£ 
what, was truly considered, at thi|t day, a stupendous work. 
The completion, of the " Clioton. i^fimi^ (as all, but Ne^w* 
Yorl^ers, will fi>rever call it,) djspellQil aU doubts, about the 
prapticabiUty of connecting Lake £^ie with the Ohio, river. 
The great question ^ras solved, {q eflfect^ rr w>a8 vojol 

Befoi^e this time, Ohio alwaya p^o^ssed to believe, in. the^ 
[Hractics^bility of the New: X^^ capaL When Clinlon andhia 
early aissooiates, in Uiq winter of I'SIJ), perhaps, applied to 
i^e states, for aid in msJ^i^g tl^ g^^ni New York canal, Ohio, 
evei> th^A) ^nsw^ed, '< ths^^ sh^ bpli^v^!ia the.practicabilit)r 
of makipg^si^ch a can^, and th^ New-York^ and her Clintoii) 
qquJd effect, i^; bu^ that Ol^io, binl no money to sparer yet 
s}^Q would ol^^erfully dp all she could ifk^ of tlnt^ project^ 
ig, COfiglf^s^, b^r hervot^s and inAi^i^oe*!'^ To. all the appli- 
c(j,tipnsiqf Npw Yori^ tp coi|g;r!9ss^ tft ^e several irtates, and- 
t^iT^ijtcHri^s, oiic this; subj^t, oni^; one^ trujyi friendly^ answer iHtaa 
r^turi^^ tp. t^ein^ mii wijtjbi pirif}e and pleftsiire we recocd it;; 
ij^jit ^p«1lf,er ^i|i;asvgiyen t^y tjl^. Q»?f49>M^ Ammmtow Ohio. 

9ove,rafir CUnto^, mv^^ <wgp|^ tfe^fr a^swsr, nor did Tiia 

fij^p^ ia,New, TptI^ foijgat it. ^r^^. thai tini«ito tl«% QIib- 

. tivf^ ffm^%, ia CQ«gi;Q?%. §rp?a BJfw Yo*, have, ^^^smil^v 

^W? fl;^P(fty to,^ 'Whffliafli.h*. ^^i^mibs;rfthftfe mt/^ haw> 
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u wilbnriy been our enemies, on ertity qiiastian, when dieir 
Yotefl cottld injitre as, in tke national legislatiure. 

fKsm&oh LAXtmj aud cmimon sobool sybtsk <iv kdvoavion. 

The ^dngress of ike United States^ hy seveial act9> luwftUjr 
denominated << the compact,'' gQve the people, of all the Ierti4> 
tory northwest of Ohio viver, one thkty 8i;(th part of the land, 
lor the support of common schoolst. No small portion of dwse 
lands, was occupied, at an early day, hy persons, who settled 
<m thfimf without any other title to them, than what mere oceu* 
fjoney gave them. These occupants^ made no veryjvaluable 
improrements, on these lands, but they cootrired, m time, to 
obtain various acts <tf our general assemUy, in &vor |of such 
squatters. Such acts increased ib number eifery year, uiitil 
t^y, not only had cost the state, large.sums of money fixr legis* 
lating about them, but some entire sesaioas were mostly speirt, 
in such uapro0table legislation. 

In the meantime,, scaroely a dollar was ever paid over to the 
f>eQple, for whose benefit thdse lands had beeft given, by con* 

g»«» 

l^dembers of the legislature^ not unfrequentLy, got acts pa«a* 
ed and leases granted, either to themselves, to their relatkni 
or, to th^ir warm partisaBa. One senator contrived to get, b^ 
sjuch acts^ seven entire seotionA of land into^ either his own, oc 
hia ohikhrens' possessioni! 

From 1803 to.isao, our general aalemUy npeni its sesaioM 
moetly, in passing acts rdbiing' to these lamfo^* in amending om 
mlitia laws; and in revising tiMsa relating to justices' oowrtt* 
£v.ery fi>uf or five years^att the hmc^ were amended, or as 
qna^nember of aasenybly well ssnaiked in hia ^aee,^wiBi« 
v^mi^womsh^ At;alowei^i»fttiB,.Ai9[peBvenekgJslatioQ,cost 
th€^ peopie,^ne: niillion: of chiHarSk The bws. were changed m 
frequently, thai none buldliepaieeca of tbein, &r whosier bena% 
ift Ihe^ were genesalljr made^ knew wbait laws were reaHy^ m 
fitne*. Nem huva wece. often made^ aft> aoen ar the old t 
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. During these seyenteen yean, there were, a few perseni, in 
different parts of the state, who opposed this course of legisla- 
tion. And here we introduce to the reader, Ephraim Cutler, of 
Washingtoa'coonty, near Marietta, who was one of the framers 
of our state constitution. He had succeeded in his motion, so to 
amend the original draft of that instrument, as to make it the 
imperative duty of the general assembly, to support ^ religion, 
morality and knowledge, as essentially necessary to good gov- 
emment.'^ And the constituUon goes on todeclare ^ that schools 
and the means of iiistruction, shall forever be encouraged by 
legislative, provision.^ This provision, remained a dead letter 
until, in .December 1919, Judge Cutler, its author, being then, 
a member, of the general assembly, introduced a resolution for 
that purpose, and was appointed chairman of a committee, on 
schools. He introduced a bill, into the house of representa- 
tives, for regulating and supporting common schools. This 
bill, afler being much injured, by-amendments, passed the low- 
er branch of the legislature, but, was either not passed in the 
senate, or so modified, as to render it useless. This state of 
things continued, until, in December 1821, the house of repre- 
sentatives, appointed ^ve of its members, to wit: Caleb Atwa- 
ter, Lloyd Talbot, James Shields, RosweH Mills and Josiah 
Barber, a committee, on schools and school lands. To that com- 
mittee, was referred a great number of petitions from the occu- 
pants of school lands, in ahnost every part of the state. This 
committee devoted nearly all its time, to the subjects sulnnit- 
ted to its charge. All the i^sts of the legislature^, relative to. 
the school land were carefully exaHuned, and this committee^ 
came to the conclusion, limt, inasmuch as the legi^ature were 
the mere trustee of the fund set apart by congress, for the sup- 
port of c(Mnmon schods, not a few of these acts were void, bectose 
^eywere destructive to the interests ^ of the people, whose 
children were to be educated by this grant. The t^iistree, the 
committee believed, had the power to so manage ^s fund as ^ 
increase its value; but^ the trustee had no power to deMrpy Uie 
fund. ThexH)Qmu€tee, saw all the di^iicukies whidi surround^ 
2>d the object of their charge; as well as the delicaey c^ theiv 
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own silnatioD^ sitting as members with those who had pos* 
session of more or less of the sqhooL lands. They weighed^ in 
their minds, all these things, imd finally, adopts a plan, and 
the t>n]y one, which s^peared to them i^sasible, which was, t^ 
recommend the adoption of a joint resolution, aothorizing tW 
governor, to appdnt seven commissioners, of jsehools and school 
lands, whose duty it should be, to devise a system of law, for 
the suppcHTt and regulation of common schools. Their chairman, 
who writes these lines, immediately after this decision) drew up, 
and presented to the house of representatives, the following 

BVPOST. 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the. Gov- 
ernor's message, aa relates to schools and school lands, have 
had those subjects under their consideration, and now beg lefive 
toRep<Mrt, 

That in the opinion of the committee, the education of our 
youth, is the first care and highest duty of every parent, 
patriot and statesman. It is education, which polishes the 
manners, invigorates the mind and improves the heart. If 
it has been encouraged even by despotic governments, how 
much stronger are the motives held out to induce the republi- 
can statesman to promote this object of primary importancet 
Shall Louis XVIII. of France, support from tl^e national treasu- 
ry, learned professors, in every branch of science and learn- 
ing, in all the celebrated schools in his kingdom; and will the 
legislature of this young, rmag and respectable state, neglect 
to provide for the education of her youth ? The committee pre- 
sume not. 

It will be recollected by the house, that many of the best 
scholars, patriots, warriors, philosophers and statesmen, whom 
thisi nation has produced — men who have shone as lights in 
tiie world ; who have been blessings to their own country and 
the world at large; who have been applauded by the whole 
dvilized world, for their learning, their genius, their patriot* 
ism and their virtues in fublic wd private life, were maoy of. 
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thetti, when young) poor and daititute as to property, and yel 
through their own exertions, under thb genial inJ9uencd of th^ 
republican institutions of our elder sister states, were enabled 
lo raise themselves firc»n the lowest circumstances, to the 
heights of fame and usefulness. 

Hie name of the ilhistrioius FsANKLnr wiH occur to every 
tbind. Are there no Franklins, no Monroes^ no Wirts In the 
iog cabins of CHiio, who p(>s3esS3 n6t even a cent of property^ 
wholiaveflloknowledge of the rudiments of a eommon educati<kiy 
and are deprived of a^ther^s advice and protection, and even 
without the benefit of a mothers prayers? Is it not the duty (^ 
the legislature, to lay, in seas(m, a foundation on which to 
build up the cause of education? Ought not a system of edu- 
cation to be founded, which should embrace with equal afibc- 
tion, the children of the poor and the rich? 

It has been isaid that <^ a little learning is a dangerous t^g.* 
This may be true in monarchical governments, where the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, power and weakness exist, but 
never can be true, in a republic like ours. Where universal 
suffi*age is the birth right of every citizen, learning enough to 
enable the elector to become acquainted with his own rights 
and his ruler^s duty, is necessary for him to possess. In a mor- 
al point of view, learning enough to enable every rational be- 
ing to fully understand his duty to himself, his neighbor and 
his Creator, is absolutely necessary. Withoiit education and 
morality, can a republic exist for any length of timet The 
committee presume not. 

A great philosopher has said that **knowledge is power.'* 
It is that power, which transforms the savage into the civili- 
zed man, surrounds him with a thousand comforts, unattainable, 
through any other medium, and exhibits man as h^ ought to 
be, at the head of this lower creation, and the image of his 
Maker. It is an acquaintance with letters, which enables man 
tb hold a correspondence, and become acquainted with his 
fellow man, however tlistant they may be from each oth^h 
Through this medium, all the ideas of the warrior, the statdd- 
inan, th^ poet, fte philosopher and the patriot are iidliir6fiii 
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i[h>m a^ to age and froitt country to coahtry. lliibugb tma 
medium, the treasuree of learning aii^ science ar6 brought 
down to us, from the remotest ages past. Through thif Same 
medium, these treasures accumulating, as they aire borne along 
down the stream of time/ will be conveyed to the remotest 
a^es yet to come. 

Gmtitudef to those who have gbne before uiB, for their Id^ 
l^rs ift the fields of learning and scietice^ duty to ourselv^Q 
and to those who are to comie aflei* i|s, call on us (or a systend 
of education for coiAmon schools^ so framed, that genius, to 
whomsoever given, by the allwise and beneficent Author of 
our exntence, may be drawn forth from its abode however ex- 
alted (M* however humble that may be, to enlighten Aiainkimi^ 
by A (fivine radiance. 

**Ftdl manj a gem of purest ray tereiM, 
^ The daik imfaUiomed catee of ocean bter, . 
^^ Full many a flower ie bom to bliuh umeeny 
^ And wftste iteiweetneis on the deleft air.*^ . 

Is it not the duty of the legislature to explore the recesseii 
of the ocean of distress and poverty, and to draw forth (h^ 
genus of genius an(f place tbem befbre the public eye? Ought 
not the field of learnbg to be sd fkr extended as to encloBe^ 
within its limits, those beautiful wild iflowers of genius whicb 
are now wasting their sweetness on the desert air? 

But it may b^ asked, how shall we effect this desirable 
object? Where are our means of doing it? The committee 
answer^ that nearly one thirty-sixth part of our territoiry ha^ 
been granted by ccmgress^ (for a fair equivalent it is true) 
to the state, in tirust Ibr the support of common schools. Had 
this ibhd, been properly managed^ the conunittee are of (he 
qiinion, that a great permanent one would have been created, 
the interest of Which w'ould have done much toward* the sup- 
ped df comnioU sc^hooii The committee deeply regret, tha$ 
the iabhool landi ikvh beeh, iri many instances, leased oii^ 
m iiSetent peHbd^ of tkie, to persN^s Who^ in numvjfoiiiBf iii^ 
38 * 
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stances seem to. have forgotten that these lands were granted 
to the state (for a fair equivalent by congress,) for the support 
of education, and for the benefit of the rising generation^ 

From all the committee have been able to learn, it would 
seem that more money had been expended by the state in leg- 
islating concerning these lands, than they have yet or ever will 
produce, unless some other method of managing them be de- 
vised than any hitherto pursued. The committee refer the 
house to acts concerning these lands on the statute book, and 
to the fact, that in numerous instances, the lessees are destroy- 
ing all the valuable timbef growing on these lands. The com- 
mittee are impressed with the belief, that unless these lands 
are soon sold, and the proceeds thence to be* derived, in- 
vested ih the stock x)f the United States, or in some other, 
permanent and productive stock, no good and much evil, wid 
accrue to the state from the grant of these lands by congress. 
Shall we proceed on, legislating, session after session, for the 
sole benefit of lessees of school lands, at the expense of the 
state? Or shall we apply to the general goveri^ment for au- 
thority to sell out these lands as. fast as the leases expire or 
are forfeited by the lessees? Or shall we entirely surrender 
these lands to present occupants, with a view to avoid in &- 
ture the perpetual importunity of these troublesome petition- 
ers? The committee are of the opinion that in order to col- 
lect information on the subjects committed to their considera- 
tion, commissioners ought to be appointed to report to the next 
general assembly, a bill to establish and regulate common 
schools, accompanied by such information on the subject, as 
they may be able to collect. 

Should the general assembly authorize the the Governor to 
appoint such commissioners, a judicious selection would doubt- 
less be made, with a reference to the local interests of the 
state, as well as to the cause oC learning among us. 

Such commissioners ought to take into their consideration^ 
the propriety or impropriety of obtaining leave of the gener- 
al governm^t, oC makicfg such a dispoaition of the school 
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lands*df the state, by sale or otherwise, as ma^ best comport 
with the original intention of the ^antors. 

It is our sincere wish to excite into activity, the learning, 
the talents and patriotism of the state, so that the attention of 
our constituents may be immediately turned towards the sub- 
jects committed to us. 

The following resolution' is respectfully submitted to the 
conlideration of the house: ♦ 

Resolved, by the generar assembly of the state of Ohio, 
That the Governor be authorized to appoint seven commission- 
ers whose duty it shall be to collect, digest and report to the 
next general assembly, a ststbm of educiation for common 
schools, and also, to take into consideration, the state of the 
fund set apart by congress for the support of common schools, 
and to report thereon to the next general assembly. 

This Report and this resolution being read, at the clerk's 
table, were ordered to be pritited, and on the 30th day of 
January 1822, they passed the house, without a dissenting 
vote. The joint resolution, for the appointment of commis- 
sioners, passed the senate, January 31st, 1822^, without oppo- 
sition. * , 

In the month <^ May; folk)wing, Allen Trimble, Esquire, 
the then governor of the state, appoirited seven commissioners 
of schools and school lands, to wit:. Caleb Atw^ter, the Rev. 
John Collins, Rev. James Hoge, D. D.^ N. Guilford, the Honor* 
able Ephraitn Cutler, Hon(H:able Josiah Barber, and James M. 
Bell, Esquire. The reason why seven persons wer^B appoint- 
ed, was because there were seven differrent sorts of school 
lands in the state, viz: section number sixteen in every town- 
ship <^ congress lands; the Virginia military lands; United 
States military lands; Symmes' purchase, in the Miami coun- 
try; the Ohio company's purchase, on the Ohio river; the 
refugee lands, extending from Columbus to Zanesville; and, 
the Connecticut Western Reserve land. 

Caleb Atwater was appointed fbr congress lands; John Col- 
litis, for the Virginia military lands; Jkknes Hoge, for the refu- 
gee landsi James M. Bell, for the JJnited States military 
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district; JBphnuoi Cutler for the Qbio cottpaay^fl laadsj 1^, 
Guilford for Syi^mefi^ purchase^ and Josiah Barber for Qcuml^- 
ticut Weateto Red^rve school lands^ 

^1 the f>ersoB8 appointed commissioners^ accepted of their 
offices, as it appears^ by yefejring to governor Triwbie's nue^- 
sage to Ihe legislature, in Deicember 11622^ Five of tb^se 
cpmmisiuoners, to wit: Caleb At water, fdhii Collins, James 
HogC;^ £)phraim 4 Cutler and Josiah Barber, entered on'^tfae 
duties of dieir appcnntment^ and assembled at Columbus, the 
9f^t of government, in June 1822, They organized their 
l^rdy appointed Caleb Atwater their Qh^irman, and^ ina^ 
much, as N. Guilford, and JstmeaM. Bell, di4 not appear, por 
aet, the five^ who were preaent apd a^^ting, informally appoinr 
ted Caleb Atwater, to peirform the dv)ty« assigned to N;. Guil- 
ford^; and, James Hoge,,wa8 appointed to supply the place of 
James M. Bell. 

' This board, thus organized, ordered their chairmai^ to ad* 
dressi a circular Jt^iter, to all such persons aa had the charge 
of the school landfill in the state, solipiiing informajtion, as to 
thos^ ll^ilds^ what w£|s their. value, how they were n^anag^^ 
how, and by whpm occOpied, and finally, all the Inform^MUoi^ 
necessary to be possess^, by the commissicmeni.' 

Each commissioner,^ i^gfeed to exert himself in obCainii^ aU 
•the in£7ianation,.in hid poMfer, relating to tl^ese lands^ Afler 
nn active- ses^uon of seven d^ys, the bo^ adjourned, to i^iee| 
a^in in August then next 

]^ive huijidred l^^ra were addressed to persons in various 
paj^t^of the sjtate, ai^ fea^g that unless the ^postage^m. 
pfud, these letters i^ould not be a^nded t^ by tiboee4o whoii^ 
*ey ^er^ 9dd7^§sed» the stifiipr ^f then? p«dd i^ ppatiyge, 
Qifi tUije W9^ dl^VQted l^nw^ wl^oUy fp t^is busi^^s, un^l i^: 
4i|gua^ ftUwing, tjie l|oard, met a^ain at (?pkin^bui^ 4f dOfi; 
ifmeting]wj[|ioik}asted sei^efi djiy% tbed|«^^afi.if^di^^^ 
topjrepare three pampWetp ^ ^ preat? fii3st,;^^aj[?f^§l^ 
ahoivriiig the #eluel condition ^ the sfthool h^ii ^^^m^t & 
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tbirdlyy an explanatory one, of> the sc1kk)1 syst^ to be pro- 
posed. 

^be . chairman was directed to collect all the scho^ systenui, 
in use^Jnall the states; and to consul t, by letter, or othenwi^e^ 
all our most disting^uished statesmen, . scholars, teachers and 
jurists^ on this matter. In pursuance of this order, lie opene(| 
a correspondence with not a few such men, in all the old, and 
many .of the new states. This c(»rrespondence occupied neat- 
ly all his time, daring the three following months of Septem- 
ber j, October, and November, until early in December 1^23, 
the board again assembled at Columbus. I)urii[^g c^l this 
;time, not, a dollar had been advanced by the state, to this 
board, nor was there a dollar in the state treasury to spare for 
any object. , 

Two of the commissioners, had been elected members of the 
general asseipbly, to wit: Ephraim Cutler and Josiah Barber.. 
The other three, Messrs. Atwater, Collins and Hc^e devoted 
up their whole time to this siervice. Occupying .a room, in a 
public house, it became, a centre of attraction, {or all the lov- 
ers of. learning, who visited the seat of ^overnmentf during 
4.hat session Of the state. legislature. In this legislature, were 
many influential men who were opposed to a school system; 
to a sale of the school lands; and, to internal improvements. 
Calling occasionally, at the commissioners^ room, these ene- 
mies of all improvement, dfscoveited the coipmisstone^s discosft- 
ing the merits of the different school systems, which they had 
collected. These 9pposer8, as. it now appears, with the intenr 
tion of swindling the commissioners out of what would b^ justly 
due to them for their ei:penditures pf time, and money, reqnestr 
«d the chairman to let them see what the postage on his offir 
cial correspondenpe amounted to, wd they would pay iU 
This being acceded to, aud that being found to be seventy dol- 
lajTS, tl^ese legt9lators so framed a rejport, in the senate that it 
W0UI4 appear^ that all the services had been finished and paiA 
for, nine weeks before^ the conmussionera. coi^iided their 

46881011 ! 15 , , 

^ Tlie board proceeded m their bbors, day afler day* and 
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week iifter week, and preparied for the press and printed, thid 
three pamphlets aforesaid, at the expensre of printing and pa- 
per, paid for by the chairman, and never fully remunerated to 
this day, by the state ! Fifteen hundred eopies of each, or 
four thousand five hundred copies, after an absence from 
home on that business, of eighty-two dstys ^were printed, 
and done up in handsome covers. They were circulated 
over the whole state in the spring, summer ^d autumn 
of 1823. 

On the assembling of the legrslature in December, as soon 
iw that body wcrej properly organized the report of the com- 
missioners Was presented ^o the general asembly which they 
accepted, thajAing, but not paying any thing fbrtheir labors and 
expenditures. This session had a majority in both houses, op- 
posed to the school system and the sale of the school lands, and 
ail that was done by them, was to quarrel about these subjects. 
They finally broke up in a row and went home. . During the 
next summer and autumn^ the contest about the sale of the 
school lands, the school system, the canal, and an equitable 
mode of^ taxation, was warm and animated, but the friends of 
all these measures, triumphed over all opposition, at the polls 
in Ae October election of 1824.' Large majorities were elec- 
ted in both houses, friendly to these highly beneficial mens* 
ores. These measures were carried^through the general assem- 
bly,. and the greatest revolution^ politically, was effected that 
our history offers to thereader. That legislature was the 
ablest in point of talents and moral worth that we oyer had 
in the rtate. 

They gave us a system of education for common schools; 
changed the mode of taxation; created a board of fund com- 
missioners who were authorized to issue stock and borrow mo- 
ney on it, wherewith to make our canals. They passed many 
other wise, morally healthfiil and useful acts^ These measures 
effected more for us than alt others, oyer originating with the 
people, and carried out into execution by the legislature. 

Our domestic policy thus established^ has never, varied since 
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that tone, .and tfai^ neW state has as fixed a (policy as any oth- 
er state iii the Union. 

P]KB?ARATORr MEASURES LEADING TO THE OHIO CAJTALS, BB- 
OUN JULY 4tH, 1825. COMJIENCEMElfT OP THE CANALS, AOW 

GOVERNOR Clinton's visi;t to obio. 

But we are: anticipating a great era in our civil history. 
Afi we have stiated already, great efforts had heen made by 
ourwriteihs to produce a total change in our civil policy. Not 
less than seventy writers for our ne^^papers^ had urged the 
necessity on the people, of having a good system of education 
introduped into our common schools; of chan^ng the mode of 
taxation, into aA equitable, honest and just one; of opening 
and rendering permanent. a navigable water communicaticm 
between lake Erie and the .Ohio river. There was a perfect 
coincidence of views between the friends of these three great 
measures. The tide of public opinion began to move in the 
direction favorable. to all these improvements. 

There had been an act of the general assembly already^ 
passed some two years or more, before this time, relating to 
the subject of a caAaL private individuals had endeavored ,to 
get a charter for a company to make such a Canal, but all 
had failed. In October, 1821, Micajah T. Williams of Cin- 
dnnati, had been reelected by the people of the county of 
Hamilton, to a seat in the house of representatives. Imme- 
diately at the com&iencement of the session of the legislature 
in December, Mr. Wiiliahis, began to sound the minds of mem- 
bers on the subject of a canal. At an early day, December 
6th 1821, he laid a resolution on the clerk's table for appoint- 
ing a committee of five members to take into consideration so 
much of the governor'^ mess^e as related to the subject of 
canals. The resolution passed, and Messrs. Williams, Howe, 
Thomas. Worthington, W. H. Moore and Jchn Shelby, wer^ 
appointed on the committee. 

Within fifteen minutes after the passage of this reiolutiooi 
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Mr. Atwaterf a member from Piekawieiy cfounty, laid on &te ta- 
ble a resolution for appointing a cotomttee of fire member^ 
cm schools and school lands, wMch resolution also passed, and 
a committee was appointed accordingly. This fact is brought 
forward here, to show the entire harmoi^y between those who 
Were endeavoring to bring about the great revolution in our 
civil policy, which has succeeded the wretched state of things 
before the canal, school and equitable modci of taxation, sys^ 
tems^ were introduced among us. 

Mr. Williams and his committeis, of whom hii was the so^, 
attended strictly to their duty. They had considerable diS^ 
oulty from various sources to contend with/ but by addreas^, 
care, prudence and discretion, he and his committee overdeune 
all opposition. On the third day of January, 1822, he prie^sen-' 
ted to the bouse an able and elaborate report t^omniiending 
the passage of a law, authorizing an.e^taminatioii into the prac^ 
ticability of connecting lake Erie with the t>hk> river, by a 
canaL He introduced a bill immediately after his report wa^ 
read, which embraced the views which his report recommended. 

To ibis bill, in all its stages on its |>as8age through the house, 
there was a steady hostility kept up by about thiHeen mehi- 
hers, whose names will forever stand oh the journal of thit 
houses in large capitals. We name them not. On Monday 
January 21st 1822, Mr. Williams^s bill passed the house on itar 
third reading. And it became a law, on its engrossment and 
third reading in the senate on the 31st of January 1^2. On 
the, sakne day, and( hour, the joint resolution for appointing 
seven commissioners of schools and school landd passed thi^ 
senate. The same 'messenger from the senate to the bou^ 
announced the final passage of both in the denote, in the saine 
message. 

Thus it appears that both these mea^urett an^nated in ih^ 

house of representatives on the 6th dny of December, afad 

' that both became laws on the 31st of Jamiftry the^ftef; th^if 

originated within fifteen minutes^of ea^h Other, dhd t^jr pdfi* 

ed hiU> laws shbu^aneously. 

By the passage of the act, finr that purpose, a certain nam* 
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b^r of comnusaioners were dppointed, whose duty it was to em^ 
ploy All engineer to examine the country and report on the 
piiaeticahility of Qiaking a canal from lake EJrie to the Ohio 
river^ Those commissioners employed the Honorable James 
Oeddes of OiHmdaga cOunty, New York^ as an engigneer^ who 
arrived at Columbus, the seat (^ government, in the month 
of June 1822< He had already entered on his arduous labors. 

On bis way he had examined the Cuyahoga summit* In 
the springy summer and autumn of 1822, Mr^ Geddes exam* 
ined the country for a canal a distance in length amounting to 
nine hundred miles. Our engineers^ Samuel FcHrrer aiid oth- 
ers^ leveled eight hundred miles with one instrument. AU 
Ihia was done in less than eight months. 

The commissioners themselves assisfed in the e^nuninaliony 
and devoted nearly all their time to' this service. These 
commissioners continued the examination of the* different ca- 
nal routes during the whole season, for such works, in the 
years 1823-*4, and, finally, early in the year 1825, determine 
ed, on the route ecHnmencing at Cleveland and ending at 
Portsmouth on the Ohio river. They also determined on mak- 
ii^r a canal fi^m Cincinnati to Dayton, on the Great Miami 
river. In the mean time a boipird of canal fund commissioners 
4iad been created by law, and a stock had been created, aiid 
these fund ccnmnissioners had borrowecl money in New Tcnrk 
city sufficient to begin the excavation of the canals, and 
carry on the work the first year* All this being done, and 
having also appointed David S. Bates Esquire, (^ Rochester 
New York, chief engineer, and as many assistants as necessa- 
ry; in fine, every other preparation being made, the canal 
commissioners, and all our constituted authoritiesr— our. whole 
people indeed, invited DbWitt CLnrroN, governor of New 
York to be present at the conimencement of making our 
caiials. , 

34 
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9BWI7T ouwroN^a vnrtT to ohio. 

Oovenior Clinton, attended by his ajds, colonel Jones and 
colonel Reedt colon€>I Solomon Van Rensela«r of Albany^ who 
had traversed the state when a wilclerness, as an officer un- 
der generar Wayne; Messrs. Rathbone and Lord, who* had 
loaned us the money with which to commence the canal, an4 
jiudge Coakling, United States district judge, of the stale of 
New York, started from Albany, New York, and landed at 
Cleveland Ohio, in June 1825. They arrived at Newark 
near the Licking summit, on the third day oi July on a beau- 
tiful afternoon. Here were assembled to meet, welcome ^sid 
receive these distinguished £riends of ^Ohio, the governor of 
Qhio^ JfsigBiiiAQ JVIobbiSw, the good, able and patriotic chief 
Qgiagistrate of a state which he had long faithfully served vn 
many.l^igh trusts; our secretary of state ; the state auditor; 
the tre^wurer; all our members of congress; nearly all ouf 
members of the legislature ; the millitary to a great nue^ier 
of all arqais, dressed in their befll attire^ with aU their arms. 
And there wore present Mso nearly all those who had so long 
toid po fa^iibfully written, printed and published so much on 
the subject of a canal. The whole number araooated to ma^ 
ny thousands. 

. Af 9P0I1 t^ goyemor Clititon'a carriage af)ieared on the 
prii^lic iiquare, 9II theae thottsan4s sent the air witli their loud 
bu^szas of welcon^e, lo PbWitt CidToia, '< the fiUher of w- 
t^njil; improvements.^ Four companies of artillery fired one 
huquifed guns, in honor of tiieatate's guesfw Of this great aa. 
somb^f ^9 W^f^y of them were personally known to gpyernor 
CSnton^ and all of them Were his personal frien48, with immy 
of yfh^m h^ h^id all ^long^ corresponded on the subjeet which, 
h94 brP^gb( ^eip t(0f$4hoi^ The^ meetiiip of so many M 
friends on an occasion so dear to all their hearts, was deep 
ly affecting to all present. 

On the 4th dp,y of July 1825, forty-nrne years afler the dec- 
laration of independence, this great work of connecting lake 
Erie with the OJtuo river, by a navigaUe canals wa0 conwiea^ 
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ced, by the sons o^ those who achieved th^ independence <^if 
their country. With the citizens of Ohio, this day will be 
forieVer held doubly sacred. 

The day w^s as fair as heart bould desire, and the'Butiihiit 
where the first shovel full of earth was to be excavated, was 
three miles or more westwardly of Newark. The underbrush 
was cleared off from an acre or more in the woods, near the 
summit, where under many wide spreading beech trees^ tables 
and seats were placed for the assemblage to dine. Gbt- 
LBiB Sf EiNHAN o£ Lancaster^ made these preparations and 
furnished a dinner for all this large company. 

At an early hour in the morning of the 4th, the whole ai^ 
semblage moved from Newark, on to the ground which had beeh 
prepared for them. Governor Clinton, governor Morrow, and 
the 9tate officers went to the ground on the summit, and ex- 
cavated each a few shovel fulls of earth. After this ceremony 
'was performed, these officers retired to a rude platforhi, un. 
der a shade, where, being seated, Thomas Ewing Esquire, our 
late United States senator, delivered nn address on the occa- 
ision, to the people and to governor Clinton. This address was 
replied to by governor Clinton, who was repeatedly interrup- 
ted by the loud huzzas of the thousands there asseiribled. As 
soon as his address was finished, one burst of universal tip' 
plause from al) present, followed it. One hundred guns told 
Ihc w<Hrld that the canal was begun. At these demonstra- 
tions of respect and gratitude, spontaneously given, governor 
dlinton wept. Surlrouhded as he always had been, by the poH- 
licians of his own state, such tokens had never before been 
tendered him. They overcame his feelings *for a moment, 
an<i he shed tears. This was a foretagfte of the applause wldch 
posterity will certainly forever bestow on his gigahtic laboi^ 
for their benefit. So long as the Rudsoh, Erie and Ohio are 
connected by canals, bo long will his memory be blessed. 

The addresses having been delivered, the company sat down 
to dine in the shade of wide spreading beeches. The Gov- 
ernors of Ohio and New York occupied the highest places at 
"ih^ table, dnd 0ie state officers of both states sat next to theiA. 
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Toasti wei6 drank} m honor of tbe day, and of ^e particalar 
oeciuion} which had called this vast assemblage, together, hot 
when governor Clinton's health was drank, all the guns were 
firod, and the Bmall arms also. In addition to the hundred guns 
from th^ camion, and all the small arms, t^e air was rent^ by 
thousands of voices, huzzaing for the state's guesl. 

On the 5th of July, Governor Clinton was escorted to Lan- 
caster, where he tarried over night. On the next day, he and 
a gceat concourse who followed and accompanied him, went to 
Columbus, the seat of the state government. Here, on the 
next day, in the capitol, in the presence of all the state officers 
aod oi a large assemblage of both sexes, governor Morrow 
delivered an address to governor Clinton^ which the laXtoj^ anr 
swered in an appropriate and eloqiient manner. A public dinner 
ended the proceedings of the day. Escorted from Columbus, to 
Springfieldr by a large number of gentlemen, either in carriages 
or on horse back, governor Clinton was received by the peo^ 
pie of the town la^it named as he had been, by those of Colum^ 
bus.. The Governor of New York ^as addressd by Crakles 
Anf Homr Esquire, m behalf of the i^itize^s of Springfield. On 
the nex]t day after partaking of a public dinner, the two Gov*- 
emors aod their escort, moved f(»rward twenty-five mUes to 
Dayton. Here on the next day, surrounded by a vast crowd 
of citizens, governor Clinton was addressed in behalf of thoclti^ 
zens assembled, by the Honomble Joseph H. CsAiffe, a member 
0[ congress^ There was a public dinner here, after the address 
aiid its answer. On the next day, the two Governors went to 
Hamilton. Here, were an address by the peoples' member oC 
congress John Wpoo Esquire, and a public dinner, given by the 
citizens. From Hamilton, the cavalcade moved forward to 
th^ city of Cincinnati. Here a dinoier had been gotten up for 
HEiaT C|.AY of Kentucky. This the governors of Ohio and 
New Yoi^ attended as invited guests. 

At the period of which we are speaking, there was no canal 
annmd the falls of the Ohio, and there were two parties, near 
those rapids, or one party on each side of the rivei*, in favor 
of dieir OWB aide of the C^iio^ fegr a eaifU ^iaog it, tacrejrcooi^ 
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tlra rapids, called tiie << Falls.^ We have said there were par- 
ties, and we might have added two chartered companies, one 
by Kentuclcy and the other by Indiana, were disputing about 
which side of the river, was best adapted to a canaL These 
companies, deputed agents, Whd strongly insisted on goremcHr 
Clinton's visiting the Falls and settling the dispute about ti^e 
best location for tbis canal. To this invitation, Clinton yielded 
and assented to visit Louisville, by water, in company with gov- 
erncHT Morrow. The latter appointing general Schenk, Joseph Sl 
Benham Esquire and Robert T. Ly tie Esquire his aidsde can^, 
he acoon^mnied govern^nr Clintoii to the Falls. Here altera 
patient and careftil examination of the ground on both sides of 
the river, Clinton gave his decided preftrence to the Louisville 
sidi9 of the Ohio. To this decidon all parties in the end assent- 
led, and on that side, since then, a canal has been made. 

From Lousiyille, the Govem<»rs ascended the Ohio river to 
Cincinnati where, by the appointment of that eity, in the first 
Presbyterian church, Joseph S. Benham Esquire, in a house 
overflowing with citizens, delivered an address to governor Clin* 
ten. This address and its answer by Clinton were admired 
for their classical eloquence, pure patriotism, and their heart 
stirring efiect, on all who heard them. A most splendid pub- 
lic dinner, was next ofiered by the city and partaken of, by the 
slate's guest.. 

From this city the governors went to Middletown, on the 
Giseat Miami, where amidst a vast concourse of people, the 
Miami canal was commenced by the Governors. An address 
to governor Clinton and to the citizens was delivered by Jossra 
H. Oimlite Esquire. And there was a public dinner, at Mid- 
dletown. ^ 

Governor Clinton was escorted from the Miami country to 
tbo Soioto river, at Cfaillicothe, thcfnce passing through Cir- 
oleyille, Lancaster, Somerset, Zanesville, Cambridge and 
dl^r towns eastwardly ; .he visited Pittsburgh, where he was 
received in Pennsylvania, with jdistingaished attention. In addi- 
tion to ail other tokens of respect, which that city tendered to 
fate, a large and beautiful steamer was lauBched in his presence^ 
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namecl Jh^vhp CMirroi^; adorned with hid bast, a m^Bt pei^ 
feet likene90 of the Ctoyernor of New Yorlc. He then pa^aed 
rapidly aeross Pennsylvania and New Jersey to New York city; 
' During all . the timis, while Mr. Clinton was in this Btatoy 
irom the &r«t moment be tonched our soil, at CleTeiand, uQtil 
be l^ft the state^ neither be nor his aids^ ever paid a single 
cent, for whatever they needed. They were ©very wbere 
treated as Ohio's invited gfuests. From one shire town to aiKy 
ther, Clinton ^as attended by all its county officers, and the 
most distinguished citizens (^ each county, to its line; where 
the governor was received by a similar eecort, from the ad*- 
joining county, and, by them conducted to the next city or 
town. In this maimer, he passed across the state* As soon 
iifl he appeared in sight of any town, the bells of air its 
chiirches atid public buil(Hngs rang their merriest peals; the 
cannon roared its hujddred guns, and a vitst crowd of citkens 
buszaed,' ^ Welcome, welcome to the Father of Internal ][m- 
provements!'' 

The grave and the gay, the man of grey hairs . and the 
ruddy-faced youth; matrons and maidens, and even lisptnjg 
infants, joined to tell his worth, and on hie virtues^ well; to bail 
his appi'oach and welcome his arrivd. Every street, whe^ 
he passed, was thronged with multitudes, and the windows wem 
filled with^he beautifUl ladies of Ohio waving their snowy white 
handkerchiefs, and casting flowers on the pavement where he 
was to pasi3 on it. Every town where he went, gave him a 
public dinner. 

He, on his part, visited all the public institutions, i^herever 
he went. He visited also every family with whidi he wii 
personally acquainted, and these were many. To all who ap- 
proached him, he was kind and conciliating. Eveh ^e chddren 
^ent, in crbwds to see him, Mrith whom he abook hand^ and wK 
ttnfre<iaently addressed them. They alt knew his history ; thit 
Meliad dWays been Ohio^ friend, and had bo# cwne on a ri^ 
t6 see Us ited our country, f^om motives of kindness towards v0k 
^ The toarhl efiectj of thid visit, en the citiz$eB» of thtsr ttnlTy 
#as l^teilt, and that effect and its donse^tt^ieds^ on, the prwn^ 
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(»6i4tyofour fwople, have induced us to detail cinuimstancea^ 
otkMi^ise not worthy of a place in our work. Qui citizema w^se 
apprehensive, that is mtoy of them, that the state was not 
able to make our canak, without involving us in a debt, whieh 
would ferever <^prQ88 us* To all such pefsonp^ Mr. Ciinton^ 
stated, that the money could be borrowed lor sif per eent inters 
est, or even Jess, on a credit, until the canals would pay &r 
themselves. « 

He farther stated it as his opinion, ff that whes^ our canals were 
made, even if they had cost fiy*e millions of doUars, they woukl 
be worth three times that sum; that the increased price of out 
prockictions, in twenty years would be worth five millions of 
dollars; that the money saved on the tranlportation of good% 
to our people,, during the same period, would be five millioos 
of dollars, and that the canals Would finally by their toUs, re- 
fbnd their«entire eost, principal and interest.^ These states 
n^enlS) coming ttem such a sourte, satisfied the minds of thoos* 
ands, who were doubtless opposed originally, to our canala^ 
And there were many who lived quite disjtant from the canal 
ntotes, and feh fearful, that they would be called on to pay 
heavy taxes for what would never benefit themselves* To such 
he said, ^hat the general pco^evity would reach thprn^and tb«.l 
the eontemplated eanats.WQuld nud^e others, in almost endless 
pregress^on. That our canals would be bohds of union, biiido 
ing the states together.^' And he called on all our people^ *^ta 
elevate Uienr views, to that period, when Ohio, from her very 
positioB, in the nation,' fiom her soil^ more fertile than aaj 
other f fk)inher mild and genial climate f and finally, firpm our 
v«ry constitution, which forever exehides slaivOTy^ and the enters 
pi^ and energy of our people, such as nor other pecipl^ ^vev 
possessed ;^^ from these conmdetations he asgued and coovincedi 
•ur wMe pei^le, ikni our canals should ^it be pmecnUodta 
completion. 

Diif'AtTt' Ctott^ in his penon, wa« 1^^ 
takef hhii an it aK, .irae ihe beet looking mufy thai thi^ mim 
*vef pMlu^ed. IW oui^peopte lo bebolisuiA a iMao^ $ta|idiitf 
tadbie ittettir a Jian, iidi» in 4MFte ^ awHtttiifr 1(19^ 
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iami fftNO mes, however eontdoiptible in themselTaey yel meft 
who carried itkmg with them the rabble of New York, uader 
the name of republicanism; to see such a man standing among 
US| after he bad triumphed over all opposition, at home^ and 
had come here, to see the commencement of our canals, and to 
encourage our people in their undertaking, wasexhilefating to 
the minds of our citizens. Its moral effect was greater^ and 
possibly of more importance/ than is now generally supposed. 

Had the Governor lived, until our Ohio and Erie canal had 
been finished, arrangements Would have been made, to anr 
nounce the completion in the city of New York, as soon as sound 
could carry the news there, £rom Portsmouth, on the Ohio river* 
This was to have been done by placing cannon so near each 
other, all they way from place to place that the sound of each 
gun, would be heard by those who were stationed at the next 
gun. Governor Clinton's death frustrated the desigg, inasmuch 
as the state of New York, then fell under the dominion of her 
own, and our worst political enemies. 

Mr. Clinton's labors have been so beneficial to this state, 
that his history belongs to ours. No sooner was his death an- 
nounced in the capitol of New York, the legislature being 
then in session, than one of his worst enemies, then a member 
of assembly, from Albany, perhaps, siezed that very moment, 
to mtroduce resolutions into the house, expressive of a sorrow 
for the .event, which he certainly did not feel. He nei^ intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Mr. Clinton's family, granting, by 
the great and wealthy state of New York^ the pitiful sum of ten 
thousand dollars! The bill passed into a law, the money was 
invested in the stock of insurance companies, in the city of 
New York. By the greffett fire in that city, the companies fail- 
ed, and the family were left without a dollar in the world. 

When the news of Mr. Clinton?s death reached Washington, 
congress was in session, and the members from New Y(»k,» 
had a meeting on that occasion, at which general Stephen 
Van Renselaer piresided. The principal speaker ajt that meet- 
ing, had a seat in ihe United States senate. . Among other 
things iKTOttght forward by this speaker^ for the purpose of de* 
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grading, tfie owuLt van: who was dead, was a renMUrk, tkal the 
speaker ^almost envied BIr. Qlinton his grave !^ Baid any 
other penen acciMed the speaker of being actuated by such 
fttalice, the accttsatim woidd not have been generally believed 
to be true. But what adds to the poignancy of our feelings^ 
is the fiicty that the body of Mr. GUnton lies uncovered in an' 
old vault; his coffin is 90 decayed that it has 'frUendown^ atid 
has left Uie body uncovered ^ expbsed to view t so that tibe 
envy of th^ speaker, is now. appeased or oiq^i tobe^ his wish 
in thatrespect) having b^n gratifisd. . \ 
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PERIOD SIXTH, 



THIS PBRIOD EXf ENBB IHOM JVLV 4t&9 1825- UNTIL 1887. 

The original inteation^f the' legislature which passed the 
act of February 4th 1825, was to make the Ohio and Erie ca- 
nal, extending from lake Eri^ to the Ohio river, and the south- 
ern end of Miami and Maumee canal, frcVm Cincinnati to Day- 
ton. And provided congress ipade provisions fer assisting us 
in continuing the last named canal to lak^ Erie, running al^ 
most wholly through United States lands, our l^slature in- 
tended in such caiBe to complete that canal to lake Erie, as 
they now ar6 doing. . ^ 

The Ohio and Erie canal could scarcely be sidd to have 
been completed until 1831-^2, nor the IVCami and Maumee car 
nal from the Ohio river tb Dayton until the locks at Cincinnati 
were finished in 1834. 

The commissioners niamed in th^ act of January 3l8t 1822, 
were Benjamin Tappan, Alfred Kelley, Thorny Worthington, 
Ethan A. Brown, Jeremiah Morrow, Isaac Minor and . Ebene- 
zer Bqckiiigha^i junior. This board appointed the acting 
commissioners, Engineers, &o. Jeremiah Morrow having been 
elected governor of the state, resigned his office of comnur 
sioner; and in February 1823j Micajah. Tw Williams was ap- 
pointed in his place. After the canals were fairly under way 
Messrs. Kelley and Williams were appointed acting commis- 
sioners, under whose superintendence these canals were con- 
structed. 
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The total disbur^ments on canals up to jPecember 1st, 1832, 
amounted to Ave millions one hundred and sixty-three thousand 
seven hundr^ and twenty-five dollars and twenly-four cents. 
The aggp|$gate length of navigable canals constructed and 
ow&ed by the state at Uiat time, amoui^ted tofbur hundred 
miles,, comprising on^ hundred and eighty-four lift locks over- 
coming a total. amount of ascent and descent of mie thousand 
fivje hunthfed and foirty-seven feet; nine guard 4ock8;> tweQty. 
two aquediicts; two faiindred and fourteen eulvei^td; one hun^ 
dred and etghtyvtwo of which ar^ -of* stone, masonry, sixt^ <^ 
wood; nine dams for crossing streams, and twelve fe^e^ 
dams, f The main trunks of the Ohio and Miami canals )iave 
eacli a minimum bireadth' of forty fe^t.at the waiter line,. and 
twenty-six feet at bottom with four feiet depth of water. 
A large proportion of both, particularly of the Ohiocanal^is 
c^ mucb larger dime^isidins, having a breadth at the water line 
varying from sixty to one hundred feet^ ahd a depth of from five 
to twelve feet. In many places, it even* exceeds, fo|r considera- 
Me dtstaitces, these dimensions, both in breadth and depths 
It has. been a standing rnl^ in .the construction pf the ca- 
ilals, to increase their dimensions beyond the minin^um, in all 
places wh^re it could be doae withoiKt materially enhancing 
the cost. ^ 

The wall9 of tiie locks are of solid stone masonry, resting 
on .floors composed of tiad)er8 laid crosswise of the pit, cover- 
ed with planks three inches in thitkness, both in the cham- 
bers and under the ^.alls, and between the walls with an ad* 
dttional floor of i^q inch plank well joined, and secured with 
spikes to the. timbers on which they resit 

The face of the walls are of cut stone, laid in regular 
rieingQ work, and in lime mortar, the whole wall grouted with 
die same material. 'The breadth of the locks is fifteen feet 
between the walls, and the length of the chambers, being the 
space between, the Yipper and lower gates, ninety feet — ad- 
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nutting boats seventy-eight feet in lengA, and fourteen fett 
ten inches in bre^uith, to pa^ss freefy 'through. 

Aqueducts ve construct^ with wooden trunks, supported 
1^ piers of stone mas^^iry, wkich^ on the (Mo cieuttJ, with, the . 
exeeptioa of .two small structures in Uie Cuyieihoga Valley, is 
of the same character bs that used in the locks. The mason- 
ry of the .others is of uncut, or hammer di:ess8ed stone. ; * 
The stone eulverts on the CHiio canal, widi the exception of 
n few of a email class, erected soon ^fter the commencement 
of the work, are composed of arches, formed of stone, cut itfr^? 
ular segments, and laid in range work, with wing and parapet 
walls of cut stonei Those on the Miami canal, and a few on 
the Ohio canal, are competed of rough or unci^ stme. 

Wood culverts are used for land drains, and to pa^s sn^ 
spring runs under the canal, in isituations wh^re they will al- 
ways be kept under water, so as not to be liable to decay. 

Large aqueducts- ahd culverts, as w^ell as dams^^ are founds 
ed on piles, except where rock or other secure foundations 
could be had. '-' ■ - * 

Where it has been found necessary to erect locks, in situa-^ 
tkms where the earth at the bottom of the. pit was composed 
of light alluvion, mud, or quicksand,: bearing piles have in 
some instances been used to form a secure and* firm foundiu 
tion. But mature reflection, confirmed by numerous experi- 
ments, has produced the conviction that a more Sjecure^ as well 
as more cheap fi>undation can b^ obtained by excavating the 
pit to an extra depth, and covering it with a stratum of co^e 
gravel of from one to tv^o feet in' thickness, wrought into 
puddle, in which the floor timbers are to be imbedded. This 
plan has therefore, in most instances, been adopted. 

The Ohio and Erie canal, extending from tibs Ohio river at 
Portsmouth, to Clevelaiid on lake Erie, was fini'shed in 1831-2. 
It is three hundred and nine miles long. ' ' \ \ 

This main canal has many other canals connected with it. 
The side cut,* leading from Lockburn to Columbus is eleven 
milos in length. Ascending the main canal tO Carrolton, a aide 
cut canal, now finished to Lancaster, Is making to the falls of 
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Hocking, and will be extended to Athens, and even to the Ohio 
river, perhaps, if practicable. This canal wilt be fiom seventy 
to c^e hundred miles in lei^th. 

In Licking cbantyls a canal made^ from the main^ trunk tb 
Granville. Still ascending to Dresden whete we find the 
main canal is connected with the Muskingum river, by a dam' 
and lock. By a series of dams, short canab and locks, along 
the last mentioned riv^r, now in a state of forwardness as' to 
completion, this water communication wiU be finished to the 
Ohio, at the mouth, of' the Muskingum at Marietta. ' /. 

The next canal, connected with the main one, as we ascend 
itj^is the Walhondin|^ canal, at Rbscoe. This is making 
now, that is, about thirty miles of it, are soon to be finished. 
Ascending to Bolivar^ in Tuscarawas county, (three miles or 
more from 2oar,) at the mouth of Sandy creek, a canal is 
making and will be finished, one hundred miles long. This 
canal connects Bolivar with the to^srn of Beaver, on the Ohio riv^ 
er, thirty iniles below Pittsburgh. Starting from near Beaver, 
another canal is rapidly making to intersect the main canal at or 
near Akron. The former passes by New ListK>n, the latter, by 
Warrenj in Trumbull county. These last named canals are 
about eqiial in length and in- their cost. Their, length is one 
hundred miles, each^ and their cost, one million of dollars each^ 
or upwards. Thoi^gh owned by private companies, in part, ' 
now, the state will soon be the ^le owner of them. 

THE MIAMI AUD MAUMEE CANAL, 

. ib^tends from Cinpinnati . to Piqua', passing Mi'ddletown, 
Dayton ^c. It is now finished the distance iji one hundred 
iniles and is rapidly extending northwards towards lake Erie. 
It is navigated'ab<nit one hundred miles. Thirty miles of this 
canttl extending from Piqua towards lake Erie, are no<^ n^ak' 
ing, and an equal or greater distance, is extending from the 
mouth of Maumee bay at the lake, up the Maumee river. 
This canal will, when completed, be the longest on£ in this 
state. Where it touches the eastern line of Indiana, it will be' 
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Connected with die, great, W^bo^h caoal^ extending to !Evaii8- 
vllle on the Ohio river. 

The importance of this canal, passing through the Miami 
Bnd Wabash Tall^ys, down the Maiunee valley to Manhattan, 
on lake £rie; is apparent to any one who looks at the ma^ps of 
Ohio and Indiana! That, branch of it, which passes along the 
Wabash river, will do a vast deal of business for Indiana and HU- 
nois states. It ptisses through the richest soil of boUi states. 
Our branch of .this canal, passes through the Miami valley, the 
best cultivated portion of Ohip.. The northern end of it, from 
lake Erie to Indiana Ime, will be sixty feet wide, six feet deep, 
with a double set of locks, so as to admit lake vessels, up into 
the heart of the country. Ohio has in possession-, either in land 
or money, ample funds to complete this splendid canal. The 
amount of tpnnige carried on it will, one day^ be great, and 
exceed^ perhaps, that carried on any other, in the western 
states. Side ctit canals auxiliary to this, will be numeroust, 
though but one* is now making from the nlain trunk to Leba- 
non. • . 

Other canals, from the Ohio and Erie canal are in contem- 
plation and will finally be made, connecting lake Erie with 
it. One from Sandusky city to Lockburii; another /rom the 
mouth of Bkck river to connect the main canal with it, and sev- 
eral others. , 

To make all these additions, we have on hand tWo millions 
abd a half of dollars; we have a small tax, annually levied on 
all the personal and real estate of Ohio, we have the industry, 
the (Enterprise, energy, and wealth of individuals, th^ canal 
tollsl and the credit of diis state. ': , ». 

We had forgotten a canal now mi^'ng frorai Cincinnati i^) 
White water into Indiana. This canal will throw into the 
O^io river at an important point, the productions of the richest 
part o^ our neighboring state. It will be of great value to Gin- 
cituutti, jand 1kiy«duable to & portion of Indi^Uia. It is called^ . 
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It 19 estimated to cost;, four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Its length is twenty five miles, and cozmects with the White 
^ater canaj of Indiana at the state line, half a mUe south of 
the town of garrison. It passes down the' east side of the White 
water river to near its mouth, thence crossing the Miami river 
a little above the town of Cleves, it enters the Ohio valley 
through a deep cut at NorthBend of one fourth a£ a mile in 
length, thenott along the the bank of the Ohio river, to Cinr 
cinnati. ^ 

• ROADS.' 

The Cumberland road, extending west from Bridgeport, oppos- 
ite Wheeling, is making by the United State?. It will, when 
completed, reach all the capitals of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and 
strike the Mississippi river, either at Alton, or, opposite St. 
Louis, in Missouri. This road is completed from Bridgeport to 
fourteen miles west of Columbus. The labor now doing on it, 
is performing immediately east of Sjftingfi^ld. It ought to be 
finished, in this state, to Indiana Hne, within three years, or 
by 1840. As soon as any portion of it is finished, the state 
receives it from the general government, and places gates on 
it, and collects tolls, whelrewith to keep it in repair. 

BAIL ROADS. 

The first rail road made in this state, was fihished in 1886 
by the people of Toledo, a town some two years old then; situ- 
ated near the mouth of Maumee bay. The road extends west- 
lyardly into Michigan and is some thirty miles in length. 
Inhere is a rail road, about to be made fiom Cincinnati, to 
Springfield. This road follows the Ohio river up to the Little 
IJIiami river, and there turns northwardly up its valley, to Xe* 
nia^ and passing Ihe Yellow Springs, reaches ' Springfield. Its 
length itiust be about ninety mites. The state will own one 
half of the road, individuals and the city of Cincinnati, the 
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other half. This rood willy no doubt, b6 exftODded to lake Erie, 
at Sandusky city, within a few short years. 

There is a rail road abont to be inade> from Painesville, to 
die Ohio river. There are many charters finr other rail roads, 
which will never be made. So we fear, we might «ay of sev- 
eral turnpikes, for want of enterprise and public spurit where 
they should be made by the people in their vicinity. 

. TUBNPJtKE BOADS. 

. • 

The first one made in this state, extended from Warren id 
Trumbull county to Ijake Erje. 

There id a clay turnpike from Ohio City, in the direction of 
Columbus, but, except in dry weather, we cannot praise it 
greatly. 

The same remarks apply to the road from Columbus to San- 
dusky city, one hundred and pix miles in length. There is a 
charter for a turnpike, from Cincinnati to Zanesville, through 
Chillicothe, Lancaster, &c« There is a 3ort of a road, from 
Sandusky to PerrysburglL^ 

There is a turnpike in progress, actually making from Cincin- 
nati to Springfield, through Lebanon, Wa3mesville and Xenia. 
So far as it is finished it is an excellent road. 

There is another road from Cincinnati^ along the Oluo river 
and up the Little Miami, twenty odd miles, completed in* a 
substantial manner. ' 

"Hiere are two other excellent roads from Cincinnati, extend- 
ing northwardly into the interior. 

All the canals, rail roads and turnpikes actually begun, will 
be finished by 1848. And these canals and roads will have 
cost fifteen millions of dollar^. We shall then have eight hun- 
dred miles of canals, and one thousaiiid miles of .rail roads, and 
turnpikes, including the Cumberland road. Tolls will be col- 
lected on all of them. G^ the Cumberland road, sufficient 
tdls will be paid to keep it in repaiir* Some of the roads, will 
do more than that, but, the capital emended on roads, gener- 
ally, may be. considered as gone forever. Few roads will 
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ever do more than ke^ tjiemselves in repair.. Canak will 
pay for their construotion, at some future day, ro^dtf never wUl 
do it. We have neither the room, nor the wish to prpve our 
proposition, but from information which we have received all 
over the Union, as to roads, we are satisfied that our Ohio 
roads will never refund a cent of the capital, expended on 
them. 

If the Baltimore turnpike from Baltimore to Cumberland 
can do no more tiian keep itself in repair, no road in this state 
can even do that, without more travel tiian we have, and higher 
tolls than travelers will pay. The state has done wrong, to 
subscribe to the stock in our roads, until we had more money 
than we knew what to do with. However, it is done, and can- 
not be undone. 

The Cumberland road must sooivbe made wider, to acc<Mn- 
modate the increfuied travel upon it. Allowing the western 
country to contain now eight millions of people, and that our 
increase be one million a year. (a low estimate) in 1850 there 
will be twenty-one miUifms in the country west of the moun- 
tains. These twenty-one millions will visit every year, (that 
*is oUf business men) the eleven milUons east of the mountains^ 
And the tenor eleven miUions in the east, will also travel 
westward more or less. No small portion of all this travel 
wiU pass over our territory in Ohio. To accommodate all this 
traveling population, we must have more, wider and better 
roads and canals. In constructing them, we should have spe- 
cial regard to the increase of travel and business to be done 
on them, even within a very few years. 

}f our roads and canals are too narrow for our population 
thirteen years hence, how can they accommodate the travelers 
on them, fifty years hence, when nine new states will be and 
must be^ admitted into the Union, on this side the Rocky moun- 
tains; and those dtates be the largest states as to territory^ in 
in. the wMe Confederacy? This hint is intended for those 
who are. in authority. Even this state, in 1850, will contain 
three^'but mcHre probacy four millions of people. Our roads* 
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iind eaiials are 8careely »ufllcle&t for tbe pidopl^, wlioie hu^ 
mefBB wm$t ^ done on these great highways <^ the imtion. 

We have said nothing of our vastly increased amount dT 
"fetgricultQral products at dwrt tkne,, which w^t pass along these 
highways to a market; nor of the increased wants of the east- 
em people for the prim^ tieeessaries <^ life, as their soil wears 
out, and fails to produce food enough for those who live on that 
Sterile, narrow strip of land^ called the old thirteen states. 
Their food must eventually come from this W^tem country, 
or from Eurq)e ; probably from both, within a very few years lo 
eome. Our board <^ cabal t^ommissioners sheuM elevate their 
views as they look through the vista of futurity, and project 
all our public highways for fifty yeats' growth of tiM We^. 

Should a war come with England again, these highwayii 
would Bave millions of ddlans to the nation. 

Should a war tuippen b<etwe6n this nation and i&glattd sii 
years hencef, forty thousand ve^teeft couM easily be raised 
in Kentucky, Indiana and Obk). After the troops ftom Ken* 
tucky had reached the C^riv^,iit the pi*oper pohits, they 
and all their monitions of war, could be carried to lake EHe 
in five days. All Ifaeir previsioiiK, horses and cani^n would be 
conveyed uleiig ^em highways, Ifree of toil, hk this view 
our improvements are invahi^bie, not ohly to Us, but to the 
Whole na^on. But no future PrdojE^^wiH eir^r landentte 
soil of this stat», and no army of oui« wiH ever agate Mfl^ 
lor food, for raittieiit, er antmunltioA) on the s(m1 of Ohio. 

Should the louth he ittvaded, our fiMT htitidred tfteatmsM 
m the West, would soon oobV«y (m ovarwh«lfi^iig fytt^B 9b 
m6et,^iiid either 'ccm^et^ttt drit^llie onMiy t«to thesea. 
The days ef obr inAuM^ in thfe West are ^i&ifted awa^^^ mi 
gone forever. Oar ycmi^ is dpeiking itfta manhoiid^ wh«« Ihi^ 
West wiM be tlie seat of an enq^r«, ^loeh as the Wt»4d 4K»es hat 
contain now, dtlier hi nilnbers, wealth «r powei*. The r^ 
Verse of oar vtM situaUM In Dhb, mm ^ib «l&y, h<9 oitr lof^. 
Now when New Hampshti^, New Jei^ey, dlMdh CaMfiMt iM 
Georgia, have ftmr Belore«iiriM at WalJh^fignHi, Wtf wl^lMHIlM 
feriorchrka! 
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la the TaUty of the Missimf^i, the suii of ouv pi^^>erity 
. has risen and will assuredly continue tot ascend m^iL he shkcies 
in ell hiemefsdien splendor. The seat of the last» the giieat'> 
est, the most gtetiouS) wealthy oted piowerfiU empire in the 
"world, must be located in the Mississippi Talley. The hand 
of time which waH strike out of existene^ other empires, and 
■muk them into obltvioil, shall only roll up the curtain which 
b«lgs belere them, and show the world all the e^lendors of 
this. We must hare patience, and wait a short penod, and 
^iki9i€if (tf 9maU ti«^«'' shall be forgotten, or rememberod 
only with pride and ejraltation at the then contrast. . Let its 
elevate our views, discard all narrow ones, all low aims, 
und prepare for the destiny ni^ch awaits us, as well as our 
posterity, forevtoi 

oomcoir xoads aitd kiobwats. 

Many of these are very good d^ring about eig^t months 
in the year. From Columbus to Chillicothe is such a road, 
but it needs mcnre bridges aofoss the streams, and should be 
thrown up in the form of a turnpike, so that no water would 
eland on it. The difficulty of procuring stone to cover it, is 
tt misforfame, which at present we cannot reipedy. We have 
not in this region any good hard limestone near us. In thb 
respeet the Miami coontry enjoys a privilege which we do not 
posses. Our country is alluvial and all the stone we have 
lit for the purpose is in the beds of out streams brought to us 
from near their head waters. These pebbles will one day be 
used by those who come after us. All our common roads are 
mot what they idiould be, aiid what weliope they will be at a fu^ 
tore day. Every man in the state is taxed annually, two.days 
work on our roads. We have a small amount firoin the United 
Sftateeon the sales of their lands, and a tax on our property, in 
aid of our poll tax, appropriated yearly for road purposes* Mpre 
labor is necessary to be beneficially expended on our roads. 
The best common roads are now, perhaps, ih New Connecticut. 
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nieir roods in that part of Ohio are straight, and modi labor 
is eacpended on them by the people. 

The United States ought to ipake a road from Lower San- 
dusky to Detroit Th^ one which they have {Hretended to 
make i» of little value. 

The BiiAGK SwAMjp, should we have another war with our <^ 
en^my, in the first cfunpaign^ would tell ctmgteBB what they had 
neglected to do. During this period of peace, is the time to 
make this road, and unless all former experience is lost on the 
nation, appropriations will soon be made annually, to make 
this road what it should foe, a permanent, good, substanllai 
highway. The ^ black swamp has already cost the nation a 
million of dollars, besides many brave men wliO'perisfaed froA 
the sickness which they caught by wading through it. Httsh 
burgh and Greensburgh in Pennsylvam'a, and Petersburgh in 
Virginia, will long remember those who ^s perished and wer6 
burled in this black swamp. Ohio lost in the same way, and 
in the sameflwamp, not a few of her best solders. 

BRnxSES. 

Our best ones and the greatest number of them, are on tiie 
national road. All of them are good, and some of them are 
excellent. Acfross the Stillwater at Cambridge, the Muskin- 
gum at Zanesville, and the Sciotb at Columbus, there are 
bridges which tnay vie with any others in the west. Across 
the Scioto at Ciroleville and OhilHcothe, are excellent bridges^ 
which the people in their vicinity have erected. At Daytonl 
and Hamilton are good bridges across the Great Miami. The 
best bridged stream in the state is the Great Beavbr in New 
Connecticut. We need in .the state, ten thousand additional 
bridges. We need wider and better roads. and canals; such 
as will accommodate ten times as many trav-elers as now pass 
along them. 
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THE STATE OF LEARNING IN OHIO. ' 

' One of our difficulties, which we must meet/ is, and fer 
thirty y^ars to come, will be, the certainty of large numbers 
of immigrants, settjing among us firom all parts of Eurq>e. 
These, when they arrive ain(»g us, are, and always will be, 
entirely ignorant of our institutions. These are to be instruct- 
ed, and moulded int6 the ihass of our people. Their children 
are to be educated. Thus far, whenever these foreigners have 
s^led down in any town, they have made very good, peacea- 
ble and quiet citizens. Their children hav^, m^y of ihem^ 
soon learned to read and speak our language. In Cincinnati 
i^^re most pains have been taken to teach them, they have 
made very commendable progress in learning, ibr the time they 
have been at school. It is cheaper, for those who own prq>er- 
ty, to educate, all the children of ^e state, than to ptinirii 
them for the crimes, wMdh they will commit, if left to grow 
up in ignorance and vice. In this view of the subject, if we 
rise no higher, in our motives, every man of property, will 
cheerfully bestow some of his time, as well as his money, on 
this subject, so desirable and praise worthy. With a continual 
eye to this object, our legislature might soon ' have an income 
arising from stocks in our canals and roads, silfficient to edu- 
cate every child in the state. Let us hope that our means 
may keep pace with our wants. 

There ought to be a Board of Education, who should have 
the superintendence of all our colleges, academies and com- 
mon schools. This board should be selected without reference 
to any party in religion or politics; to be appointed by the 
governor, and not liable to be removed from offioe. The su- 
perintendence of such a board, would be extremely useful to 
our cdleges, in a variety rfways. Their visits to the several 
IHerary institutions, would produce an excellent efiect on the 
it^achers and scholars, and diffuse among the great mass of the 
f>eople, a healthful, moral action. 

' As things now are, in this state, too many of our liters* 
vy institutions, seem to bo so many elements of sectarian 
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viewvy IP rf Kffifu^ mtteni. This is not av it should bei or it 
BOj then the sta^^e should set up institutioas, not under any par^ 
iiieuhr a^tt tt (ftrifltians, and foster My. such as were ^oond- 
id OB the bvoadtet basis of Christianity, without anyrefermoe 
to any of the various aeets, into which Chrktianity is divided^ 
mid vubdiyidsd. We woctld not exeltide clergymen from bemg 
.instmotofs of yooth, nor confine learning entirely to them. 

To be an instnietor of youth, requires «3 much taci a^ it 
does to be a ^vine, a ph3^i0ian or a lawyer* And the learp* 
ing.it requires, to be an* instructor in our higher literary instl^ 
lotuws, is certainly more than i^ requisite &r one who wdeU 
fi>llow almost any other profession. 

At the present time, Cincinnati has within its corporate 
Units, more and better means of affiirding i^^truotion, ttam 
any other place in this state. Ite medical school may be said 
to be the only one, in the state^ of the kind; ;and if any one 
sedcs to acquire a thorough knowledge of t(^ modem lao- 
gnages, Cinetnnati possesses the amplM meanaof afibvdiog 
such instruction. 

And if any young man wishes to iaequire a knowledge^ 
tak% one of the learned professions, Cincinnati is certainly Q» 
best place of obtaining it, in the Valley of the Mississif^. 
And if any one wishes to learn any mechanical art, Cinc^mnti 
is the very place to learn it. The fieU is larger and bettor 
cultivated too, than any other, in Ohio, in which the arto 
grow and flourish. And this will necessarily continue to be 
the best place in the West, fer a long time, in ^iiich to acqt^ 
knowledge. Perhaps we might except female instruction to 
which Columbus, Dayton, Chillicothe, Zanesville and Ciietof 
^iUe, have paiii^ great attentien. ^ 

The greatest difficulty in out way, is. not the want of per»' 
eona eOmpet^t^to teach, but a want of diecemment in parent 
to pvoperly appreciate and rew^ coti^tent instroetorl 
fev tiieir laboff. fie long ais 4h^ business of an instrnotory i§ 
not considered in its true light, lis one of the higheit, 9eMeii^ 
and most iisefiil employments on earth; so long, too^ ailthe 
MfiqpMuntkn IB very low, so long diall wfr labpr nndor att t^ 
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diSftdvaDtages of our present depressed state of learning. 
1%at our schools, of all sorts, should not be equal to ihose in 
the Bastem states, whose, age, wealth and experience suiS 
pass ours, is not surprising. Ours is a new country, yet, and 
we have not had the time, to mature our institutions, of all 
sorts. It affords. us k)me consolation, though, to see a gradual 
improvement, slow, indeed, but steadily, moving forward, to its 
ultimate usefulness. And we must not despise the^MayK)f 
fiXaaU things,'^ but hope rather, that the pace will be quicken- 
ed, when the suQof science rises higher above the horizon. 
Aboard of education and funds at its command,. would be of 
immense value to us; and let us hope that the day is not (at 
distant, when such a board may be created and funds be set 
i^MUrt f6r its benificent uses. 

It has often been pressed upon mdividual members of th^ 
legislature, to introduce a bill, for the purpose of organizing a. 
board of educatbn. It should form a part of ihe^constitutioa 
itself, because, without education, no real good government 
can exist any where. Even monarchs have found it for their 
ibletest to have their subjects well educated. The kings of 
England, France and Prussia have done a great deal to pro- 
mote learning among their people, and they are -still doing 
nmeh, in that way. All th^ protectant princes of Europe are 
Mngnol a little, to promote education. . We have done some- 
thmg, in thid state, but more needs doing, daily, by our rulers 
and by our people, to instruct all our citizens, in all that is 
useM fiyr them to kiiow. With our increased numbers, more 
statesmen will be needed to govern us; more lawyers,^ physi- 
cians and ^vines will be required, to maintain the rights of 
individuals; to heal the sick,^md afford moral and religious 
instrucjtion to our increased nuinbers of people. The present 
statesmen and p^rofessional men, were educated mostly, in the 
East, wliere they were bom. These men^ will not live always, 
nor is it probable that there will long be, an influx of educated 
young men fiom the East, into this state ; such will soon begin 
to timvel farther west before they settle. down. We aboM be 
CDinp^led, very sooti, to rely on our own resources, for profes^ 
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flional men, and unless our .colleges are equal to eastern ones, 
there, will be a failing ofif, in lei^rning at the bar, in the deski 
and in the halls of legislatipn. As the state increases m num^ 
hers and wealth, morCj not lessy learning will be required. 
It requires something more than a mere superficial education^ 
to carry on the business of this great and growing commcm- 
wealth. We fear that one reason, why our western young 
mpn who attend our higher schoob, obtain no more education, 
while actually at school, is owing to a want of application to 
their studies, such as eastern colleges require. That youth 
should not have all the wisdom pf age, is not surprising, but, 
that ^ey should not feel willing to submit to hard study, to 
labor and diligence, would be their own and their country's 
misfortune. . They will soon take our places, and govom the 
country; if well, they wjill be benefited by it, and if not, they 
will suffer for it, not their fathers, who wjU be in their graven. 
The world will be. theirs who take it, not by sloth, but by la- 
bor, toil, diligence, activity aud vigorous exertion. 

Let us hope that our s<!ais and daughters may surpass,, not 
^ behind their parents, in all that is manly, good and fiur, ^ 
so that in every age, Ohi9 will shine brighter and brighter, aa 
a star of the first magnitude in the constellation of the Union. 
So De Witt Clinton predicted in his ^eech in the United 
States senate, when we were adnutted into the Uniofi; and so 
may it be. 

COUJS»ES, AGEADEMIES AND COlUaMLON SGHOOLS. 

E:ENYGSS COLIfEGJB 

Was founded chiefly tiirough the instrumentality of Philan- 
der Chase^ D. D., L. L. D., the first bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in Ohio. 

It. was first established as a theological seminary for the edu- 
cation of pious young men for the ministry in that church. 
Funds flm: this purpose were obtained in England in the year 
1824, and in the same year an act of incorporation was grant- 
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«d by the legislature^ A suppiementary act was past the M-^ 
lowing year^ by which the instittttioti obtained the power of 
eonferring degrees in the arts and sciences under the name 
and style of the ** President and Profess<»rs of Kenyon Col- 
legSf'^K In the sa^ne year the convention of the Diocese fixed 
the site of the college and seminary in Knox county, on a 
tract of eight thousand acres of land, purchased of William 
Hogg Esquire, of Brownsville, Pennsylvania, who generously" 
abated some thousand dollars from the price, in favor of the 
C^dlege. Upon these lands, niuler the laborious and active su-- 
pervision of Bishop Chase, a village waB immediately laid out, 
which received the name of Gambler, from Lord Gambier, a 
distinguished bene&otorof the institution, in England. Valua* 
ble mills weie soon erected, and a college building of stotie^ 
on a magmficent plan, was partially conq>leted*. In 1881, 
however, the want of funds caused a temporary strspension ci 
the work. 

At the convention held in September of that year, Bishop: 
Chase having resigned the presidency of the cellege, and the 
charge of the Diocese, ffishop McBvaine was elected his sue- 
cessor^ but did not enter upon the duties df his office until 
the winter of 1882. His first object, w^ the procuring of 
meahs to relieve the pecuniary embarrassments of the insti« 
tutiott, and to enable it to complete its buildings. In tins he^ 
was so far successful as to enable it to complete the college 
edifice, erect a large and commodious building for the use of 
the junior preparatory department, furnish dwelling houses for 
the professors, and put up several other valuable and neces- 
sary buildings. It still, however, feels the want of more ex- 
tensive accommodations for its students and officers. 

The institution is situated in Knox county, five miles East 
of Mount Vernon, being nearly in the centre of the State. 
It now owns, and hks entirely under its control a tract of four 
thousand acres of very valuable land, in the centre of which 
the college is placed. Its location is elevated and beautifulj 
coffimanding a view of VemoQ river, and its rich bottoms finr 
37 
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Mversl miles. The advantage?, derived to .^e college from 
its position in the centre of ita own domain and having the 
exclusive control of its immediate vicinity, must be obvious to 
every one. The institution now embraces four departments: 
a theological and a collegiate department, and a senior and 
a junior preparatunry department — the latter is cailled ^^Miloor 
Hall.^' The course of study in the seminary and college, is 
essentially the same as that adopted in eastern institutions of 
the first rank. The senior preparatory deparUnent while aux- 
iliary to the college, is also conducted onibe plan of a fcagh 
school. Milnor Hall is intended . for boys under the age of 
fifteen years, who board with their tnstrudbrs, and lodge in 
the same building. The number of Mud^s has always been 
equal to the extent c^ the aooommodalioos which ceuld be 
furnished, and the prosperity of th^ institqtion is no# greater 
than at any former period. It numbers in aU its d^mrtments, 
two hundred and six students, and has fourteen professon 
a^d instructors. 

THB MIAKI UJUVJUkflOT 

Is located at Qxf<»rd in Butler county. We have already 
toM the reader how it happened to be here located l^ the 
legislature. It ii| endowed by- the township of land wheiei it 
is placed. It has a president and professors, andiabou^ooe 
hundred and fifty students attend its sessions. In its iiuoiliejrs 
it i^tands next to Woodward, college. We need fiirther iqf(»- 
matim concerning it. 

Si^iHated on the Ohio pompanyV grant at 4ith09«, isf en^fl^ 
ed by two townships of land alining the iQ^tMutio9. There 
ajre collegiate institutions at Marietta^Xxranvimi^ew il^tbeits^ 
Hqdson and Worthington. They lai^i/sli $ir ^ iw4 9^ 
fiends to sMstain them. 

At Cincinnati are several colleges; some rf themwdl eiK 
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dowed, and al! of them well bondiicted. Of these we Witt re- 
ihark, that the Lane Seminabt, a presbyterian thedogi<&at 
school is located on Walnut hii], near the city. Its officer^ 
al*e extremely well qualified for their statiotis, and PsESiDBir^ 
BbbcrAr and Professor Stowe stand high in the {public ^sti^ 
tnktioh. We regret our want of information, as to its Kbhiry^, 
funds, number of students and other facts which w^ do not 



THB WBSTBlbf (ITERARY IKSl^ITUTE AND CbStLEOk OF FROiVB- 
8I0NAL TEACHERS. 

Improvements ii^ the modes of Instruction, is the object of 
this Institution, and for this purpose the members have endeav- 
ored to open a communication, with a,\i simil9.r associations, and 
also with such individuals of either sex as feel the iipportance 
of the subject to such a degree as would induce them to hold 
a correspondence, either to communicate or obtain informatidn« 
or for the general encouragement of so important an under- 
taking. 

A few years ago the teachers of Cincinnati organized a socie- 
ty for mutual improvements. Its first anniversary was cele- 
brated on the 20th of ^une 1831, at which time the Rev. B. 
H. Bishpp, D. D. President of the Miami University, delivered 
an excellent address on the importance of demanding and 
encouraging faithful and well qualified teachers. This a8S(>* 
ciatlon, however, not extending beyond the boundaries of the 
city, was necessarily restricted in its operations^ and its bene* 
volent designs, even there, were almon entirely paralized y 
jealousies, local prejudices and conflicting interests. Under 
these discouragements some of its founders were for abandon- 
ing the objects altogether, believing it could never be rendered 
productive of any valuable results. Bat Mr. Albert Picket, sea* 
ior, a veteran in the profession of teaching, unwilling to abandon 
his object, devised a plan, which would not only sustain ^bf 
sinking cause, but greatly augment its usefulaess and respeo* 
tability. 
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He very wisely concluded, that if & literary inotttutioa wete 
fbrraed which should be composed d* all the instructors of youth 
and oUier friends of education in the West, who should annu- 
ally meet in convention, all tho members would be apt to unite 
in the promotion of the great object in view, while all local 
schemes and selfish policy would be rendered powerless or be 
forgotten. This idea he communicated to some of his frimids, 
and as it received their hearty approval, circulars of invitation 
were immediately sent, as far as information could be obtained, 
to -all engaged in teachings whether in colleges, academies or 
schools, to meet in Cincinnati on Wednesday, October 3rd 1833. 
At which time, a respectable number convened. A resolution 
was passed for the establishment of the present College. A 
constitution was prepared and unanimously adopted. 

Thus commenced the western College of professional teach- 
ers; the most popular and useful literary institution in the .wes- 
tern country, if not, in the Union, and which has already ac* 
complisfhed wonders in the advancement of the cause of gene«' 
ral education in the West. 

Should this Institution continue to flourish, the advantages 
to be derived from it, jvill at some future day, be great. It 
brings together the presidents and professors of our Colleges 
and Universities and the teachers of Academies and Primary 
Schools. They form a mutual acquaintance and learn to 
respect each others' character, merit and usefulness. And the 
time will come, when there will eiist between them, a mutual 
dependence, which will be productive of mutual benefits. The 
Colleges and Universities will then furnish efficient teachers 
for the Schools and Academies, and they in return, when effi- 
ciently taught, will furnish a great number of pupils for the Col- 
leges and Universities. In consequence of our young men being 
early initiated and established in regular habits of study and in 
the love of useful knowledge; where there is now one pupil who 
wishes for the advantages of a collegiate education, there will 
then be many. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the subjects discuss- 
ed by the members of this institution, we select what follows, 
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item thetf published works. W^ give Ae names of the authrars, 
the subjects discussed, and the time when delivered. 

!ftev. B. P. Aydelott. On introducing the Bihle into scho^, 
1836. 

Professor Bascom. Philosophy <^ letters as a question of 
moral interest, 1832. 

Rev. L. Beecher, D. D. Importance of making die business 
of teaching a profession, 1833. ' , 

Professor Biggs. Domestic education, 1835« 
. Rev. B. H. Bishop, D. P^ Difficulties in the government 
of Colleges, 1836. 

Profess6r Bradford/ Moclern language, 183^^ The kind 
of edtication adapted to the West, 1833. 

Mr. Mann Butler, A. M. Qualifications of teachers, 1832, 

Rev. Alexai^der Campbell. Union of moral land intellectual 
culture, 1836. 

John D. Craig. On the superficial modes of teaching, 1836. 
. Daniel Drake, M. D. Physical education, 1833. Piuloso- 
phy of family school and college education, 1834. 

F. £. Goddard. History of mathematical science, 1832. 

Hon. T. S.Grimke. Importance of rejeeting. the classics and 
noathematics from a general course of e<]ucation, 1S34. 

Jdm P. Harrison. M. I^. On popular education, 1836. 

Nathaniel Holly, A. M. Importance of preserving the innor 
eence and purity of the infant mind, and uniting therewith, a 
thorough and liberal education, 1832. On the necessity of uni- 
versal education, 1833. On the plan of study a^ proposed by 
the Hon. T. S. Grin^e, 1835. On the best method of animating 
the community on the subject of general education, 1836. 

W. Hopwood, A. M. On the best method of teaching lan- 
guages, 1834. 

A. Kinmont, A. M. On the study and nature of ancient 
languages, 1832. On the study of character, 1833. On the 
study of the classics, 1834. On fictitious reading, 1836. 

Samuel Lewis Esq. On common schools, 1835. On the 
causes of fluctuation in the ccmmion schools, the evils a^id their 
remedies, 1836. \ 
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' 0. 8. Lenard, Esqair^. On arousing the pubtic on edticatioiiy 

1836. 

' B. D. Mansfield, Esquire. On the study of the matheinaticsy 

1834. On the qualifications of teachers 1836. 

Rev. W. H. McGufiby, A. M. The study of theBible on intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, 1834. Reciprocal duties "of 
pai^nts and teachers, 1836. On conducting examinations in 
schools, Academies dec. 1836. 

Rev. S. H. Montgomery. Importance of education, 188B. 

Mr. Thomas Maylin. Nature and objects of education, 19SSL 

M. W. M(»rrison. On common schools, 183^1. 

Mr. Robert Munfort. Duty of parentis and* teachers, 1892. 

Professor Niles. On the nuhiber of pupils for one teaclier; 
1832. On the government of public literary institutions, 1834* 

Professor Nixon. Natural and moral influence of nuisic, 1884. 

Rev. B. O. Peers,. Intellectual education, particularly iil its 
early stageg, 1833, 

Albert Picket, Esquire. Objects of this institution, 1884. 
General duties of teachers, 1835. Opening address, I8i86. 

Professor Post Expediency of studying the classics, 1884. 

Bishop Purcell. Philosophy of the human mind, 1836. 

Joseph Ray. Utility of cabinets of natural science, 18S0. 

Professor Scott. Importance of a more t)radtical education, 
1835. 

Doctor Thomas Simm, Claims of Phrenology <m teachers. 

Rev. K Slack. Physical science in general, 19B2. Appli- 
cation of principles to practice in physical scienee, 1884. Agri- 
culture as a branch of education, 1836. On fictitknis reading, 
1836. . 

Professor Stowe. tHscipline of the intellectual power, 18S8. 
Education of Immigrants, 1835. 

D. t. Talbott. Best method of teaching oorapoeHidn, 1M5. 

Timoth V Walker Esquire. Object of education in die Uidted 
States, 1833. 

Rev. J. L. Wttsofl) D. D. Universal edncalion, 1886% 

MbG. Wtlliama. Manual labor in acfaoolB, 1686. 
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THB HBOICAI. COLXAOB OF OBIO^ 

III the beat institution of the kind west of the AUeghiiftiei. 
Its charter was originally fMrocured by Dr. Daniel Drake oa 
his sole application. Its funds, library, anatomical apparatus 
and buildings are respectable, and its number of students, one 
hundred or upwards. 

CxNCE^ATi ooLLBoid has languished, but is now rising, un^- 
der an able board of trustees, and nnd^r the supervision of 
William H« McGuffey D. D.^its worthy and talented president. 

WOODWiJU) COLLBOB OF CI19GINNATI. 

The number ^f scholars in the Woodward college, is nearly 
two hundreds Its income from all sources amounts to four 
thousand two hundred and forty-eight dollars annually. In 
seven years, the fhnds of this institution will produce from 
six to eight thousand dollars annually. It originated in the 
enlightened benevolence of William Woodward, of Cincinnati. 

His first grant of land for his endowment, was made on the 
1st of November, 1S26, to Samuel Lewis and Osmond Cogs- 
well, perpetual Trustees. The site of the building was a sub- 
sequent (Jonation by the same gentleman. It was first char- 
tered as "The Woodward Free Grammar School.'' This title 
was afterwards changed into that of " The Woodward High 
School,'' and with the alteration of the name, there was also 
a change in the character of the institution. The course of 
study was raised in consequence of the establishment of com- 
mon schools. These latter, while they supplied the place, 
filled by the former under its organization, as originally con- 
templated, seemed tq call for an institution of a higher grade. 

As a high school, its c6urse of study has been gradually ex- 
tMiied i\H\ il^ffibrs^s ^very subject qsuually taught in our 
«dl^^ besides tlie modem languages and book keeping a^ 
(Murts of a mercantile education. In the winter of 1885*4!^ 
the trustees applied to the legislatui^ ibr eoilegiate powenti 
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which were accordingly granted under the titl^ of ^< The 
Woodward College of Cincinnati.^ To this last step the 
board was Induced by several considerations. The city had 
become m large as- to require such an institution^ — ^the Woodr 
ward high school was o college hi almost every thing but the 
name,— ^e public sentiment is decidedly in favor of diplo- 
mas; without the pbwer of confering these, the adva^ed stu« 
dents would continue to leave this school (or others having such 
privileges,— ^nd to name no more, those whose cireumstonces 
would not permit them to go elsewhere, would be deprived of 
the advantages of graduation. For these reasons, we now 
have established <^ The Woodward College of Cincinnati.^ 

Trusteeg, 

William Greem Esquire, President; Osmond OogsweU, 
Esquire, Secretary; John P. Foote, Esquire; Oliver Lpvell, 
Esquire; *Samuel Lewis, Esquire. 

FacuUffy 

Rev. B. P. Aydelott, M. D., President and Professor of 
moral and political philosophy; Joseph Ray, M. D., Professor 
of mathematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry; Mr. T. O. 
Prescott, Tutor in languages; Mr. F. W. Prescott, Principal 
of the preparatory department; Mr. H. W. Aydelott, Assis- 
tant in the preparatory department. 

The Eyb hfraauLRY, under Dr. Drake, is a valuable insti- 
tution. 

The RcMnan catholic college, under the name of the Athb- 
NABUM, we presume is better endowed than any other literary 
or scientific institution in this state. We have no data, ex- 

*Mr. Lewis and BCr. Cogswell aie trustees for life, with the power of ap^ 
pointing their saecesson widi the same pririleges; the other trustsee ai« 
choatn, one each year, bj the citj council. In cnee of ^ fidhoe of aa 
i^poialmmt in either class of TfU8taet,it will thenceforward fiwavsr.ta 
«Ma 1»7 the court of coaunon pleas of Hamihoa countj. 
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eet»t what we M6 inland about its loffy and splendid edifices^ 
from which to give pur readers any idea of its present state^ 
Th^ society und^r who6e entire control it mm fd^exerts a ^teat 
influence in the city. And irom the number ef people in the 
eity and vkinity under the chaj^ge of the *^ Society of Jesus^ 
estimated raiiously from twelve to twenty thousaodytwo thou' 
•and chiMfen are probably here educated by thi^ order. 

# • ■ ■ 

SELECT SCHOOLS IN CUfCTimATl. 

Tliepe vary as to nubbers, in different seasons of the year. 
We pi^sume, though they liiay be fairly estimated at one hun- 
dred. In these schools is taught every branch of science and 
literature. 

Among die female academies, that of the Messris. Pickets, 
stands deservedly high. Mr. Carlo DelBuro teadfaes the Span* 
ish, Italian and French languages. 

Mr. Ai Kanmont excels in teaching all branches of the 
mathematics, and indeed, every bi^ancih of literature. Dr. 
Daniel Drake, teaches^ with great success, botany and all 
the branches of natural history, as well ad every thing else, 
which a physician or surgeon Jieeds to learn. The same re- 
marks equally apply to Landon C; Rivei^, M. D: brother of our 
late minister to France, firdm Virginia. 

The teachers in this city, as a whole, are superior to those 
of ony other city or town in the western states. They may 
be equaled, but certainly not surpas^d by the teachers of 
any other city on this continent. Their manner of instruc- 
tion can never be improved. Without any punishment, they 
acquire the unbounded confidence of the pupil, soon after it 
enters the school. The fiicility and clearness, with which 
these talented teachers convey instruction, are truly remark- 
able. And as one whole, th|&se teachers deserve higher wa* 
ges. Few of them do more than merely live well, without 
being able to lay up much, for sickness and old age. it 
fH^uU be otherwise. 
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ruBUG C0V1C9N SCH00I3 TH o^ncnmATt m 1887. 

These are under fhe government of trustees an^ vtsttoif* 
.who are Peyton S. Symmes, President; George Graham, Jun- 
ior; Elam P. Langdon; James R. Baklridge; William Wood* 

These visitors examine and employ the teadiers^ carefully 
inspect the schools, adopt rules for their government, and 
finally, do every other act proper and necessary to be done, in 
execution of their high trust. Thus farthey have acted wise- 
ly and efQciently in the management of these noble institu- 
tions. 

The city council have a board of education, irhose business 
it is ta raise the funds iirherewith to build school houses, pay 
the teachers, and keep the buildings in repair, lliey have 
erected ten large edifices, at an e^>ense of about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This som includes the cost of the lots 
on which these splendid buildings are erected. Each of these 
buildings is divided into four rooms thirty-six feet in breadth 
by thirty-eight feet in length, two in each story, besides the 
basement roohffi. The building is two lofty stories in height, 
above the basement sto^. In these buildings forty schools 
are taught, by about eighty instructors^ The number of 
schools for males and females is equal, in which, about two 
thousand five hundred cliildren are instructod during the 
whole year, except two vacations of two weeks each. The 
wages of the teachers are seven hundred dollars annually, 
for principals, and three hundred, for assistant male ^chera;, 
and only two hundred aiid fifty dpUa^s for female principals^ and 
two hundred forassistant female teachers i All these siims arp 
paid by the city^ for the instruction of the children who have 
no parentSy.or those whose parents are poor. 

So much we cah say, for the benevolence, wisdom and cbar^ 
ity of Cincinnati. ^ 

The instructors (^ these public schools are all well ^docfr* 
ted. The principals of the male schoi^, are • graduates of 
easterii colleges, and the female teachers are educated Jn 
the bcQt manner. The teachers in their d^iartment, are per* 
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feet gefttlemen and ladies. Their constant examples before 
their pupils, the moral as well as literary instruction, which 
they conrey to their schools, are productive of the happiest 
effects. Pupils are admitted when six years old, and they 
can be instructed until, they are fourteen years old, and all 
this instruction costs nothing to theih, or their parents and 
guardians. 

Among the teachers in the higher departijnent of females, 
Mrs. Wing and Misis Eustis, are preeminent for their educa- 
tion and polite accomplishments. We mean no disparage- 
ment to other teachers^ because they are all good, and de- 
tetre higher wages than they now obtain. 

nqiioRAirrs^ friend societt. * 

T%ere is also another institution of learning in this city, 
under the patronage of the immigrants^ friend society of the 
valley of the Mississippi. Tho object of this society is to ed-> 
ucatc the children of foreigners in the ]5nglish language ; to 
instruct them in the scriptures, and the' nature of our free in- 
stitutions. This object commends itself to the understand- 
ing of every thinking patriot when he looks at the fact, that 
the great mass of this foreign population are inaccessible to 
US, through the medium of our language, becaOse we have 
otherwise Ao means of diffusing useful information among, 
them. It is the^ir object also to remove their misapprehen- 
sions, and correct their errors. The members of this •insti- 
tution extend the hand of kindness to this portion of our popu- 
lation, and establish schools for the education of their chil- 
dren« so that they may be prepared for the reception of use- 
ful knowledge, and become good substantial Americans. Al- 
though this society is yet in its infancy, yet it is truly in a 
flourishing condition. They have one school in Cincinnati 
numbering tWo hundred pupils in d^ily attendance. They 
have also, a school recently establi<*hed in tiouisville, and one 
in New . Albany, by their general agept the Reverend J. J. 
Lehmaoowsky. He makes it his business to raise funds^ and 
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establish schools, in any town where there is a saffieietttlfaireifttr 
population to need them, throughout the whole Miasiss^i Tal*. 
lej. At Cincinnajd F. C, F. Salomon, A, M., is the Prind^ 
pal. 

OinCSBS OF THB SOCIBTT. 

Exeadhe Caimmtteey 

Hon<MrabIe Bbllamt Stobib, Pre8&]ent; John Myre, Vice 
President; H. E. Wills, Reoording Secfretary ; Professor C. G, 
Stowe, Corresponding Secretary; Jacob Guelick, Esq. Curtis 
M. Boolittle, C. P. Barnes, William Neff, Dr. Jdm Allen, D, 
W, Tolfard, Otis Aldrich. 

TVeasureff 
Allfred W. Bentley. 

General Agent, 
Reverend John J. Lehmanowsky. 

The general assembly of the state, have inc^trporated the 
above named society and placed Iheir echoed ui Ciaoinnati, 
on the same footing with the public common schools, which 
are supported by the public funds. 

We have twenty^-two incorporated academies in die state, 
some of which are flourishing. 

COHMOIV 8CH00IS IN OTHSR TAMtB OF TBMVrATB. 

Every township is divided into school districts, .which aie 
governed by a board of directors, elected by the people* 
School houses are built by a tax levied on the people, and 
the public money is paid over to the teachers in pKqx>rtion to 
the number of scholars who attend the schools. The system 
18 a wise one^ and the funds to suppoi^ commoii achods now 
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amocHits to nearly^ two nillioim of, dMlara. A part of this 
fund is employ^ by the state, and another part of it is loan- 
ed to individualsw The interest of this fund, in both cases, i% 
guaranteed by the state to be punctually paid. By care and 
gdod management, this fund may be increased to five naillions 
of dollars within a few years. In many instances, the schools 
throughout the state are very well conducted, but ii;i other 
eases they are not managed as they should be. On the whole, 
though, better school houses every where appear, and the 
teachers are better ones than we had a few years since. This 
is encouraging. 

STATB OF THic MBdHAOTC ABTS. 

These are improving rapidly. The construction of our ca- 
nals taught our people the art of cutting stone and layii^g 
them; the art of bridge building, and of erecting dams. on our 
streams. Had our canals. done us no other benefit, this would 
have been of great advantage to us. So of the construction 
of the Cumberland road across this state. The able engineers 
which the government has sent here, have taught our pec^le 
how to construct roads. 

In the ccmstruction of houses of all sorts, our house bqild- 
ers have greatly improved of late years. 

In Cincinnati these builders of houses, vie with their eas- 
tern instructors, in all that is useful or ornamental in their 
art. Our cabinet fhrnitUre, too, now equals that made in the 
eastern cities, from whence our mechanics cai^e. The bridt- 
maker, brick layer, house carpenter and joiner, sometimes 
unite, buy some lots in a new town, and all join and build 
row after row, of elegant houses and stores. The merchant 
and mechanic follow them, and fill the houses with goods, 
families and mechanic ^ools. The fanners settle around them, 
and town and country flourish as if by enchantment, wfa«r« 
ibe forest stood a very few years before. . 
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Was established in CiQcianati, in October 1838, for the pur- 
pose pf aiding, in the diffusion of scientiBc information, among 
all classes of the community. 

John P. Footer Esquire and others, got up a public meeting 
pf the citizens, who framed a- constitution and adopted it, thus 
organizing a society. .Operations commenced under this con- 
stitution, and a course of lectures was delivered. Two class- 
es were established, one in GecHnetry, ajid, another in Arith- 
metic. 

In 1829, a class in Mathematics was formed, which has con- 
tinued to this time. Lectures were delivered, and application 
was made to the legislature, for an act of incorporation. This 
was granted on the application of John D. Craig, John P. Foote, 
Thomas Reilly, Luman Watson, William C. Anderson, David 
T. Disi)ey, <jreorge Graham junior, Calvin Fletcher, Clement 
Dare, William Greene, Tunis Brewer, Jeffry Seymour, Israel 
Schodley and Elisha Brigham. The object of the society was 
the advancement of the best interests of the mechanic, th^ 
artisan and manufacturer, by the more general diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge, among the aforesaid classes of citizens. 

During the three last years, three lectures in each week, 
liave been delivered in the lecture rooms of the Institute. 

The library consists of about fifteen hundred Volumes -of well 
selected books, i^hich have been presented to the institution 
by individuals. The members of the Institute contribute, 
^ach,' annually, three dollars. 

The society have an annual Fair, for the esLhibition of such 
articles as our mechanics and manufacturers may feel disposed 
to exhibit. The Fair held in May 1838, at the Bazai^, was 
attended by all the intelligent citizens of Cincinnati. The 
articles exhibited, did honor to the ingenuity and skill of' those 
wbo-produced them. We saw^ and felt proud of the producers 
and their productions. This Institution deserves the patronf 
Age of the whole people and we hope will receive it. 

The classes in the Institute are established by voluntary 
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Mtociatkm of young men, who faanA tfaeit own by^laWB and 
adopt a course of mutual instruction; receiving aid from pro- 
fessional teactiers^many of whom have l^en very zealous in pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution. 

During tjie suinmer seasons, courses of lec'tures in natural 
philosophy i^e delivered in the Institute to young ladies. 

A class oC fifty is now attending Doctor Craig^s course. 

THX STATB OF Km:.lOION AJSD THS i»I VEBBEITT BXLIG|Ot» SBOtS. 

An experiment is now making which will ascertain wheth- 
er religion can be sustained without the support of the gov* 
erament. Our constitution utterly forbids ai^y preference to 
be given to any one religious sect. It permits religious soci* 
eties to be incorporated, so that they can build churches and 
own the land where they st^nd; it also recognises any' con- 
tract entered into by any society with a clergyman for his 
support and maintenance. But these things are. all the gov- 
ernment does, unless it be that religious people are protected 
by liaiw, while they are worshiping their Creatpr, as it doeH 
any other persons while peaceably assembled together for any 
lawful business. Should any pne suppose, however, that our 
Western people are not as religious as those Who have an estab- 
lished religiov, supported by, apd connected with the civil gov* 
emment, he would do them great injustice. Our people believe 
that r^'ligion is a matter between God ahd his creature, witb 
which, the civil ruler has nO right to interfere. Most of 
the ministers who are in some sense permanently settled, 
perform much more labour than ministers do in the eastern 
states. Doubtless thexe are conveniences and inconvenien- 
ces, pleasures and the reverse, connected with the situation 
of a western, or an eadtem minister. . Our balances will not 
weigh these very correctly, so we do not attempt it. Our 
pastern brethren are wonderfblly deceived in one thing respects 
ing us. They often state in their meetings, papers, magazines, 
^., that we are destitute of preachers. 

According to our population we have two ministers here^ 
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of flone sort^ to wfaer^ th»j liavo one there.* Oen nm 
kinenntsy each one officiatiiig in aeyeral neighherfaoodk. 
This k owing to our great nomber of religious sects. We 
q>eak of Ohio. We have swarms of missionaries from the 
Atlantic cities, 'and from oor own, consisting of ^Oinnber- 
land Presbjrtertans^ Canq)beUite8, Cathodes, &Ci idl jn men 
tion, to build up their varioqs s/Bcts; but they all move f<»rwaid 
in peace, and in a good degree c^ harmony. We see no evils 
growing out of all these sects, except it be, that ^ people 
are not able to support all this host of ministers. Fewer^ 
them, and those well qualified for their missions, would be a 
vast improvement. If the people were divided into one half 
the sects to which they now belong, and would be contented 
with one half the preachers we now have laboring among 
us; and if the other half of our preachers, would travel 
farther west, and officiate there, a great deal of good nnght 
be done, by diis improvement, in. our religious matters^ The 
people of the east, need not mourn <>ver our destitute state, 
as to preaching, because we have ten eermons to their 
onej in proportion to our numbers. There is scarcely a day 
in the year but there is preaching of some sort, in every town 
of .any size in the state; We by no means, say that we have 
too much preaching, but we do say that there is np want of 
it in Ohio. 

That there is a prejudice against all preachers in this 
and all other states, iis certainly true, hut so far as we are 
acquainted with them, and we know them well, we arc 
compiled to say, that our clergymen in (%io, especially 
those who have lived here ever since our first settlement, de- 
serve unqualified praise for their zeal, and good works. No 
men in this state have been so useful in building up society, 
in making us a moral and truly religious people. Their dis- 
interestedness and benevolence, their kindness, forbearance 
and charity, zeal, industry and perseverance in well doing, 

*The pietbyterians and pmtfistapf epiicopaUans need moie mhOitni, and 
ha^ many chuiehes witlMKtt being aUe to aueply them at piewnt. Our »• 
auudtf do npt apply to iheB. 
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merit and receive tke reject, gratitude and affection, of all 
gbod toem They hare labored zealously, fkrthfally and' long^ 
and their pay has been but trifling. But they have generally 
been blessed, in their children, whose good conduct, prosperi- 
ty and success in life, are the consolation and support of theise 
aged servants of the most high God. We name them not, 
tfiough we know them all. They have always been the true 
friends of liberty, and they would be the very last men in the 
nation to wish to overturn our free institutions. Persecuted 
they may be, but it must be, either by those who know them 
not, or * by those who would overturn all good government, 
good miHsls and true religion. The religion of Jesus is friend-^ 
ly to liberty, but because, in the rude and bafbaroua ages of 
Europe, there were hypocrites in the church, who made mer-^ 
chandize of this religion, that is no reason why its Author 
shoukl be persecuted, more than it would be, to refuse to re«« 
ceive tiie true coin because thei^ were counterfeits ' in circii- 
iation< Christianity is friendly to free government^ and with' 
oat tliis religion^ ttere dan be no good government. 

Biiidious sEcnte. 

These are composed of Presbyterians, Methodists, Protestant 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Catholids, Dunkards, O>ngregational-' 
istSjSeceders, Unionists, Friends, or Quakers, Cumberland Pres* 
byterians, Swedenborgians, Jews,Newligfats6r Halcyons^Asso^ 
ciate Reformed, United brethren in Qhrist, Radical Methodists, 
Universalists, Caippbellites, German Lutherans, Unitarians, 
Shakers, an^ Mormonites. We have several shades of differ* 
enee^ even among several of the above named religious sects, 
such as high and hw Churchmen, among several sects, but they 
all live together in a good degree of harmony, often assisting 
each other, in the erection of churches, and, in permitting min- 
isters, of other denominations, to officiate in their chi^hef* 
This tolerant spirit, is highly commendable, and is rather gain- 
ing, than losing ground, among us^ 
90 
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We suspect that « (jfreater proportion of opr populntioii 1m9^ 
loQg to some churcbi than aqy other pepplf ip the Unioa* 
This is n^ore the case with the people in the Scioto and Miami 
countries, than in any other part of the state^ perhaps, but it is 
so, generally, in all parts of it. As to talent and learning, 
we have at all times, had ft good degree of theni in the pulpit. 
Our ministers, like our lawyers, speak with a great deal ^ 
animation, otherwise, they would not be western people* They 
$p9Bk ezteibppre, mostly, but not a few of them^ speak accu^ 
rately, so that every ^atenee might be planted,, and it woul<) 
read very well. On the wholn, we feel quite pro^d*^of our 
ministers as such, as Christians, as citiseas and as men. 

.The PresbytjBrians have, in the state, about tweirty presby* 
teries as. follows, viz: 

Ham tf tl« ^Moi fltaii «C AM FnAyMMw 

Charles C. Beatty* 

Robert Dilwprtb. 

Deleter Witter. 

William Hanford* 

XenQphoo Betts^ 

Wells Andrews. 

Daniel W, Lathrop« 

Phanuel W. Warriner* 

•Ira M. Weed. 

Addison Kingsbury^. 

James Hoge, pD.LLV. 

James Culberfsour 

William Cox, 

James Rowland* *' 

Henry Van Deman* 

James Coe. 

Thomas J. Biggs, 

John P. Vandyke, 

John W. Scbtl ftt)fessor, iii 

Oxford eoUegev 
304 477 33,949. 

ThisdendmtnatioQof christians^have besides the aboy^ Haw 
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hundred aiid ^ight ordained ministers, twenty licensed fxreacfa* 
ers," besides thirteen candidates, for the ministry. Let us see^ 
three hundred and eight ministers^ and four luindred and 
sevehty'seven cfaurches, or sixty nine more churches, Uian 
preachers. 

The Methodist Episcopalians are far more numerous, than 
any other christians^ as the following statement, derived from 
the very best authority, shows. Number <^ church members, 
seVenty-^ven thousand and thirty six; two hundred and ninety 
four traveling preachprs; five hundred and sixty local preach^ 
ers, four hundred and ninety churches, in the state, fifteen dis- 
trict, and these are divided, into one hundred and thirty nine 
circuits and stations. They harve erected, at diflerent places, 
• fifty six parsonage houses for the accommodation of, the ittni- 
rant ministers. .. 

This denomination, own a large commodimis. Book room in 
Cincinnati, eighty feet, by forty-two, four stories in height, erect- 
ed on the corner of Eighth and Main streets. From this western 
boob establishment, they dififribute many thousand dollars worth 
of books, annually, into Ohio, and all the states and territories, 
west of the Alleghaniee. The present agents, of this valuable 
establishment, ieire John F. Wright and L. Swarmsted. They 
publish at this establishment, a religious periodical, called. 
" The Western Christian Advocate." And to this paper, there 
are now, eleven thousand suhscribers. C. Blliot and L. L. 
Hamline are the editors of this paper. 

FBOTESTAlrr EPISCOPAL CHVROH. 

Names of the churches; places where located, in 1834, to 
wit: 

TrimHy Church, Cohimbusi, Trinity Church, Newark, 
St. James' '^ Zanesville, St. Luke's *< Marietta 
St Paul's « Chillicothe, Trinity « Cleveland,. 
St. Peter's « Ashtabula, St. Paul's " Norwalk, 
Si. James « Bmrdman, . St. Panl's, " Mt. Vernon 
dlmai Churchy Windsor, Christ ^ Dayton, . 
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All SaintsCkiiieh, Fcnrtsmou^ Harcourt Chureb, Obmbier, 

St. Thomas^ « StXlairsviile^St James' << Batavia, 

St. Mark's ^ Mill-Creek, St^Joha's ^ OuyahogaFaUi 

St. Matthew's Church, Perry, St. James' << HanoFor, 

Christ Church, Cincinnati. St. Michael's^ Unicwville, 

St. Paul's ^ Cincinnati, St. John's « Ohio C^ty^ 

St. John's ^ Worthington, St Timothy's ^ Masiilkm, 

St. James' ^^ Piqua, St J(4m.'8 ^ Lancaster^ 

St Paul's « Steubenyille, St. Paul's ^ Utica, 

St James' " Cross-Creek, St Jude'e. ^ Mocitville, 

St. Paul's " Medina, Trinity <^ Lyme, 

St Petwf's " Delaware, Christ ^ Liverpool 

St. Peter's ^^ Mornstown, St James' ^^ Painesville, 

Grace <^ Berkshire, St Matthew's «< Ashtabula, 

St Stephea's Church Grafton, St Andrew's << Elyria, 

St. Matthew's ^< Hamilton, Trinity << Jefferson, 

StPhillip^s Church, CircleviUe, St. l^ui's *^ Greenville, 

Trinity « Troy, St John's « Wa^eman^ 

St Luke's " Granville. 

Intimately connected with Christianity, and one of its legit^ 
mate offspring, is the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, located at our 
sea^ of goveromeQt 

TSB ASYLim FpR THS DEAF Aim IN71CB, 

Is located in Columbus. Here the Deaf and Dumb are 
received, and that mental and moral cultivation is bestowed 
on them, which raises them to the occupations of society, and 
the enjoyments of social life, of which they were naturally 
deprived. It is one of those benevolent institutions, to which 
this age has given birth, apd which does honor to human 
nature.. * 

Tliis A^'lum has been in operation nearly nine years^ It 
owes its origm to the philanthropy of tl^e State legislature^ 
The present number of pupils is thirty-five; twenty-seven of 
wh<»n, are supported by the bounty of the Statcu It is an 
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rnddkiofial misfortune to many of (his class of persons, not only 
to be deaf and dumb, but poor* 

' The Asylum is managed by a bpard of Trustees, appointecl 
by the Legislature. It is at present under the inu^ediate 
superintendence of a Principal, and two Assistants. The 
expense attending a year's residence at the Asylum, is seven*- 
ty-five dollars. This sum covers all expenses at the institotion, 
except those for clothing. Pupils remain at school four or five 
years, during which time they study Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, i&c., and become able to do business for themselves. 
The system of instruction is that of the Abbe L'Epee, and per- 
fected by "his celebrated successor. Abbe Sicard. The eye is 
the avenue through which the instructor communicates with 
the minds of his pupils. Signd ar^ substituted for sounds; and 
they are found sufficiently copious and expressive, to teach 
written langague, or any*branch of education.^ 

There is now erected in the vicinity of Columbus, a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the pupils. Its dimensions on the 
ground are eighty feet by fifty. There is some land belonging 
to the Asylum, on which it is expected the male pupils will 
labor. 

In this Institution, the unfortunate Deaf and Dumb cluldren 
of our state will for a time find an <* asylum,^ and will, through 
its means, have light shed on their darkened miods^ H. N.. 
Aubbell, A. M., is the Principal. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

. iXPOBTS. 

We export, wheisit, maize, or Indian com, hemp, flour, bran, 
salt pork, beef^ bacon, feathers, hops, iron in hoUowware, and 
bars and pigs of iron; cider, apples, hay, whiskey, mill stones, 
grind stones, earthen ware, glass, cordage, cattle, horses, hogs, 
sheep, wool, boards, shingles, coal, woolen and cotton cloths, 
janei9,gun powder, printing types, cabinet ware, beer, fowls, 
.butter,cb6eae, boards,planks^ 8team boats, frames fear bouses, 
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briekflii hewn •tone, boots, dioes^ bookay paper^ mgs, Hatmi^ 
twine, tobacco, of all sorts, roanuftbctured or not maonfiictiir* 
ed^ plows, shovels; spades, potatoes, grass seed, ale, porter, 
domestic maple sugar, molasses, axes, hoes, saddles, bridlesr 
bristles, tallow, staves, printbg t^rpesand printing preset. 
The two last articles ai^ made at CUkcinnati in dlMmdance for 
oar supply, an^ ^ougfa, for the West. 

BXMAMKB. 

Of the above enumerated articles of cpmmerce, horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, beef, pork, lard, bacon^ wheat, flour, Indian 
com, and whiskey, ^rm our principal .onesy of value, and pro- 
duce, at least, a great many millions of dollars, annually^ 
equaling, and more than equaling in value, all our imports. 
This balance of trade, in our favou» at this early day, of our 
existence as a state, is but the mere dawning of a brighter 
day, when all our territory shall be filled up with such a popu- 
lation, as will naturally find their way to Ohio. Large quan- 
tities of pork and flour, are exported from the Scjoto Valley to 
Montreal, Quebec, and the Islands below the mouth of the St» 
Lawrence bay. These are seiil to feed the getters out of lum- 
ber, in the British North American provinces. For thege, we 
receive cash, in payments English, goods landed at New 
York, pay for pork in Ohio. The money comes irom New 
York an4 returns there, or buys lands in the west. 

OUB IMPOHTS, 

Consist of the productions of every country on the globe; 
and of the manufactures of every manufiurturing town in 
Europe. The oloAs d JSngland, Scodand, Ireland,. Franee 
and Germany, find their way into Ohio, and are wor^ by omr 
eitimas. England, sends us her ear^ern Wares,^ her clbtfii^ 
Liverpool china,^ her eutlery, needles and pins. France sends, 
iw hersOks, pointed eaKeoes^ watches, wines^ brandies, prints^ 
mud 'pnceimm, dwits^land sendft to us washes «id' jewelry. 
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Germany, her cloths, and glass* Hc^land sends her ^s^ pins, 
tt|id deir wares. Italy sends usher figs, currants, raisinSi 
olire oil, gewgaws and beggars. Sweeden and Russia, send 
their iron, cordage, and furs. Africa furnishes us ivory for 
the handles of oar knives, and for combs. Ceiitral Americft 
send^ her mahogany wood to make our tables, chairs and 
bureaus. - 

We use the teas of China, her porcelains and silks* We 
have the wares of Japan, the coffee of Java ahdof Mocha— -of 
Brazil, of Cuba, and the West Indian isled— ^their stigar also. 
We have the spices of the East Indian'islands, and the cocoa nuts 
of the islands of the Austral Asians—their tortmse shell, and 
their pine apples.— We use the oil and bones of the whales of 
the arctic oceans, about each pole. 

We use the furs of the Northwest coasts of America. We 
use the skins, and fur of the seals of the far southern islands 
of the Pacific ocean, and the tins of Banda, and of England. 
We have in our Cincinnati Museums, specimens of nearly 
every mineral, and of every animal in the world. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama furnish us with cotton 
and sugar. We import lead from Chtlena and Du Buque— furs, 
skins and peltries from the Rocky Mountainsy and send them 
our productions in return. 

We import the manufactures of our own eastern states- 
glass, and the manufkctures of iron from Pittsburgh--8hoes 
and leather from all the cities, east of us-^their cotton and 
woolen goods — their fishes, and all sorts of manufactured ar- 
ticles^, either of wood, iroA or steel. Paints, dye stuffs, drugs 
and niedicines are imported* We fbed our eastern brethren, 
and they clothe us, and they send us medicines to keep us in 
health, or cure us, when sick, so that we can furnish them 
with meat and bread to eat, and horses to ride on, or be drawn 
along by, in their carriages, on their roads. ' 

We build steamers fbr Louisiana, ]Vfississippi, and Alabama, 
liM they s^hd us sugar and cotton in return. W\e send e9,\n* 
net ware to the west, northwest and 8outb«'*0o of whiskey,* 
flour^ pork, dried fruits, &c. 
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Thi0 Irade and cpnaBerce-^this interckange of prodactiona 
kdep up, a coDstaut intercourse' between men, render them ac- 
tive, enterprising and industrious, promote their heatth^ com- 
fort and happiness. This constant intercourse,, is a bond of 
union, which may no one, ever burst asunder. Mutual inter- 
course produces, mutual dependence, mutual profit an^ mutual 
firiendship. May these forever be continued to us and our 
posterity, to our eastern brethren, and. their descendants. 

This constant intercourse, trade and commerce, will require 
all the energies, of ourselves, and of all our neighbors to be in 
constant exercise to improve all the meand of tran^rtation, 
now in operation; to create new modes of conveyance; 
new roads, new canals and rail roads, passing through the 
state, and, to and from it, so as to make Ohio, what it should 
he, the point at which, all the travel to and from the western 
states, should centre. 

Our trade should be extended more and morei, nortii and 
souths to Montreal, and especially, to New Orleans and 
Texas. The northern tirade will build up our cities located 
along Lake Erie, and the'southern trade, render wealthy and 
populous, our towns along the Ohio river. Canada needs our 
beef, pork and flour, and we want British gopds, Britbh sove- 
reigns and guineas. ,. 

The amount of our productions, for exportation, will for a 
long time to come, increase annually, as our numbers increase ; 
and new markets should be sought for them. 

Foreign goods can frequently be purchased in Montreal 
cheaper than in New York city, and our merchants should 
visit Montreal, in the autumn, and ascertain where they can 
buy the best and the cheapest goods. 

Canada will forever, to a certain extent, be a good mart for 
our agricultural productions. So will Western New York be 
one for our grain. 

All the lower Mississippi country will always purchase 
their flour and provisions, from the people north of them. 
Texas^will soon 9pen a market for our floor and manufoctured, 
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avticlefii Una trade will be more and itiore rftlaable as dlat 
country fills up with people^ 

Why do our merchants when from home in quest of goods 
b\iy ip New York, domestic goods, which are produced in 
Rhode Island dnd Massachusetts? The New Yorker puitha-^ 
ses them at the east and puts his profits on them. Why should 
Ohio pay these pr(^ls? The article of fish^ a great ietmount 
of which we consume annudly^ should always be boqght in 
Boston or even farther eastwards The savings in the pur^ 
chase of these things in Massachusetts Und RfaKxle Island^ 
would in a few years^ amount to a million of dollars. Why 
not add this million to our wealth? Why not go to l^ontreal 
and obtain our English cloths, and order them home, and 
then rapidly proceed to Boston and Providence and procure 
their pi'oductions^ and return to Ohioy through New ITork, 
Philadelphiia and Pittsburgh^ and there complete the ase(^<^ 
mentsl 

Our trade to the south is vefy important to us, and is daily 
increasing in amount and value. Our cotton, sugar^ coffee 
and spice are bitmght to us fkon thesoutL When we have 
more bouses established in New Orleans, Tampico^ Cuba and 
St. Domingo, more of our production^ will there be sold, con- 
sumed and p&icl for, in the produotioiis d* those regions. Stoam- 
ers^ such ad navigate lake Erie^ digged with tall masts, carry- 
ing sails would best siiit the navigation of the Gulf of Mexico^ 
The pec^Ie of Ohio can build and navi^e them from island 
to island, and from port ^o port,* extending our conlmerce, and 
enriching our citiasens. Our cc^ee, our cotton and sugar 
should be parchftsed by us. on the sftot, wh^te they are pro- 
duced< 

Our commerce on the upper lakes should be increased an^ 
nuallyj and those seas covered with our sails. 

The fisheries on those lakes, ought to contribute at least a 
million of dollars^ worth of fish annually to this state. 

All these extensions of our trade a:nd navigation will in- 
crease our manu&ctuiesj and c^en new outlets^ for our agii* 
40 
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cultural products. Tbey will extend and increase the nunn 
ber of our yards, for building ships. They will demand more 
iron, more founderies, for making machiliery for steanfers, 
and more men to labor in these factories. Theito meti wMI 
need clothes to cover them, and food to support them and tlveir 
families^ 

The trade, navigation and fisfaerieto of (he Upper lakes, 
ought, at no distant day, to support one odilliim of our citizens 
living on the shore, and near it, of lake Erie. Another mil" 
lion might easily be supported by the trade, navigation and 
manufactures connected with the western rivers. Tetf milflcms 
more could easily find a support, and full and profitable enn 
ployment, in the interior of this state, on their farms, in their 
shops, offices, stores and factories of all sorts. The valley of 
the Mississippi, the largest one on the globe, contains ample 
space in addition to the Upper lakeSj for us, in which, to mOve 
about and act. In this large theatrci we should be the actor?. 
On these boards the people of the East nULy be as they plettse, 
either the actors or the audience. 

Laying aside the figure, their ptoduciiofts will be tery diA 
ferent fronlours^ and will not compete with us, in sHy fnfarkel. 
Ours, consisting of food for the planter and his laborei^, of 
hay and horses to eat it, o£ cotton bagging, and gins to clean 
his cotton^ c^ boilers and steam engines, with which to mami- 
&cture his Qugar^ will not comp^e with Maine, with het iee 
and tripeA packed in it, of fishes^ either fire^ or salted, of 
lumber, such as boards spars and staves. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island may cany their cloths 
and their fishes, and Connecticat her wooden clocks, but Ohkr 
will not be in their way* 
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Commercial Bank, Cinciiuiati, Jan. 4, 1836 
Fianklin Ban)^ do. do. 

I/afayette Bank, do. do. 

OluoLiftandTru8tCo.,do. January, 183& 



Ifiami FzportingCo., do. Oct 17, 1836 

Total of Cincinnati banks, 

On or near the Ohio river: 

Columbiana Bank, New Lisbon, 
Far. and Mech. Bk. Steubenville, Jan. 6,1836 
Belmont Bai^ St. Oairsville, Jan. 5, 1836 
Bank of Marietta, Marietta, do. 
Scioto Bank, Por^mouth, January 7, 1836 

FgUeyoftheMutkingumi 

Far. Bank of Canton. Canton, Jan. 4, 1836 
Bank of Massillon, Massillon, do. 
Bank of Wooster, Wooster, do. 

Bank of Zonesville, Zaneaville, Jan. 8, 1836 
Bank of Muskingum, Putnam, Jan. 1, 1836 

yaUeyqfiheSeioto: 

Franklin Bank of Columbus, Columbus, 
Clinton Bank, Columbus, January 4, 1836 
Bank of Circleville, Circieville, Jan. 1, 1836 
Lancaster Bank, Lancaster, Jan. 25, 1836 
Bk. of Mt. Pleasant Mt. Pleasant, Jan. 4, 1 83f 
Bk. of ChiUicothe, ChiUicothe Dec. 23, 183^ 

FaUejf of the Miami: 

Orbana Banking Co. Urbana, Jan. 5, 1836 
Bank of Xenia, Xenia^ December 8, 1835 
Dayton Bank, Dayton, December 21, 1835 
Bank of Hamilton, HamUtoi^ Jan. 12, 1836 

On or near Lake Erie: 

Western Reserve Bank, Warren, Jan. 9, 1836 
Bank of (reauga, Painesville, Dec. 7, 1835 
Com. Bk. of L. Erie, Cleveland, Jan. 15, 1836 
Bank of Cleveland, do., Jan. 4, 1836 
Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk, Nov. 30, 1836 
Bank of Sandusky, Sandusky, Jan. 1, 1836 

Total of 31 banks and 1 branch 
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•TATB OP ABKlCm/nmEy rRICB OF LAXrVB, P1I0VI8I098 ANB tABOR^ 

The state of agriculture has improved greasy within a few 
years past. There are farms in the vicinity of all our larger 
townS| in a good state of cultivation, and our fanners every 
where, either have already, or soon will have good substan*- 
^ial houses, barns and out houses^ These are not only com*- 
modious and substantial but sometimes even elegant. In New 
Connecticut, almost every farmer has an elegant dwelling 
house. In that part of the state, we see more framed than 
brick houses ; in some parts, though, brick houses predominate^ 
In the remainder of the state, brick is preferred as the cheap*- 
est| most durable and best. The materials for brick are near 
the spot when they are needed; the wood to make fuel, and 
burn them, needs to be cleared off, and the farmer and his 
sons can make the brick without hiring any of the work done, 
Within a very few years, after the farmer had settled dowii 
in the woods, we generally see around him a well fenced, well 
cultivated farm, with good buildings, and a good orchard comr 
ing forward. In a few more years his children will be grown 
up, married and settled on farms of new land like the one on 
which they were brought up. Thus the forest recedes before us, 
and a highly cultivaited country smiles far and wide around u^^ 

Farmers in parts of New Connecticut, in Washington cotrii;- 
ty, and along the upper part of the Scioto country have, du^ 
ring twenty years past, turned their attention to dairies and 
the manufacture of cheese. The business has been profitable, 
but enongh is not made yet for our own consumption. 

The apple tree jjourishes in all parts of the state, and cider 
is so abundant S9me years, as tp seH for only one dollar a 
barrel. Many apples are carried down the Ohio river to New 
Orleans, and thc^ lower country. , 

The price of land varies from one dollar and twenty-five 
cents, to one hundred dollars an acre. 

The price of labor is fifty per cent, higher than in the Atr 
Ian tic states, and provisions ajre about ^y per cpntf cheaper 
ii^uin there. 



\ 
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Mdchasscs of all ^orts get Ugfaer wages, and where they 
settle in towns, as they mostly do, they get rich in foinc years, 
if they are industrious, and well understand their business; 

Laborers by the day, month or job, can always get employ- 
ment, hi^ wages and proitapt pa3rment, in cash, on our publie 
works«*-our roads and canals. It wiH continue to be so for 
ages, because this etate will never cease to improve die coun- 
try by canals aad roads. £very dollar kud out thus, by the 
state, will pay an interest that will forever make it the duty 
of the state, to proceed in her internal improvements. So 
that any young man in the East, who wishes to become a good 
substantial fanner, may come to Ohio, get empl<^rment, buy 
a fimn, pay f<x it, own and improve it, and be an independent 
citizen of this great and growing state. 

Manures have been but little used yet, in this state. Such 
is the natun^ fertility of die soil| that farmers have neglect- 
ed to make use of their manure. Compost is unknown to our 
farmers, and plaster of Paris is, as yet, but little used. That 
many parts of Ohio wouk) be the better for manure we doubt 
dot, nor do we doubt but that when the lands lire more worn 
by cultivation, that muiure will be used by farmers.* The 
best soil is doubtless one that contain^ sand enough in its com- 
positkm to pr^ent its baking or becoming hard* after a rain, 
and which also contains clay enough in it, to retain sufficient 
moisture. That our hilly region, whope soil is composed of 
such materials as die^e, possesses within itself a mineral rich- 
ness, scarcely equaled any where else, is certain; hence, all 
our hilly region has deceived eveiy one, almost, who saw it 
covered with a forest. Such lands are corning into high re- 
pute for farms; and whole counties, once deemed poor,* are set^ 
lling rapidly, and will continue to do so for a long time to 
come. Their soil is as good for grain, especially wheat, as 
!^y portions of the state, formerly supposed to be preferable^ 
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THB SAIICfO OF HOOt, BOBSBI AND CATTLE. 

In these branches of a farmer^s business, our people hay« 
very wjeli succeeded. In- a country which produces so easily 
and so abundantly, all the grains and griuBses, on which such 
animals subsist — ^where there is so little winter for which to 
provide— where the snow lies only a few days, at a time, and 
then is not over tliree or four inches in depth, all the domes* 
tic animals c^ be supported with ease, on the abundance of 
food which this country furnishes.. Formerly, vast droves of. 
bogs were driven every year over the mountains, but since 
our canab are made— since the steam boat moves on the Ohi<^ 
Mississippi and the lake, our people kill their hogs at home, 
salt them and carry them off in barrels, either to New Or* 
leans, or to Cleveland, thence, to Montreal and Quebec, or 
to New Yoric. Horses are still sent off i& droves to markeW 
either to the east or to the south. 

So of our cattle, they are fottened and driven, sometime^ 
all the way to Boston to market. The value of all these ev 
ports we do not know^ nor have we the roeana of knowings 
but it -amounts to millions of ddlars annually, for our cattle, 
hogs, horses, mules and sheep. Great pains have been taken 
to improve ^le breeds of all these animals, and companies 
have repeatedly sent all the way to England to get better 
hogs, horses and cattle. The evident improvement of the 
whole breed, shows thi^ those who have done these things, are 
public bene&ct(Hrs. 

Tops STATIB OP THE< FBISS. 

In 1435, John Gutenburgh of Mentz, was carrying on a law 
suit, in Strasburgh, with a burgher of the place last mention- 
ed, one Drizen, about a copying machine, which Gutenburgh 
had invented. 

That copying machine was a psirtiko prbb, which has 
done more for mankind than any other invention. By this 
AMchine of Gutenburgh^ mind can move mindsi and render 
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tarth, mij fire, water, aye^ efven imnaiense tracts of space, far 
as the telescope can discern, tributaiy to man^s comfort, 
knowledge and happiness^ Aided by Gutedburgh^s Copying 
machine, every new idea, useful to mankind, soon crosses 
every «ea and every ocean, and finally, pervades every part 
of our habitable globe^ It was this copying machine that 
enabled Martin Luther to spread his doctrines over Christen- 
dom, and to assert the rights of conscience^ and the liberty of 
speaking and writing our opinions, upon all matters in religion, 
science, politics and literaturoi This machine has prostrated 
error, wherever it has had free scope. It is the friend of 
genuilie liberty^ of justice, of humaii happiness and human 
glory* Through the aid of this machine, the scriptures have 
been spread, are spreading, and will continue to do so, until 
^e light of the gospel shall shine on all lands, enlighten all 
aations, and render all men happier and better. Happy will 
it be fi)r mankind, if the Press continues to be unshackled, as 
it now i», in this country. May those who use it, never., de- 
scend to licentiousness — to the servility of panders, for the 
Bien in power, nor become the tools of aspiring demagogues, 
either in church or states The Press multiplies copies of 
books, and renders them cheap,* and accessible to all read- 
ers* Ideas beget ideas, which are the parents of others, in 
endless progression^ One invention leads to other inventions, 
enabling man to overcome time and space, and turn to his 
use and benefit all the elements. He conquers the whole 
world, rendering useful to him earth, ocean, air, and every 
plant and every animal* He is > enabled to make the very 
stars in the deepest vault of the far blue heavens usefbl .to 
him* And whether he travels back, down the long lapse of 
ages past, or rise on the wings of his enrapttired imagination, 
and fly into the most distant regions of, futurity^ his wandef- 
i&gs may be all recorded by a pen, and by the Press circula- 
ted all over the world, and theur remembrance be perpetuated 
forever. 

•Two hundred yeuiacjD a Mew Teotanieot coit two biaidnd dollut^ 
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In this way^ he may be said to overcome death itself be-' 
cause bis thouffhts are immortaL They li¥e to eittoble, t9 
aqimate^ and bless mankind. The spirit pf an aaUiorwill fbi^ 
ever hover ai^cNwd, and take possession of the inmost souls of 
his readers. Kingdoms^ states^ and empires, may rise^ floikr* 
ish^ decline, fall, and . be almost forf^ottoa^ in the dim distance 
of oblivious etd^ while (be inspirations of the man of ^enh» 
remain green^ flourishing/ and entire^ uninqrauared and indes^ 
tructible. 

May those who conduct the Press, elevate thehr ideas into 
pure regions of tbpught, and fly, odways there^ To them, in* 
a very special manner^ are committed the future destinies of 
mankind.. They are the lights of the world— *shiaingy not for 
themselves, but for the whole human family. By the aid of 
these lights, all can see, their several paths tbnmgh life. As 
these lights increase in number and brightness, metf will see 
clearer, farther, and better all around them^aUover the world, 
until time shall end^ Until then, may the Press be fi^ypiure, 
and useful. ^ ; 

The first newspaper ever printed northwest of the Ohio 
river, was issued at CiQcinnati on the 9th of November, 17d3, 
by William MaxwelL It was entitled <* Tbm Oiomifsi, ot 
tRE NobthwbsteH]^ TERiiiToitT''-<^its motto, ^Open to aU 
partiesj hut influenced by none.^ This paper^ after changing 
its name aiid owner, in 1796, was coritinucMi until l^QO. 

,In the autumn of 1810 The Western Spy was commenced 
by Captain Joseph Carpenter and Ephtaim Morgan^ It eon* 
tihued to be published by them undl the death- of Captain Car« 
penter, in t*ebruary 1814* It passed through varions owifen^. 
hands until its title was changed into the National Republioan, 
whicb name it still bears. It is priilted by James H^ Locker 
and edited by Charles "R* Ramsay Jisquhre* It is published 
weekly, tri-weekly and daily* 

The two oldest papers in Cincinnati afe puUidied at 
large establishments, and have a considerable influence on the 
public min4. Soon after the stote constitution went into ope- 
wthUs J^tt W. &owii estaUisbed h paper at Cinciniiati: It 
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wa3 printed by fais son, gaiaauel J. Brown, called tire Liberty 
KalL It is now tbe Gazette and Liberty Hall, edited by 
Cfaarles Hammond^ Esquire. It is the oddest and largest news* 
paper eetabiishment in the state. It is published daily, tri- 
weekly and weekly* 

To trace the rise of each newspaper establishment in every 
town of any importance in' the State, would be needless ; but 
we content ourselves with a few remarks. At Columbus the 
seat of Goyenwnent, Bhilo H. Olmsted, published the ^'Wes- 
tern Intelligencer," commenced in March, 1813< Without 
changing its ownei*, it became the «*Columbus Gazette'^ in 
1818, and is now the "Ohio State Jourhal," published by 
Scott ^ Wright. There h^d been before this time two news- 
^pers established in Chillicothe, where tbe ancestor of the 
poet WyUis, and Joseph S. Cdlins, now of Washington city^ 
published a pap^r, under the old Territorial Government.^ 

All the first papers printed in Ohio were small ones, and 

badly printed. The most of the presses and types first used in 

Chip, were old <5ast off ones, in the east, with a few new job 

tyf^s to each establishment. The change within the last 

twenty y^ars, in all respects, as it regards the art of Printing 

in this state, is, highly gratifying to our state pi'ide. We have 

BOW, at least, one hundred newspapers, published weekly, in 

the state. Many of them are as large as any in the east-^ 

nine of them are daily ones — ^several twice a week; — and we 

kav« twefnty establishments for printing books, in which they 

are printeid handsomdy^ as well as bound well.' Our printing 

preiE(6es ate made in Ohio, and the types are cast here. Our 

pajp€frs «Lre iw* only handsomely printed on good paper, which 

is also aiade in the state, but they are edited very ably, espe- 

cioUy when the interests of Ohio are endangered from any 

quarter. On all such occasions, those who stand on the watch- 

UPtmt of liberty wiB ably do their duty to then: fellow-citizei|B 

ctfOhio* 

■ ' ■ 41 ■ ■ • " ■ ' 
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BENSTOLEIfT 80CIBTXEB. 

During this last period of our History, thei^o have t^rung^ 
up, into existence, three societies which have state societies 
and state officers, with branches of them, in many, if not most 
of the bounties. From their influence and importance, our 
duty in the station which we have assumed, does not pennit u? 
to let them pass by us, without a few remarks. Not belonging 
io any one of them, and having never supported or opposed 
them, we feel no personal interest in them. We are peffeetly 
aware of the delicacy of the subjects, which wo are about to 
iiotice, but our duty, must be so far done, as to state, that we 
have organised in Ohio, first, an Ohio Tjbhperancb Sooibtt, 
which meets annually, at the seat of Government. It has been 
in operation several years, and, it had a paper devoted to it* 
views. It has changed already, to a considerable extent, a 
custom of keeping spiritous liquors in every family^ which 
were formerly urged upon friends, when they called to pay 
visits. It has, to a great degree, banished distilled spirits from 
the table at dinner. This society has operated on the higher 
classes of the community, and banished spirits from some, indeed 
many steam boats, canal boats and public inns. Thus much 
it has done. It ha&been conducted wisely, and has prosperedv 
It is no long;er fashionable to drink spiritsas it once wasy and 
lawyers and physicians rarely drink any thing, strongisr than 
wtLter. In some towns^ little has been effected by (he society, 
but, on the whole, a reformation is effected^ Many have refop- 
Uned who once drank to excess^ and thousands of the rising 
generation, are saved from ruin by being educated not to taste 
distilled liquors. The subject has been discussed in all law* 
ful ways, but has found no opposition to its full, fair, and fire^ 
discussion. . ^ 

Could the practice of distilling grain be altogether aboHsdied, 
a vast amount of money, time, and labor, would be savedy cmd 
much human misery would be prevented. The money, time 
aii4 labor would be turned to some useful purposes. As 800& 
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as a iempcraie legislatare is elected, in any one of the states, 
penal enactments may be passed, to punish, as a crime, the 
drinking of spirits, or at least the sale of them in ^uch state. 



THE COLONIZATION SOCXETir. 



f' 



la a National Society ; Ohio has a state branch of it, and 
the counties have auxiliaries. Having very few free blacks, in 
(be state for it to operate upon, little has been done here by it. 
In other words^ having nothing to do, it has done nothing. 

But another state society and its numerous branches, have 
excited highly, the public mind, and called forth expressions, 
on boiik sides of the question in dispute, not always ip strict 
accordance with truth and propriety; This is the Abolition) 
or Anti Slatbbt Socxett. The first society of this kind, 
the parent of all others, in this Union, was established in Phi- 
^delphia, about fifty years since, and Doctor Benjamin Frank- 
lin was its first presidents Its object was to protect and 
defend those who were unjustly held in slavery. Washington, 
J«^K3rson9 Patrick Henry, aod, the most distinguished men in 
Virginia, highly approved of it under their own hands, in letters 
addres3ed by them to its thrice illustriousfoui^der. This society 
wisely moVed forward operating beneficially, and opposed by 
none. But some few years , since, things took a difierent 
turn, in which Ohio had nothing to do, and it belongs not to our 
histCHry. Finally, a few societies were founded here, mostly, we 
believe, by persons immigrating into this, from slave-holding 
states, r A few rems^rks on the jotig'm of this society in Ohio, 
its views, tendency and persecutions seem io us to belong to, 
our history and cannot be dispensed with by its author. We 
do liot make facts, but m^ely relate events,, which we would 
sometimes rejoice were they otherwise. Thus situated, and 
compelled to spieak, what we believe to be the truth, offend 
whom it may, we proceed in our remark9, on the society, and 
likewise, oh its sensitive and bitter opponents, This society 
is of very recent origin in thid state, dating, no furthej* bacJ^. 
Omn February 1834. 
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ha objects so fkr as we know them, are io prevent slavery 
£r^m sfireacling into this states to induce great nujnbers who 
own slaves in the states south of us, to set them free, and^ 
«end them to Airica.. These slaves-holders live in Ohio, but 
own slaves in the south- These are the objects of the socier 
ty. The friends of Uie society disavow all interference with 
slaves and slave-holders out of this sUOe, These are views 
not inconsistent with our duty to our neighbors. The tenden- 
cy- of the doctrines, of the society, when kept within the pate 
c^ prudence, and so long as the society originally founded b^ 
Franklin and the friends in Philadelphia is fi^lowed as an exr 
ample, Washington, Jefferson and the patriots of ^eir day, if 
now living would not raise any objection to them. The anti- 
slavery society in Ohio, in May 1837, contained 213 auxiliary 
societies, and 17,353 members. Its persecution^ have consist- 
ed in being interrupted in their meetings, sometimes, and ia 
having their press distroyed in Cincinnati by -a mob. 'Hiese 
outrages will not be repeated. To sustain themselves in their 
controversy, both parties, to the question, for slavery or afttir 
elavery, have boldly appealed to the bible, as the authority on 
which they rely. They have brought forward the example and 
precepts of our Savior and his apostles. Sitting in judgment 
on the ease we proceed to examiBe the law and the testimony, 
impartially, fuHy and fairly, before we enter any firial judgr 
ment. First, then, as to our Savioi^s example and precepts. 
He was by birth, a Jew, and his moUier, brothers^ dstenB aod 
all those with whom he associated as near and dear tohin^ wero 
Jews. Both parties, have said, that there w^e no slaves in 
Judea at that time ! This is not true^ The entire nation was 
in a slavery of the worst kind, that any whole n^ion could 
endure! they were all slaves, and they were taxed andoppresr 
fled by the Romans, whose legions were every where station^dy 
and used as instruments of oppr<?ssioa by the civil officersi. 
Their rulers, civil and military, were all appointed to office, by 
the Roman emperor at Rome. The Jews bad, in fact two goisr 
emments to support, at the samo time{ their own eccUsiantir 
cal government^ and that of the coafi^uqrors. Well^|J|m0 iituar 
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ted, what did our Savior say ? He said, *' render unto Caesar, 
the thidgs that ai^ Caesar's, and ^^ linto God, the things that 
are God'fl." And why did he so teach the Jews? He shall 
answer that question for us* ^^My kingdom is not (^ this 
wdrld.^' He intended to alK>w, that his religion ought not to 
connect itself, in anywise, with the state^ Any nat^ion who 
connects these two things, religion and politics, may have ever 
80 much religion, hut it is not Christianity, but the reverse of it. 
Our Saviour, though, laid down this law as an nniversal rule 
of action, forever to govern the world: ^' Do unto others ai& ye 
would they should do unto you." 

We next open Paul's letter to the Ephesi^ns, and thence 
read " servants be obedient unte them that are your master?^ 
according to the flesh, in fo(lir emd trembling; in singleness of 
heart as unto Christ.'* We will next read what he says to the 
masteratof these servants : '^^ And ye masters, do ye the same 
thing unto th^m, forbearing threatening, knowing that yaw 
master, is ^.Iso in heaven, neilJier is there respect ai persons 
with him.'" 

We next read what the same apostle says in hia letter to the 
O)lo8sians : '< servanjtsobey i9 all things, yourmasters acecmling 
to the flesh, not with eye service, but as unto God." Tomastera 
he says : "Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal, knowing tba^t ye have a Master in heaven.'^ We 
next proceed to read what Peter sa^s in his first letter 2nd 
chapter, 16th verse and onward ; " Servants be subject to your 
masters, with all fear ; not only the good and gently, but also 
the froward. For this is thank worthy, if a man for con* 
science towards God, endure grief, suffering, wrongfully." 

Two inferences from these authorities present themselves, on 
a first vijBw; first, th^t slavery is at best, fx hard and painful 
condition ; secondly, but nevertheless, provided a master gov- 
erns his slaves, equitably, justly, and on christian principles, 
Ike may be a good christian, inherit eternal life, and not be 
condemned, merely for holding slaves. And, we may add, 
;Uiat the duties pf servants and masters, are clearly pointed oul 
Igr ^ apoe^s. Peter's tetter was addressed to the fitrangeii 
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thoughout PontuS) Galatia, Cappadocray Asia [Minor,] and 
Bythlnia. These provinces, were the great slave marts, the 
Pennsylvania Avenues, the Georgetowns and Alexandnas of 
the ancient world. But, we have not yet done with Paulas 
conduct, precepts and example, as thpy respected masters and 
servants. Paul had left his Ephesian church in tears, when 
they fell on his neck and kissed him, and had gone to Jerusalem 
where he had been arrested andcondemn^ for being a christian, 
from which judgement, he appealed to Caesar himself, Paul 
being a Roman citizen. He had jailed to Rome, to await hts 
trial, and was in jail. Onesimus, a servant of Philemon, 
ran off from his master, and had arrived at Rome likewise. Here 
while Paul was in prison, this servant was converted by the apos- 
tle's preaching. To Paul, Onesimus confessed his faults, and 
that he had grievously wronged his master. 
' We do not find the wrongs specifically set forthj but there 
were wrongs done to the mastei* by Onesimus. Paul being 
in jail, had great need of the services of Onesimus^ but learn- 
ing the exact circumstances, from the servant of his flight 
from his master, and the wrongs done him ; the apostle wrote 
a letter to Philemoh by Onesimus, and sent him back to his 
old master. lYc^^<^^9 ^^^ ^^^ about to travel the same 
route, as far as Colosse, became a fellow traveler, and the 
two, jointly carried a letter from Paul, to the Colossians. 
These epistles thus sent, we proceed to examine. To« the 
Colossians, the apostle writes, as he had to Ephesus, in relation 
to masters and servants, holding the same language, almost 
wprd for word. He reminds Philemon of the new rela- 
tion which now subsists between him and his servant; that 
now they are brothers. Does Pad threaten Philemon with 
everlasting perdition, unless he instantly emancipates his 
slave? No, he does not threaten him at all, but he prefers 
a request, though, very pressingly too, that Philehaon would 
set his servant free, and that if he did so, to charge Paul, in 
account with him, all the sums out of which, Onesimus had, in 
any wise wronged him, and he, Paul, would pay them, on de- 
mand- This ezampljB of the apostle of the Gentiles, should 
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Qever be lost on us in Ohio, in all similar cases/ These pre- 
cepts of Christ and his apostles, these admonitions to masters 
and servants, in all the passages above quoted or refeirred to^ 
leo^ve us in no doubt as to our duty, in such cases^ 

All .our preceding remarks are intended, jn part at leasts for 
immediate . abolitionists. But we now proceed to say ^n)e 
things for the serious consideration of their opponents. They 
have said a thousand times over aud over, <<that in the funda- 
mental law of this nation, our constitution, the right to own 
slaves id secured to them^" Being thus secured they add, 
^Hhat being so inserted in that instrument, their right is of too 
sacred a nature^ to be at all, discussed, in public or private.^' 
We ,now proceed to examine this allegation in their declara- 
tion, and their proofs under it*7-the coi^stitution^ That in- 
strument does not profess to be perfect in itself, and therefore 
contains provisions, for its amendment by the people, to pro- 
niote whose happiness, it professes to have first been made. 
This amendment can never be made whhout discussion, with- 
out pul)lic meetiiigs, without consultation, and without the aid 
of the pressi The liberty of speech and of the press is se- 
cqred to us, one and all, by the same constitution. But the 
friends of slavery say that th§ir right to hold slaves is. of too 
sacred a nature to admit of being discussed in public or pri- 
vate, orally or through the press. Let us look at this most ex- 
traordinary proposition. We ^U profess to believe that the 
Bible Contain^ the, law of God, and that itself is the wdrd of 
God. We all know that the law of God^ that the word of God, 
and even the attributes of the Deity himself, are discussed 
every day in the year, in public, orally ttnd througi^ the press; 
and yet no man dare deny our right to discuss dl these mat- 
ters in all these ways. Is our constitution more sacred than 
the Bible? more sacred thaij the Deity himself? The proposi- 
tion id so prieposterous, thtit we need say no more on that sub' 
ject, perhaps, but let us state the case once more^ in a plain 
way* The slaves themselves, either have not, or they have 
immortal souls and aro really human beings! Firsts if the 
allies bave no siouls, then they are on a par with horsosi hogs^ 
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mu^s and cattle. In that case a public itiiectiBg got up tofim 
a aociety, an '^Oluo agricultural society ,^^ to go and purohaM 
these brutes with the tfUeatkm of turning them into ^bm pn» 
ries of Illinois^ to feed, would be coosidered law&l and praka 
worthy, and no mob would assail the meeting with stones and 
brick bats. But suppose, secondly, tfaiat these slaves are hu^ 
man beings, and have immortal souls to save. Have plMkn-^ 
thr'^pists no right to assemble 'quietly and consult on the beet 
means of saving from perdition, these millions of human be-^ 
ings? lliey certainly have such a right and may exercise it 
when, where, and as they please, u^ider our constituttjon, wkh^ 
out a single obstacle being thrown in their way, by any inaii 
or combination of men, under the whole heavens. Wherii 
would the world have been now, had not the liberty of speech 
and of the press been freely and fearlessly used to'ealightetft 
mankind! Wo airawer that they would bo groping still in 
papal darkness, monkish ign<Mrance aiki superstition. Tbe]^ 
would be now bowing in reverence bef<ve iddhi, or on: ^ir 
knees before the shin bone of some worthless saint I Tes, so 
we should be at this (ky, but for free discussion, and the prestf 
of JodN GirrTEKBtrBotf , of Mentz. Away then^ with doc-; 
trines and practices which tend to throw us back into the 
gloom of the dark agesa lliofO who c^>pose all discussion of this 
or any other matter, ought to know, that the Uberrty of Bpeak^ 
ing and writing, and publishing orir opinrons freely^ are using 
means to pull away from beneath it, the main pillar on which 
our whole fabric trf* civil and religious liberty refits. 'Hius v^ 
dermined and deprived of its only suppoi^ing pillar^ the whble 
splendid dome will fall on us all who sit beneath its spacioua 
roof, and We shall be crushed by its weight. 

Another suggestion is. presented to those who raise riots wmA 
mobs,4o prevent discussi<in. Such peraoos osight to ksow^ 
that when the Creator made man, he gave him two &cul^ 
ties of the bouI, among others: «a natural love of justice)''- 
«tfd <<a sympathy with the afflicted.^ Yei, He gave man mw 
&Amt famihy, that of a lov« of himsd^ and a dispositiiCRi «£»<!•- 
fend and prot^t himself. These ave all &cakl^ of eiwry 
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kmmxi soul) and dl these Acuities rise xj^ agaikist p^rseeutk^ 
and oppression. Ev^ry riot, mob and disttirbance of peaciea- 
bte people assembled for deliberation on slavery or anti-slavery, 
add to the number of the friends of anti-slavery in this state. 
Nominally we have now very few mcMre than seventeen, thou- 
sand members of this anti-slavery society; but let one man be 
killed by a mob, as E. P. Lovejoy was, at Altbn, Illinois, fbt 
belonging to this society; printing or circulating its books, 
newspapers or pamphlets: or if another press is destroyed in 
€yh\o by a mob, because used or owned by this anti-slavery so^ 
ciety, and we know that thirty thousand new members would 
instantly join this society in Ohio. A few more such mob^ 
following afterwards, and this state government in all itiii 
branches, would be in the hands of the anti-shivery society. 
So beware. 

We care comparatively little about the liberty erf* the slave, 
but we do seriously care about preserving our own freedom; 
and our citizens are determined to preserve it against all sorts 
of violence, come from whence that violence may-^whetheit 
from domestic or foreign foes. If any man or combination of 
men, assail any public meeting (peaceably assembled, and 
conducting its proceedings) with missile weapons, he or they 
who thus assail the tneeting, would be tried for the offence, 
sentenced to a dungeon and be in one, within two hours after 
the commission of the crime. Thig is Ohio now, and so may 
it remain forever, under the dominion of the laws and the 
constitution. 

Drawing a circle around Columbus, as k centre, large 
enough to contain one hundred thousand pec^le within 
the territory included in the bounds of the circle, and 
there are within such a circle but two anti-slavery societies, 
with less than seventy members in both of them! Why 
are there so few members among such a population? We an^ 
swer, these societies and their members nieet as Often as they 
please, ixrhere they please, stay there as long as they please, 
tdi^d 8^ ahd do, wr^e print and publish what they please, and 
42 
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no one inteiferes either with them or with what they de« S0 
far as this state is concerned, the great mass of this society 
are the most quiet, peaceable and unoffending christians, be- 
loved add respected by all who know them. 

There is a sensitiveness among the friends of slavery, 
which we cannot understand. Any discussion on this subject 
in Ohio cannot reach their slaves and render them aneasy. 
That is absolutely impossible. What then can be the reason 
of all this madness, about this discussion? It may be that, 
possibly, although bur discussions mi|^t never reach the slave?, 
yet they might reach the masters of them, and induce Uiem 
to push slavery south, and below Yirginia^and Kentucky, and 
thereby prevent Ohio from draining these states of all: their 
young men; the lifcy the enterprise And energy of those 
states. These friends of slavery in the south, and friends to 
lis, may naturally suppose, that had Rufus Putnam and his 
associated settled on the soil of Virginia, on the 7th of April 
1788,.and had that state been then a vast wilderness, filled 
with Indians and wild beasts, and ]the. settlers being under 
precisely the same law which following as a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night, they journeyed into this vast forest;^ 
that instead of Ohio, had Virginia been the region in which 
they had settled, that vast state with its rich mines c^ iron 
cure, of coal and of gold S with its vast water power descending 
from the Alleghanies in never failing abundance, in a million 
of streams; with its towering forest^ so near the sea coast; ita 
pure mountain air, the purest which ever was breathed by 
human beings; with its broad, deep and splendid rivers, 
unrivaled by any others in the world; with its lofly moun- 
tains and low vales, and with an extent of latitude, aided by 
altitude or depression equal to eight degrees of latitude; 
our opposers of the anti-slavery society may suppose, we say, 
that had Rufus Putnam apd his pilgrims settled in Virginia, 
on the same day pn which they did in Ohio, and under the 
same law, which he and they followed here, prohibiting slave- 
ry forever in that state, Virginia would now contain five mil- 
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lioos of white freemen ; and in the next fifty years, Virginia 
would contain twenty millions of happy human beings. 

As a state, it is our interest, in Ohio, to have slavery continu- 
ed in the slave-holding states, for a century yet, otherwise our 
growth would be checked. The broad and deep streams of 
wealth, numbers, enterprise, youth, vigor, and the vety life 
blood of the slave holding states, now rolling into Ohio like 
mighty floods^ would be stayed; and even roll back to their 
sources, rendering those states, not merely our equals, but 
even our superiors, in numbers, wealth and political power. 
No. We have adopted a policy which, for a century yet, requires 
slavery in the states south of us, to be continued, until they 
become deserts, (that is hone of our business) while we have 
twelve millions of people in Ohio; until, indeed, this whole 
state, becomes one vast, lovely paradise : all cultivated, inter- 
sected every where, by roads and canals; covered with cities, 
and their splendid domes. No; let slavery be continued 
where it is, during the next century, at least. But, let that 
subject, be freely discussed, though, by whoever pleases to dis- 
cuss it, either in Ohi6 or elsewhere. Let the law reign, and 
our people be free forever. No; niever will we whisper a word, 
that any old Virginia nabob shall hear, advising him to abolish 
slavery in that most splekidid of all countries in the world, 
wherein to build up manufactures, and make that state more 
populous than Great Britain is at this time. 

The secret of our growth, in all thit is desirable, must be 
kept a profound secret among ourselves. With such views 
of this subject, where is the patriotic citizen of this most pros- 
perous of all states ever founded, on the surface of this earth, 
who would wish to stay its growth or, even check its prosperi- 
ty f No ; let slavery be continued for a century at least, and 
our descendants will go and settle in the now slave holdinif 
states, as forests, and make them, what they will not h» until 
then. 
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OmCINNATI ORPtUS AfnUK. 

This inttitatioQt situated on Elm street, was founded in June 
1883; and designed for the reception of destitute or|^ian chil- 
dren. 

An act was passed by the legislature, in the session of 1832- 
38,' incorporating the Asylum, with an endowment often acres 
c£ land, situated near Mill Creek. There was on the land, a 
small building to be occupied by the orphans. And one Uiou- 
sand dollars were paid out of the Township treasury for the sup- 
port of the orphans. This cite being unhealthful, an exchange 
was made with the City council for the ground on which the 
present building stands, which was erected by subscriptions 
collected from the citizens of Ci^cinnatL Th^ one thousand 
doUan from the township treasury were withdrawn according to 
tiie charter in 1836, and one fourth pait of the duties collected 
in Hamilton county, from the sales at auction, was appropria- 
ted in its stead, until the. year 1840. 

Its present income, is the auction fupd as above, and a sura 
reoeived from die trustees of the townships for the maintenance. 
cf destitute children, placed by them in the Asylum, together 
with such stthscx:iption as the manager9 collect from it$ patrons. 

Twelve .female managers are elected triennially by sub- 
scrters, to regulate all the intericNr co«i^cemS| awl govern the 
institution; but the township trustees, appointed by thie charter, 
make aE the contracts for the 9ale, or purchase, of real estate. 

The building is of sufficient extent to iM^conupodaie from two 
hundred and fifty, to three hundred children. About seventy 
qrphans are now maintained, clothed wd educated in the 
Asyhim. June 1 1th 1838. 

Mrs. Clarissa H. Davies, ia the Pi^esident, Mrs. liouisi^ 
%aughton, relict of the late learned, talented, and l^^nevelent 
B<^<^^>KStaugktonof Cincinnati is the Corresponding secretary 
of this truly christian institution. Mrs. Staughton, Mrs, Da^ 
vies, Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Baum, Mrs. ¥ail, Mrs. Butler, 
Mrs, Umec, Mrs. Carllrfe, Mrs. Hammond, Mrs. Burnet and 
Mrs. Mitchell have set an example in founding this asyhuDf 
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which we b(^ will be fdUowed in 8^11 our future cities, in every 
pari of the state.. 



pBOANIZATION OF COfJlVTmU 



The state of Ohio is divided into seventy-four couiities. The 
date of their organization, number of civil townships, superficial 
contents and the respective county seats of each, are as follows: 





When 
«SDiix«|. 


IST 


Nb.or 


COUNTY SEiCtS. 


Adams, 


1797 


550 


10 


West Union. 


Allen, 


1831 


543 




Lioaa. 


Ashtabula, 


1811 


700 


27 


Jefferson. . 


Athens, 


1805 


740 


19 


Athens. 


Belmont, 


1801 


536 


16 


St. ClairaviUe. 


Brown, 


1818 , 


470 


14 


Georgetown* . 


Butler, 


1803 


480 


13 


Hamilton. , 


Carroll, 


1833 




13 


Carrollton. . 


Champaign, 


1805 


417 


10 


Urbana. 


Clark, 


1818 


412 


10 


Springfiey* 


Clermont, 


1800 


515 


12 


Batavia. 


Clinton, 


1810 


400 


8 


WilmiqgtoQ. 


Columbiana, , 


1803 




. 21 


New Lt9bon. 


Coshocton, 


1811 


562 


«1 


C<»hocton^ 


Crawfordy 


1826 


594, 


12 


Bupyrus.' 


Cuyahoga, 


1810 


475 


19 


Cleveland. 


Darke, 


1817 


660 


10 


Qr^eneville, 


Delaware, 


1808 


610 


23 


Delaware. 


Fairfield, 


1800 


540 


14 


Tifitncaster. 


Fayette, 


1810 


415 


7 


Washingtoqu 


Franklin, 


1803 


620 


18 


C0X*t7MSUS. 


Gallia, 


1803 


500 


15 


Giaiipolis. 


Geauga, 


1805 


600 


23 


Chardon. , 


Greene, 


1803 


. 4oa 


8 


Xenia. 


Guernsey, 


1810 


621 


19 


Cambridge. 


Hamitton, 


1790 


400. 


14 


CINCINNATI 


Hancock, 


1828 


576. 


5 


Fmdlay. 


Hardin^ 


1^ 


570. 




Septon. 
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Harrison, 


1813 




13 


Cadiz 


Henry, 




734 


3 




Highland, 


1905 


555 


11 


HillstxHougii. 


Hocking, 


1818 


432 


9 


Logan. 


Holmes, 


1825 


422 


14 


Milleraburg. 


Huron, 


1815 


800 


39 


Norwalk. 


Jackson, 


1616 


490 


13 


Jackson. 


Jefferson, 


1797 


400 


13 


SteubenvUl*. 


Knox, 


1808 


618 


34 


Mount Vernon. 


Lawrence, 


1817 


439 


13 


Burlington. 


Licking, 


1806 


666 


35 


Newark. 


Logan, 


1818 

4 


434 


9 


Bellefountaine. 


Lorain, 


1824 


580 


19 


Elyria. 


Madison, 


11810 


480 


10 


London. 


Marion, 


1834 


827 


15 


Marion. 


Medina, 


1818 


475 


14 


Medina: 


Meigs, 


1819 


- 400 


13 


Chester. 


Mercer, , 


1824 


576 


4 


St. Maiyi. 


Miami, 


1807 


410 


12 


Troy. 


Monroe, 


1815 


563 


18 


WoodsEeld. 


Montgomery, 


1803 


460 


12 


Dayton. 


Morgan, 


1819 


500 


15 


M'Connelsrille. 


lu tiskmgum. 


1804 


665 


23 


Zanesvilie. 


P&ukling, 




433 


3 




Perry, 


1818 


403 


12 


Somerset. 


Pickaway, 


1810 


470 


14 


CircleviUe. 


Pike, 


1815 


421 


9 


Piketon. 


Portage, 


1807 


750 


30 


Ravenna. . 


Preble, 


1808 


432 


12 


Eaton. 


Putnam, 


1834 


576 


3 


Kalida. 


Richland, t 


1813 


900 


25 


Mansfield. 


Ross, 


1798 


650 


16 


Chillicothe. 


Sandusky, 


1820 


600 


10 


Lower Sandusi^. 


Scioto, 


1803 


700 


14 


Portsmouth. 


Seneea, 


1834 


540 


11 


Tiffin. 


Shelby, 


1819 


418 


10 


Sidney. 
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^95 


Stark, 


1809 




19 


Canton. 


Trumbull, 


1800 


875 


34 


Warren. 


Tuscarawas, 


1808 




10 


New Philadelphift. 


Unioa^ 


1820 


450 


9 


Mirysville. 


Vanwert, 




432 




-' - 


Warren, 


1803 


400 


9 


Lebanon- 


Washingtoi^ 


1788 


713 


19 


Marietta. 


Wayne, 


1811 


660 


20 


Wooster. 


Williams, 


1^24 


600 


10 


De^ance. 


Wood, 


1^0 


750 


7 


Perrysburgh. 






CITIBS Ajm TOWNS. 





GoLTTHBUS is the seat of the state government. It is situat- 
ed on a high bank, on the east side of the Scioto, about ninety 
miles from its mouth. Including its immediate vicinity, it con- 
tains about seven thousand , inhabitants, who are among the 
most intelligent, active and enterprising people in the state. 
Its buildings are, many of them large, commodious and hand- 
some. The state house. is not such aQ one, as Ohio ought to 
have, at this day, nor are the other public buildings, for the 
public offices, what they should be. 

The penitentiary is d, large, handsome building, of stone, 
built mostly by the convicts, who are confined in it. 

The United State? have a good cpurt house for their courts, 
and the county of Franklin holds its courts in it, also, having 
assisted in building it. 

The state has erected a large building, for the Asylum fbr 
the Deaf and Dumb, in sight of the town. This is a very use- 
ful institution, fbr those, who are Deaf and Dumb. The legis- 
lature patronizes it. 

A hospital for the insane is now being built near Columbus, 
by the state. 

The German Lutherans have a collegiate institution here, 
which needs patronage, and deserves it. It is under the charge 
of the reverend Wm. Smith, D D. 

Columbus was surveyed off, into lots, streets &Cf early in the 
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3'ear I6I29 and tbe first sale of the lots in it, commenced on the 
same day, that president Madison signed the act for declaring 
war against Great Britain f on the 18th of June, 1812. 

It is now a city, and the Honorable Jarvis Pike, was ifa first 
Mayor. L3me Starling, Esquire, is the only original propde^ 
ter of this city, now living in it. 

The citizens haVe paid great attention to the education of. 
their children, especially their daughters. Their professional 
men; clergymen, physicians and lawyers stand high, a&d de- 
senredly so, in the estimation of all who know diem. The state 
officers, too, are very faithful and attentive to their duties; 
and the same remark may truly be applied to such of the Uni- 
ted States officers, as are located at this point. The governor 
of the state is compelled to foe here, fout we have erected for 
him, no house to live in, and what is worse, his salary is insuffi- 
cient to support him here, or any where else, during the time fer 
which he is elected. This is wrong, all wrong. 

But we hasten to CiNcnmATi, the fairest city Of the West. 
Having often mentioned it, and its position, in this woric, we 
need not repeat what every reader ought to remember. 

It contains, including its immediate vicinity, on both sides 
of the Ohio, at this time, about fifty thousand inhabitants. 
This beautiful city, like all the towns, in this state, is laid out, 
on the plan of Philadelphia; all the streets crossing each other 
at right angles. Many of the1[)uildings are large, commodioaB 
and elegant, among which are about forty churches, a court 
house, and other county, and city buildings. A whole volume 
would scarcely describe Cincinnati, and its many and useful 
institutions; its cdleges and other schools; its banking institu- 
tions; its learned associations, of all sorts; its public inns,'* its 
museum, owned by J. Dorfeuille, in which, whoever wishes to 

* Galt H0U8B CiDciiuiati.*-Thifl house is eligibly situated at the crnrDer 
of Main and Sixtti Streets. It has been lately pththased by William E. Marsh, 
md vtiy much improTtd by a laiye addition, fWmisiied with entire iww Auni* 
tore. The house consists of forty sini^ lodging roams, Md fifteen large tdoim 
fbrfkmilies. It has the necessary parlors for ]«4iet and gaotlonien4 Twmki* 
Witt fiad it a pleasut and oooveoifliit holal* 
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study the nutufal history of the western states^ c^u find more^ 
tcrald &U researches, than in any pther, one town, in the worlds 
Here are in this city, five hundred stotes of goods of all sorta^ 
fiKHD every habitable country in the world. ^ They cont^n the 
productions of every clime, and of every art, tastefully display-^ 
ed to attract attention. As a wh.ole, perhaps, no oU^r people^ 
in the worlds are better clothed and fed than than these fifty 
thousand citizens. None are more healthful or . I^appier,^ and 
none more intelligent^ better informed, better hred, iDaore kind^ 
benevdont and polite to strangers and to each other. 

Like all the western people, the Oinciniiatians ^re a stirring 
people. Through the day, they all dilligently attend to their 
several callings, but when evening sets in, the streets ar^ 
thronged with pedestrians. The museum is opened and lightr 
ed up, into a blaze of brilliant light, and thronged with well 
dressed people of both sexes and all ages, who somethnes, lis- 
ten to a discourse on natural History, or some other entertain- 
ing and useful subject. The churches are lighted up, and dis- 
ebuffses are there delivered, to full audiences. All the public 
places are thronged to a late hour, when all retire to rest, and 
all is sikaoey until morning, then a}l is in motion again through 
the day* 

There is a city police, whq arrest criminals,^ and there are 
courts and juries here who punish crimes, speedily attd justly*^ 
But, mercy is often nungled with justice, where circumstances 
seem to call for iU Of their courts and juries, we are cobeh 
pelled to speak well^ because they richly deserve praise^ 

The professional men, the lawyers, physicians and clergymen 
are leartiedj ^ise and good« 

The Ohio iriver here, is a beautiful shdet of water^ in front 
of the city, on i^hose surface, the large steamers move^ or lie^ 
at the landing, thirty at once, sometimes. Tlie Dayton canal 
here enters the CHtio river by several locks, creating an ^nceU 
lent water ponher, and another canal extending from the inte^ 
rior of Indiana will soon be completeid to this point* 

The city, standing, as it does, on a high bank of diluvial saiid 
43 " -. „■ 
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of great depth, 19 watered by waterwodu, similar to tbe Fur^ 
mjunt waterworks, at Philadelphia. The works are moved by 
steam power. The water is thrown into a reservoir, on a higii 
hill, in the eastern part of the city, from whence, in pipes, it is 
conducted to all parts of the town, on to th^ very roofe of the 
houses, if necessary. 

Forty^ine years since, not a humati being dwelt on ^ site 
of Cincinnati. " The old Indian war path," from the ^Britisb 
garrison i^t Detroit, crossed the Ohio here, but no one lived 
here; not even Indians: The deer, bison, bear and elk wero 
occasionally hunted on this site, until major Doughty erected 
Fort Washington, on the ground now occupied by the bazaar of 
the truth loving and most amiable Lady TroUope, inthenontli 
of November 1789, since which time, it has been occupied 1^ 
our people. 

Lancastsk, is the shfre town of Fairfield county. It stands 
on the pastern side of the Hocldlocking river. Before Lancas-* 
ter was laid out^ travelers, who passed along 2ane^s traceii 
through the, then, vast forests of Ohio, called this ipot, ^the place, 
where they crossed the Hocking, dear the standing rock." 
We refer the reader to our Geology of the state, for an accoutft 
of the sandstone of this region. Lancaster was laid out ia 
1800, and now contains about three thousand people^ The 
houses, three hun'^red in number, are large^ duitU>le and 
handsome ones. The country about it, is excellent £ar its mlf 
good water, good freestone, standing in lofty piles, here and 
there, intersected by mist excellent land, for grals, grain and 
vegetables. A turnpike is making from Zanesville to Mays- 
vilte through this town, east aAd west, and a canal is made^^ 
connecting Lnncister, with^the Ohio and Erie canal, which is 
now being extended down the Hocking valley, to Athens. All 
these things arc doing by the state, 8ik1 will soon be done. The, 
town is the cpntre of a considerable inland trade, which is in-^ 
creasing. The people of Lancaster are an industrious, well 
informed cornminitT, who have always stood high with the peor 
pie of the state. This town is rapidly growing up^ and will 
soon contain ten thousand people; 
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* CHiLLicofHE. — This town was laid out in the thick woods, 
in the summer of 1798 by general Nathaniel Mdssie, assistjed 
by general Duncan McArthur. The* latter erected the first 
white man^s dwelling in the town which was made of the barks 
of trees from the thick forest here then growing. 'This town, 
as we have seen, was once the seat of the state and t'erfitori- 
tA government, and iiere*the constitution was framed, during 
the month of November 1802, seven years after this town was 
laid out. Its streets are wide and straight, crossing each other 
at right angles and the town faces the Scioto, which bounds it 
on the north. It contains about five thousand people, many of 
whom are among the wealthiest in the state. It enjoys many 
ttdvantag«s, such as lyings on the Ohio and Erie canal, and till 
the roads seem to centre here from all points of the compass. 
And these roads are in a state of ^nprovement rapidly at pre- 
Mnt. The land along the Scioto river, along Paint creek and 
Deer creek, is excellent. Here the Scioto enters the hilly re- 
gion, and Chillicothe has around* it, a highly romantic country, 
with all the varieties of hill and dale, of woods and highly 
cultivated farms, of Imd and water, of thiB slow moving Scio- 
to and the canal with its boats and *its commerce, with the 
stage's horp, and the canal boat's bugle to arrest our attention. 

The state of society here is highly cultivated, and even fa- 
ciniting, none more so any where in the Union. The ladies 
of Chillicothe have always been admired tor their beauty, ele- 
gmce of manners, education and pure patriotism. It was 
here, that these ladies voted a sword to m'^jor Croghan, in the 
last war, for his gallant deeds in battle when defending Fort 
Stevenson. Female education is greatly promoted by Chilli- 
eotheans, and their sons are not neglected in this respect. 
From its wealth, itf< position, its fertile soil around it, its canal 
and water pbwer, Chillicothe must become an important in- 
land town, a place of wealth and commerce. 

Its professional men of all sorts, are now, and always have 
been highly respectable for their talents, lemming, industry 
and stHct moral princi')les. The citizens of thi? town are as 
active, enterprising and useful as any others iii the state* 
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Many of its citizens have at different periods, filled tiie rery 
highest places of trust within the gift of Ohio. Three of them 
have heen governors' of the state, and several of them have 
been members of both houses of congress, and Chillicothe 
BOW has a United States senator and a member of the house 
of representatives. 

The people of thui town have always had a great tnfloenee 
in all matters of any importance to the state. They have de- 
served all the confidence thus reposed in them by their feUow 
citizens. 

CiBCLBViLUB, is on the Ohio and pSrie canal, twenty-six 
miles below Columbus, and nineteen above Chillieothe. The 
canal here crosses the Scioto river by an aqueduct about thir- 
ty rods in lengths This town now contains about tltfee thou- 
sand peq>le, and is fast ificreasiog, in buildings, popolatt^ 
and mercantile business. In t^s vidnity are the Pickaway 
plains, famed in all times past, for their fertility; and Picka* 
way routaty contains more level, rich land, than any other one 
in the ^ate. 

There is a bridge acsross the Scioto here, which cost twenty 
thousand d^lars. 

In this county, more pork and flour are produced from their 
own grain, than in any other county of its size, in the Union. 
The farmers are beaming wealthy, and are buying iarge 
quantities of land, in newer countries. We have ^Mirchordi- 
es and about twelve schools. One or two for young ladies de* 
serve great praise, and receive it The town is ^t increasing 
in size and business of all sorts. 

Dblawask, is twenty-foiir miles north of Cohnnbus, and is a 
thriving town. It is older than the last named town, but, not 
having any connection by water, with the main canal, as' Oo- 
• lurabus has, by its nagivable feeder, Delaware has not grown 
up, like our canal towns. However its day must com6 y©^** 
the country all abdut it, is good, and will one day, be well set- 
tled and well cultivated, inasmuch as lands are cheap and good. 
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tumpijce flrom Columbus to Sanda^y city. The coitptry all 
aro^ood Marion is excellent and will be well improved within a 
few years. 

Speingfibi^ the shire town of Clark conntyv is romantlcal- 
}y situated on the United States road^ f(Nr||r three miles west 
df, Columbus, and seventy two north westwardly from CSncio- 
imti. It, contains three thousand )>e<^le and increases rapidly, 
in all respects. 

Zai7B8viii|.e, is situated seventy six miles (xom the CMiio river, 
following the meandering of the Muskingum river, onwhi<^ 
ihe. town steiMls. If we include Putnam and West Zauesville in 
our estimate, we may be allowed to say, that Zanesville now 
contains^ seven thousand people* The old G<^ngre8B granted 
three sections of land, containing six hundred and ^^y 
acres each, to Ebeneser Zane, for marking a road from Wheeling 
aprosSj what is now Ohio State, by the way of Zanesville. Zane 
narked the rpad, and for his pay, located one section, at Zanes* 
ville, and laid oi|ta town on it; another flection was located near 
<<(he standing rock^' and Lancaster was located on that section. 
The other section was loeat^ opposite Chillicothe, on the 
north side of the Scioto river. . Humphrey FuUerton bought the 
last named section of Zane^ and his widow owns it now. The 
tewn of Zanesville wae laid out in 1799, and a few cabins baUt. 
The mail had been, carried along this ^ bridle path,^ about two 
yeurs before t^iat period, on horse back, and so continued to be 
carried until about twenty years since. 

The ^tural, as well as artificial advantages of Zanesvillet 
are great. The Muskingum here creates a great water power 
In its rapidsu Fossil coal is here in abnndanee, and the iron 
ore is equally so. Sak water, too, ja in never failing 
abundance, here or in the vicinity. The United States road 
passes the Musldngum here, and manufectures of many kinds 
here floarish greatly. * 

The state has ttiade a slack water navigation, from Zanesville 
to Dresden, on the Capal, and the same power is employing iti 
energies to complete this slaekwater navigation to the Ohio 
<»v#fv Xl^& wUl heitSbctad Withio foaror fiv^ywrai So 
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that, ngth its^alt water, its iron ore, andab6ve all, its stirrings 
active, restless, enterprising population of seven thousand, in 
number, Zanesville bids fair to become, at no dif^tant day, one 
of the largest manufacturing towns in the western states, con- 
taining seventy Ikousand people. The clays in this vicinity, 
equal any now used in England; France or Germany, fot earth- 
enware, and we should not be disappointed, if Zanesville should 
be the very first town on this continent to firmly establish the 
manufacture of the real Liverpool ware, on the banks of the 
Muskingum river. The naturalist would find many things ta 
interest him here; and the bestplaoe, which we know, wherein, 
to study our geology and minerak^, is Zanesville. There is 
an Athenaeum and a well endowed school here, and there is a- 
taste ibr science widely diffused among the people of this vici- 
nity. Freestone, limestone, and water lime, are here in abun-^ 
dance, and finely, if Zanesville does not become, a great town, 
for an inland one, we do not see the cause of such a failure. 

All the elements of prosperity are here, and the verjr people 
to use them to advantage, arc already hetre, as a nucleus around 
which, a great manufacturing town will grow up. 

OusVBjLAifD, has been oflen alluded to already, in this woilc, 
and we connot easily forget so important a town. . It is so, from 
its position, from its natural ad vantages, and from its intelligent 
active, wealthy and enterprising population* Taking both 
sides of the river into view, Cleveland now contains, twelve 
thousand people, but in 1825, it contained only six hundred. 
It is delightfully situated on a high sandy bank of Lake Erie, 
seventy f^et above the lake, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
river and on both sides of the Erie and Ohio canal. In the 
summer season, whi)e its port is crowded with its mercantile 
marine, of lake vessels, steamers and canal boats, Cleveland 
16 a busy, bustling city. If we look off on the lake we see 
many a sail, spread to the breeze, on tnis beau tifttl inland .water. 

This town will soon run up to fifty thousand people, and for- 
ever^ continue to be, an important inland city. The people 
here,- have all the elements of prosperity, in or near the 
i^n; freestone for building, limo^toaejcedar and gypsum on 
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tbe lake islands; irbn ore and coal^in Tuscarawas county, oa 
the canal ; pine forests^ in Canada, across the lake ; water power 
iaabun dance, Ifk thh river and in the canal; and a population 
as stirring, enterprising and industrious as any in the ivorld. 

ToLBDD, is near Lake Erie, on the Maumee river, and on 
what soon will be,^he splendid Maumee canal. It was nothing 
three years since, but it now contains, three thousand people, 
who have made a rail road, thirty miles in length, leading in 
the direction of Lake Michigan at its southern end. This will 
nece^arily become, one of our largest inland towns. It stands 
on the land for which we so long and so righteously . con- 
tended with Michigan, wl|o had not even a shadow of a claim 
to jt, founded in justice. . 

lUYTON^ 

0( our other important towns, Daitton, at the mouth of the 
Mad river, on the great Miami, claims a prominent and con- 
spicuous place, in our volume.. It now contains, about seven 
thousand people, as good, as industrious and enterpiising as 
any we have,jn our state. The Dayton canal is now rapidly 
progressing towards the lake, along the Maumee river, a)* 
though only one hundred miles of it are entirely finished, yet 
the rem%indejr soon will be completed. The soil, far and wide^ 
aroimd Daytion, is as fertile as it can be, and there is a water 
power,in theMad river and in the canal, very valuable. . Day* 
ton must always be an important town. Manufactures flourish. 
There are now, in Dayton, two cotton factories, three grist 
mills, two saw mills, one silk mill, and all sorts of factories, 
where water power is employed by ingenious mechanics. And 
the country all around Dayton is full of mills and factorie?. 

Newark, in Licking county, on the Ohio and Erie canal, is 
located in a densely settled and most fertile country. The 
town itself contains now scarcely three thousand people, but 
from its position, on the canul, surrounded by a fertile country 
whose abundant produce, will always come here^ Newark 
mustidways be a very important pmnt for inland trade and , 
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manufkctures. It bas, somehow, been badly treated : it bat »6f 
bank^ and the travel was taken from it^ by locating tbe Utiited 
States road, a few mites south of it. Howeverf justice mustbe 
done to it soon, by the state, and by hself, as the people here 
Want neither industry, capital n<Q* energy. In this state we 
have no better citiieens than are here, and the iron ore and 
ooal, not far off, will not be overlooked by the people^ The 
county is well watered, the land is excellent, imd the fiurmcmi 
wealthy. 

MovNT YntBroir is a delightful town, on Vemoii HveVf and' 
it is the shire town of Knox couiity. Here tbe land is excek 
lent, the formers are rich, and their .farms are well cultivated. 
Mount Vernon is in the exact centre of the E^te. KenyoB' 
college is at Gambier, five miles from Mount Vernon. This 
town will one day become a very important one, wben a canal 
shall be made along Vernon river to the Ohio canal. Hiat 
very improvement, alone, would make this town^ a place of 
considerable business, with a population of sev0n thonsand 
people. 

S i' E u m gfiviLLE. — ^The shire town of Jefierson county, stands 
on the Ohio river, some thirty eight miles in tf direct line, 
from Pittsburgh. Its population is only about three thous- 
and, but they are increasing. It has always been a manulac^ 
turing town, and lalways will be one- The people here have 
been badly represented, quite too often, in the legislature. 
They have often opposed the policy of the state, like Belmpnt 
county^ and they now feel the direful effects of such represen- 
tation. 

The same may be said of New Lisnoiir, but that town is now, ra- 
pidly rising, beside its canal, now progressing to a completion. 

Warren has always voted wisely, for internal improvements,' 
but some how, has i^ot been well treated by the state,* but that 
time is past, a canal is now making past Warren, which will 
rise up into considerable importance, in the old county of Trum- 
billl, so well settled aiid improved, by as good a population, as 
we have in the state. 

foKtioE county contains three or four towns, along the Cuya- 
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boga rhrery which we have noticed under head of rivers. Thid 
county, eventually, will foe on^ of the most populous in the state^ 

All along the -Erie and Ohio canal, towns are springing int<y 
life, and no description, can be correct, one month, which was 
so, one month before.. And a volume could not describe them 
and our work forbids even the attefnpt to do so» 

PoH-rsitotrrH was laid out in 1805, on the northern elevated 
bank of the Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto river, in latitude 
88° 43' north, by Henry Massie, Esquire. The Ohio and Erie 
canal terminates here, three hundred and nine miles in lengths 
The bottom on which it stands, is sufficiently spacious for a 
populaticm of fifty, or even of one hundred thousand inhabi" 
tants, though at present it contains only about three thousand* 
The surface of the town is four hundred and seventy feet 
above the ocean, and ninety-four, below the surface of lake Erie. 
To persons passing along on the Ohio river, the aspect of the 
town, with its &ctories, large, substantial and handsome stores, 
dwelling houses and churches, produces a pleasing effect. A 
splendid new court house and jail, four churches, a market 
house, thirty stoics, two large taverns, and several boarding 
houses, a printing office, and a banking house, are among tlie 
buildings of Portsmouth. Within twenty five miles of this 
place on the southeast, and east of it, are twenty ffive blast 
fumaces for the manufacture of iron. Besides these, there 
are six wat^r forges. TheVe is also a rolling mill in the town 
'itself, owned by Thomas Gaylord and company. 

The iron thus mai^ufactu'red, near Portsmouth, is worth 
now, two millions of dollars annually, and is increasing rapid- 
ly, in amount and Value. Goods are sold here, annually to the 
amount of four hundred thousand dollars, besides a large 
amount of commission busitfess. The total value of the produc- 
tions of Scioto county, annually, is about oiple million of dollars. 
These prbductibns have been constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing^ Especially during the last four years. This town must soon 
be ^moiig oar largest manufacturing and mercantile cities of 
the western states^ and so continue to be forever. It is now im- 
44 
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proving rapidly, like Circleville, while from the depressioo of 
busftieftfl, other towns improve slowly, or are not improving at 
the present time. 

XsifiA, in Green county, is among our older towns. Its lo* 
cation is on elevated ground, and the country around it is 
well watered, high, dry and healthihl. Xenia uf the seat of 
justice for the county. I^ coti tains some fifteen hmdred in- 
habitants, who live well, work hard, and are Healthy, moral, 
prosperous and happy. Located oH no large tiver, nor near 
any canal, this town, almost as okl as the state, is not as large 
as it otherwise would be< But a rail road will pass through 
it, and a turnpike road Jikewisef when Xenia will become a 
larger town. The county of Greene is one of the best water- 
ed ones for farmers, in the states Its soil is excellent. Fruit 
trees do well, and cattle, sheep and horses, are easily niised 
by the farmers, in great numbers. The wlieat is excellent, 
which this county produces, so of the grass and com. On 
the whole, we know of no portion of this state, more desirar 
ble to live in, than this. For , pure springs, clear pellucid 
streams, atid healthfulness of climati^, this county vies with 
our very best ones in the states The people who live in it, are a 
friendly, industrious and intelligent populationw Major Jamev 
Galloway, whose name is honorably menticmed in our history 
of the late war, belonged to Xenia^ and his troops went from* 
here, and in this county. For love of country, and devotion 
to our institutions, the people of this region have none more' 
ardent to contend with in the race of patriotism. The ezer- 
tion^s now making to improve their condition will effect their 
object. When the rail road is made, the owner of produce? 
can take it to Cincinnati, sell it, get his pay for it and be at 
home again to supper. Now it takes him sixdays, at no small 
expense for carriage in wagons. 

But we are aware that this article is devoted rather more 
to topography than is consistent with Our work, and that tht9 
subject is better treated in the Ohio Gazetteer, just published 
by Warren Jenkins, Esquire. To that volume we respectfblh 
)y refer all our readers. Our principal reascm for touchinir 
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this subject is the connection which exists between these 
towns, their citizens and the events, described in our history. 
Frool in nnd about these towns went our soldier^ to war with 
Eoglai^d. And the people of these towns have governed the 
state, and still have a great influence on its destiny. 

In our older towns where there are not so many new buildings 
©reeling in them, and so .many improvements making, a 
tstranget might believe them to be much older than they are. 
In each city or town, there are a couirt house and jail, and 
buildings for the county offices — for the clerk of the courts, 
for the auditor, sheriff, treasurer, recorder and sometimes for 
the county commissioners and state's attorney. All these are^ 
commodious and handsome structures. The streets are paved 
aiid there is a handsome market house in many, and indeed, 
all the cites and towns mentioned by us. The churches are 
numerous, arid sometimes spacious and even handsome build- 
ings. Tlie side walks are well paved and there are many 
other marks of older towns than they are. The stores are or- 
namented with goods, tastefully displayed, to attract attention. 
These towns have two or more market days in the week, 
when the crowd of citizens and market people, present a busy, 
bustling aspect. The long row of wagons, cArts and dr<ivs, 
reminds one of an eastern city, on a market mbrning. This 
is Ohio now, happily contrasting with the past, only a few 

•jrears since. Our towns have grown up rather too rapidly 
for the country around them, and marketing of all sorts is ra- 
ther dear, for so new a country, whose soil is so fertile. .Our 

• farmers, obtain such high prices for all they produce, th'it 
tiieir wives and daughters, neither spin nor weave much cloth, 
so thev go to the store for their clothes. Cows are not kept 
in very large numbers, a:tid but little cheese is m'lde in mopt 
of the counties. Butter, too, is rather scarce nnd dear. 
Fowls are becpmingf dear — one dollar a dozen! Eggs once 
but four cents a dozens are now six and even eight cent? a 
dozpn. Other articles are equally dear*. In one particular 
our towns are doing well in cultivating our own native trees, 
shrubs, plants aqd flowers. The soil and climate suit them, 
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and they are handsomery more thrifty and in all re^^iecte 
preferable to any exotics. Our three species of sUnuic are 
handsome shrubs which never grow too large for a shade near 
the house. 

Among the flowers, natives of this state, the Phlox family 
of many species, of every color almost, coming one after an* 
other, in the season, from spring to autumn, are becoming fa* 
Torites. Among the most singular ones,' the black €ower 
claims attention. But, the time would &il us, as well as the 
reader^s patience, to teU of all the trees and plants now. being 
naturalized and transplanted into our gardens^ court yards, 
^de walks and pleasure grounds. Under the head of Botany, 
the reader can see what Cincinnati has done in this way. 
Since this taste for cultivating our own. native plants has be- 
gun to prevail among us, our towns have assumed a better ap- 
pearance. Our prairie flowers will soon be gone, 'and lost to 
the world, unless they are domesticated. Many of them are 
among the most beautiful and curious in the world. Let us 
hope that they may be saved from destruction. 

Most of the towns haye reading robmSf where a traveler 
can read all the principal newspapers and periodicals. Librar 
ries are increasing in number as well as in si2^, every where 
in the state, and useful knowledge is spreading. ^Hie 
school master is^^ wA ^^ abroad'' in this state^ but at home, at 
bis daily task^ teaching the youth of our towns, at their honie& , 
or in our schools, 

THS NimBEtt OF (ftJR POFIH.ATI0N AT DIFFESEUT PJBllioDS AWD v 
KESIABKS OX ITS PSOBABLE INCREASE XS, FUTURE. 
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, At tlie^eoDclusicm of Wayne'3 War^ maay of his sjoldiers set^ 
tied in the country. Befoare^ that time, from 1787 to 1791, the 
increase in 4iumb«rs wns almiost nothing; but that war.end^g 
in 1795^ the population increased rapidly, as will be seen. Sop 
immediately after the conclusion of the war with JGngland, the 
increase was ra4)id;but from 1817 up to^he tune of commencing 
our works of internal improvement, in 1825, the increase was 
coinparativel^ at a stand;* The demand for lab(»:, its high price, 
the low prices of food, with the prospect of being enabled IjO 
purchase good^farms fof what could, by each, be earned in a 
yew or two, by laboring on our canals, induced thousands to 
immigrate from the East to thip cQimtty'j where there was so 
. little winter to provide for in the summer, by the farmer. These 
were inducements m^cient to draw into our State vast numbers 
of young labortiig men, who wished to. see more of the w^ld, 
and find a home for themselves and for their posterity. Our 
population at present, we have reason for belieying, increases 
at the rate of one hundred thousand, a year. In November 
,1836, we gave two hundridd and five thousand votes for Pr^r 
sident, showing an incf ease in. four years of forty thousand 
votes* The excitement was Qot great,'asit was clearly foi^e^ 
seeiji what the- resultinust be, between Voting foic VfihUAM 
Hbnby Hai^xison tind Mabtin Yak Bui^]^, so fat as this 
fitat'e was concerned. ; 

It may be sii^pbsed^ that ^vhep our wild lands )Eure all sold, 
our population will not ini^ease in the same ratio as it has 
done hitheirto. It may besiipposed, too, that emigration tp the 
l¥est> from Ohio, will be great; but we think that such is the 
fertility of our soil^ such the mineral treasures found in our 
hilly region^^ and the call fcHr labor on our Roi^ and Canals, 
for wbi^b we sh^l continue, for ages to come, to pay out mil* 
lions of dollars <\nnually, that vai^ numberd will be drawn from 
all the eastern sta^tes, into this. In a country where industry 
of all sorts is better rewarded than in any other; where pro* 
visions rniistr always be cheaper and more abundant . than in * 
states which puriihtoe their provisions of us, and then transport 
them a distance, aind there sell them, making a profit on their 
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business. There are other considerattons, liot to beoreriook^ 
ed in diis estimate— ^we have no slaves in this State; and in* 
stead of being disgraceful, labor is honored by aH, here. To 
laboring men, this'virill always continue to be an inducement 
to come here, from all the eai^tem states. Although 6ur in- 
stitutions, of all sorts, are not yet what we wish theln tobe, 
nor what they will be, yet the^jr are decidedly better than they 
are in any of our western states. Our country, fts it respects 
health, is no longer new — ^it is as healUifbl as New. England, 
perhaps even more so, at present. ' • 

As to emigration f^om this state. It has all along ' been 
one of the most emigrating states in the Union. A nmjority 
of .the people in Indiana, went there from Qhio. So of Illinois. 
Oo no route through the settled parts of thdse states, could we 
now travel, without meeting, every where, old friends and ac- 
quaintances from.Ohio. . We saw them there every where, when . 
in their settlements in 1829. Men, with small farms here, enn^ 
grate, and soon own large ones where they go; but, when the 
farm* is sold here, it is transferred td some man immediately 
. from some eastern state, who comes here to better his cojidi- 
tioa. ' £astem men can get along' here, very well; but our 
Ohio people do best in Indiana and Illinpis. . Their previous 
training has fitted them to endure and overcome all the hard^ 
ships incident to a new countcy — such as a want ci mills, 
roads, schools, good physicians, and the thousand ndvantage^ of 
an older settlement: but suffering, as they must, from the siek-^ 
ness, want of good society, without a school for their children, 
without a physician to heal them when sick, and without a. 
minister of religion to console them amidst their multitude of 
afflictions of all sorts, we envy not oiir old friends, in newer 
countries than this. We wish them well, and pray for their siic-r 
cess, in their new abodes. IVfay God bless them! Many ai« 
the tears which they have shed, when they remembered CMik>, 
and our thousand comforts^ compared with their present condi* 
tion. We have seen them here, and we have seen them where 
ihey are; and our tears flowed for them and their children. 

To speculate upon our future increase in population, may 
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to us,; provided Providence permit it to be so. We certainly 
possess within our territory all the means of greathe^— sn pur 
people, their habits of industry and enterprise; i^our relative 
position in the Union; incur mild climate; our fertile soil; 
in our, internal improvements, going onward with a giant?s 
strides ;^ in our freedom from domestic slavery; in our St^te pride 
and patriotism; in our love of liberty anyd abhorrence of ^slavery ; 
in the ampl0 provision, which we have made, are makiiiig, and 
will make^ to (educate the rising generation;* in bur healthful 
ness, physically and morally; in our pciineral wealth, gre^teir 
than finy other country on^ earth, of its size, caa boast. We 
envy not thbse who possess thesiJvery heights of Potosi, the 
mines of Golconda and P^ru, while we possess the soil of Qhip* 
the mines of Ohio^ the free institutions of Ohio, the people of 
Ohio, and Ohio^^ temperate a^d healthful climate. We see 
nothing, now, to prevent us from having a population of two 
.millions in 1840, three milhons in 1850, and of five millions in 
1860. Ohio has all the elements necessary to sustain twelve 
millions of people ^ and that jQUmber is not ^ li^rge estimate for 
1937. That Ohio is eventually destined to be the very first 
state in this Union, in numbers, wealth and power, we cannot 
doubt We envy not any of our eastern states— *nor do we 
doubt, that the wealthy men there^ may wish to keep their Ihbor^ 
ing people where they are, to work for a mere trifle for them; 
but why thcise who are poor, and have feet «nd hands, and can 
use thenr, should tarry where they are, we do marvel, while they 
can walk here with their legs, and when here, can acquire 
with their hands, independent fortunes for themselves and^ 
their children. 

We have said that many donsid^rations naturally attracted 
eastern people to this country, as a home for themselves af|d 
Ibeir posterity. We alluded ittore especially to New Jei^B^y, 
Pennsylvania, and all the states east of theni.. B^it, even the 
Virginians are coming here in considerable numbers; and as to 
the Marylanders, we call them Ohio people now. Tliey are, 
always were> and always will be^ our natural friends, in peace 
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and war^ m jNTOBperity and advjenity« -Matyland haaahiii^ 
stood bj U0, as lirieiids, wbom ira esteem, ddmire^ uid..lorr. 
The Keotudidaiis are booe of our bone, and flesk x^oiir fleah 
-^-«W0 are one people* And do what tbey will to preyeat k, 
at home, the yoang Virginians who travel will irisit usf and 
having seen us, they wiU tarry here. The yoni^ men of 
Virginia, having seen as, oar Caimls and Khrer, our Lake and 
our Roads, all covered with moving, active, and enterpridng 
peopleyr^^iflg seen all onr .people, in their towns, or no theiv 
forms— ^ employed, all engaged in active industry of aomcr 
dort, naturally forsake d^U, M Vh-ginia, now ** tired" okit, wut 
settle down here. The political power is departing fktm the 
East to the West*^— even now^ a majority of tbe ndtion livff \tk 
the Valley of the Mississippi. What then, will be the tBlative 
strength of the East and the West twenty-three years heiieef 
And what will it be one hundred years hence, when the old' 
Northwestern Territory sJime, will contain tlurty miUioin id 
peoplef 

tmsatAii iSUA%/Lcrm op tbb rabpzs. 

The act of coi^ess of 1787, justly considered jas the Mag- 
na Charta of Ohio, an^ all c^ the states ncnrthwest ot the Ohio, 
river^' ordained that there i^evei* should be here, slavery, or m* 
voluntary '^ervitude^ That act widely pi^bmulgated, all over 
the World, arrested the special attention of aU the genuine, 
lovers of liberty and haters of stevery, in all lands. • Hence 
we have had flowing towards' us, a^ flood of immigrants wbo^ 
love liberty. Made up of such ingredients, it is easy te cour 
ceive, that with the addition of the young, the enterprising, 
athletic, bold, daring and ambitious, oi all states and aU coim- 
tries, the whole mass would be such as never was found nsky^ 
where else in the world. The result of their Iab<mf tbns far, is ; 
seen, in this volume aod we challenge all history to prodiMse its 
parallot . In vain do We look into the tomes of histcny^ ear liMenr 
toihe ialos of gray tradfti<M!l, in order to find a«y otkmr^tate^^ 
now, or fiY&i in e^tence, tlmt, in fifty yearsj increaaed fiui. 
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tiiTM thousand tools to one mHlkm six hundred tiiousaBd. Du^ 
ring thisi very period, we have had two wars to pass through,^pro^ 
secuted by Englaoid, with all her means of annoyance; and 
she was assisted, too, by hordes of the wildest, most cruel, roost 
brave, and warlike savages on the globe. We had, too, an 
immense forest to clear off-^a sickly climate, originally, lo 
contend with, as all settlers in any other new country have. 

It may be said that congress has done much for us. We 
answer, not much^ All the lands wluch congress have grant- 
ed to us, to the very last acre, have been paid for, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Being weak, whcin admitted into the 
Union, we made as good a bargain as we could with congress; 
but still a very poor bargain, by agreeing not to tax congress 
lands* It was on our part a most wretched bargain^ '< But 
congress gave us some lands to assist us in making our ca- 
nals.^^ Yes, congress gave us five Imndred thousand acres of 
land, which congress could not sell at any price^ en condition 
that we made a canal through congress lands; and by means 
of our improvements, the remaining lands of the tJnited States 
have sold for six dollars and upwards, on an average, an acre, 
which congress could not otherwise have sold, to this day, for 
six cents an acre. We feel grateful that we have had tnany 
votes for western measures^ in congress, at different times, 
from dl the states except New Hampshire and Maine, and the 
New Ycnrk Bucktails. Ohio has, in retium^ been friendly to 
her friends, in congress. 

In the west^ our young men take precedence, of the older 
men, whetreas ki our eastern Atlantic cities, the younger law- 
yers and physicians, tomplain^ with what prq)riety, we do not 
pretend to know, that the older men of their professions, keep 
all the business in their own hands. Should these young men 
visit Ohio, they would find every thing reversed. They would 
see placed on the bench, very young men, generally, presi- 
ding there; and the okler and more experienced lawyers, 
standing before them, at the bar! And as soon as a judge be- 
comes qualified for his station, some youngei^ man, who per- 
45 
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haps, has never plead ten causes of any ini)>ortance*«befef% 
he has had two years practice, befbr^ he has had scarce- 
ly any acquaintance with men and their dealings, be is 
placed on the bench as a president judge, instead of a 
man of greater and better qualifications. And thts^ Jsst 
one, will be displaced by some younger a^irant in- bis 
turn. So of the young physician, who comes forwtLrd at o&ce^ 
and occupies^ oflen, the place of his older^ and better qudifi- 
ed predecessor. In older states^ though the snows of fifty 
winters mtly have whitened the head, it is not, therefiH'e^ io- 
ferred^ that the heart is chilled by them^ The wise icErr or 
THE EAST, do not supposo that there is any period fn human 
life, in which we cannot make new acquisitions in knowledge; 
in which we cannot be useful, innocent and happy^ Tbcr^ 
seems to be a set of ascetics in the West, who think that as 
soon as a few gray hail^ appear in any man^s head, he ought 
to be excluded from all business, public and private: that he 
ought to withdraw himself from society; become idle, dull, in- 
sipid, and wholly useless to mankind. Is there any period of 
human life, in which men of learning, science and tase, should 
be secluded from the society of the good, innocent and virtu- 
ous, of both sexes? To men like Frankliii, Jefferson, Jay, 
Clinton, Marshall, and a thousand others, whom we could easi- 
ly name; MEN to whom business and books, science and lit- 
erature; all the pleasures of taste, friendship and socre(y,have 
furnished all that refines and strengthens the mind; renovates 
and expand^ all the afiTections of the heart; old age exhibits 
no diminution of either talent or happiness* Such men, when 
they cease to be statesmen, do not the less h>ve mankind, the 
leBs rejaice in human happiness, nor the less participate in it. 
Too many in our country, think and act as if there was a law 
of the mind, which limits its pleuiuies and powers to some 
particular period of human life. Hiere is no such period. 
His physical jpoWers may be diminished, his senses somewbat 
blunted, but the impressions which they have so kmg convey- 
ed to him, remain vivid; and the treasures which tbey have 
conveyed to him are laid up, <<wher^ no moth can cofTupt^ 
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jttd HO thief can break through and steal them,'' The ob- 
jects of his early afiections, may have been taken from him 
iby death; but, if they were wise, virtuous and innocent hu- 
inan beings, they have only preceded him a few years, to his 
and their ultimate, eternal home; and they must have leil with 
him, ten thousand tender reeoUections, that will become dear^ 
er and dearer; and hopes that will shine brighter and brighter, 
every day, during his life time. Such a man from his age, pro- 
found learning, knowledge of mankind, disinterestedness and 
sincerity, broad and liberal views, experience of all kinds; 
business-talenis, and other qualifications, is fitter for m\ high 
civil station, than at any earlier period of his life. 

However, the present course of things in this respect, will 
be changed, within a few years, when the state becomes more 
fully settled. From the very nature of circumstances, we in 
Ohio, are now exactly half way between the highest, and low- 
est states of society. In the very wisest society, age is hon- 
ored^'^so it is equally in the savage state, but here, either ve- 
ry young men, or new comers among us, take the lead in eve- 
ry ^ng. Time, experience and good sense, will eventually 
cure the evil of which we may now so justly complain. 

la a country where every man is a sovereign, means should 
be used to make that sovereign a wise and good one. (rood 
masters make good servants. Too much pains cannot be ta- 
ken by our legislature, and all. our influential men, to difiuse 
the lights of knowledge, morality and religion, among the 
great mass of the people. That we have, considering our 
age as a state, consideriilg our remote interior situation, and 
all the hardships in the way when Ohio was originally settled; 
located as the early immigrants were, in a vast wilderness, 
where savages, fierce and barbarous roamed among wild beasts 
—that we have prospered, we say, more than any other peo- 
ple ever did in the world, is most certain; but our exertions to 
improve our condition, are by ho means to be relaxed.. It will 
require increased activity every moment, to Iceep pace with 
the ago in which we live ; and as our means of doing pood in- 
c/easot the increased numbers of our people will require in 
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creased activity to instruct them, and point out to them tlie 
roads which lead to prosperity, comfort and happiness^-^to el- 
evate their views, and finally to make Ohio^ what it ought to 
be^ the first state in this Union, in numbers, knowledge, wealth 
and political power. Having attained that elevated point, it 
will then be our duty to use our power and influence so as to 
wrong no one, to do justice, and make it the interest of aH 
our neighbors to be our firiends. Our position in the nation is 
peculiarly felicitous, as to soil, climiUe and productions, and 
it will be our own fault if we are not the happiesi people in 
the Union^ 

StATS LIBRASr^ 

The state library was established in the year 1817. It w«« 
commenced with only about five hundred volumesi but, through 
the liberality and fostering care of the legislature of the state, 
it now contains more than five thousand volumes of bodis, 
most of which are of a choice kind, and selected with great 
judgment and taste. It embraces nearly all of the Ambricaiv^ 
and some of the most approved Forbion Tma/QB^Ajfii and a 
great variety of such historical and miscellaneous works, as 
are anxiously sought by a reading commuQity^ i The legislar 
ture has usually made a. small annual appropxiation (br the 
purchase of books^ and these appropriations have, by a judir 
eious application, already rendered the state library a pleasing 
resort for all men of reading and science, from different sec^ 
tions of the state, who make a temporary stay at Colund)U8. 

The law pcHrtion of the state library affords great conveni*- 
ences to gentlemen of the legal profes^sion; and the annual 
purchases of new works, have usually embraced many of the 
most valuable of the reports of the different states, and the 
most learned treatises oh the science of la^ and America^ 
jurisprudence^ 
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r -OFFtbEKS OF THX TEBBFFOSIAL GOTXRIEVMBNT. 
AF?OIlfTB|» JN 17881, UI^DEE 1»B C^INANCB OF OONGRSM. 

Arthur St. <]Jlair, Governor. 

Samuel H. Parsons^ James M. Yaxidum, John Cleves 
%mmes, Judges 

Winthrop Sargeant, Secretary. William H. HarrisoD was 
subsequently appointed secretary of the territory; be was af- 
;t^wards .elected delegiM;e to congress. 

Ctovemen €f the sUOe^ 
^rrvK THE ADOPTION fiff ra» ooNiri T bi a oM. 

Edward Tiffin, elected and sworn 3d March, *- - 1803 

Thomas Kirker,* (acting govei^ior pant of the year,) 1808 

iSamoel Huntington^ elected and sworn in - - 1808 

Return J.. Meigss, do. do. - - 1810 

Othniel Looker,* (acting governor part of the year,) 1814 

Thomas Worthin^on, elecjted ^ > - - 1814 

Ethan Allen Brown, do. - ^ - - , 1818 

Allen Trimble,* (acting governor poirt of the year,) 1822 

Jeremiah Morrow, elected - ^ - - - 1822 

Allen Trimble, elected - - - - - 182ft 

Duncan McArthur, do, - - - - - 1830 

JRobert Lucas, do. - *• - ^ ^ 18818 

Joseph Vance, do, - *• *• " • 1886 

Secretaries of sMe. 

William Creighton, junior, elected ^ ^ - - 1808 

Jeremiah McLene, do. - - - - 1808 

Moses H. Kirby, do. - • - - 1831 

Benjamin Hinkson, dp. •■ - - ■'^ . 1834 

Carter B. Harlan, do* , - . . 1835 

*Tho8e marked with a ftar, were presidentt of tiie MMttOi who w»e, bj 
tk^'COiUtltutioa, governors fotahort pctriodi only* 
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AjudUors of ttaie. 

Thomas Gibson, elected ..... I803 

Beajamin Hough^ do. . • • * . 1906 

Ralph Osbora, do. 1S15 

JdmA.Bryan, do. . . - . • 1833 

JVeoiurers of stale. 

William McFarland, elected - - - - 1803 

Hiram M. Curry, do. - - - - 1817 

Samuel Sullivan, do. - • , - - 1820 

Henry Brown, do. . . - - 1823 

James Whitehill,^ do. 

The names of the respective state Ubrarians are asfoUows: 

Jdm L. Harper, Librarian from 1817 to 1818 

John WPElvain, « 1818 to 189D 

David S. Broderick, " 1820 to 1^4 

Zachariah Mills, ^^ 1824 to the present time, - 

Judges of ike Supreme Court. 

Return J. Meigs, William W. Irvin, Elijah Hayward, 
Samuel Huntington, Ethan Allen Brown, John M. Goodenow, 

William Sprigg, ^ Calvin. Pease, Reuben Wood, 

George Tod, John McLean, John C. Wright, 

Daniel Symmes, Jossup N. Couch, Joshua CoUett, 

Thomas Scott, Charles R. Sherman, Ebenezer Lane* 

Thomas Morris, PSter Hitchcock, 

President Judges. 

The names of the President Judges, from the organization 
of the government, are as follows^ 

Francis Dunlevy, Orris Parish, Frederick Qrimke, 

Wyllis Silliman^ J. H. Hallack, John M. Goodenow^ 

Calvin Eease, Alexaxuler Harper^ Matthew Burchard^ 
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William Wilson, Ezra Osfoorn, Eaora Dean, 

John Thompson, George P. Torrence, Joseph R. Swan, 
Benjamin Ruggles, John M^Dowell^ John W. Pripe. 
Joseph A. Crane, Gustavus Swan, Joehua CoUett, 
Peter Jlitchcock, Ebetie^r Lane, Reuben Wood, 
George Tod, Benjamin Tappan^ 

Members of the convention, 

WHO FDUflD THE STATE CONSTITaT'XON, ADOPTe1> IN CONVlENf ION if CHILLI- 
COTHB) NOYEMBElt 33tH, 180 2. 



Edward Tiffin, Pres. Francis Dunlavy, 
Bazaleel Wells, Jeremiah Morrow, 
Michael Baldwin, John Kitchell^ 
Samuel Huntingtoh, John Paul, 
Eyjab Woods, George Humphreys, 

John Smith, James Caldwell^ 

Thomas Kirker, David Abbott, 
Joseph Darlington, Adam Betz, 

Thomas Scott, Secretary of the 



Rudolph Beai*, 
Charles W. ByJrd, 
John M'lntire^ 
James Grubb, 
James Sargeant, 
Philip Gatch,. 
Henry Abrams. 

Conventioti« 



The following embraces the names of all the Senators, and 
all the membershof the House of Represeatatiyes who have 
from time to time been elected, and have represented this 
State in the Con^prese of the United States to 1836. 



SBBIATOWi OF COIV8RE8S. 



In, Ou^. In. Out. 

n^ wr^k;n«#«« < 1803-1807 Joseph Kert, 1814-1815 

T. Worthmgton, l^gj^^gj^ - r . ^' 



John Smith, 03-08 

Edward Tiffin, 07-09 

Return J, Meigs, 08-10 

S. Griswold, 09-09 

Alexander Campbell, 09-13 

Jeremiah Morrow^ 13^19 



Benjamin Ruggles, 15-33 

William A. Trimble, 19-22 

Ethan A. Brown, 22-25 

William H. Harrison, 25-28 

Jacob Burnet, 28-3] 

Thomas Ewing, 31-37 

Thomas Morris^ 33-39 
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tsnouRTATtntf OP cfaMOLsm^ 



Id. Out. 
W H w««4««n 1799-1800 

oo-m 



William APMiUan^ 
Paul Fearing, 
Jeremiah Morrow, 

William CreightOD^ 

John Alexander, 
Benjamin Beall, 
James Caldwell, 
James Kilboume, 
John McLean, 
David Clendenen, 

Levi Barber/ 

Philemon Beecher^ 

John W. Campbell, 
Samuel Herrick, 
Peter Hitchcock, 
Henry Brush, 
Thomas R. Ross, 
John Sloan, 
David Chambers, 
Joseph Vance, 
Mordecai Bartley 
Jnmes W. Gazlay, 
Duncan M^ Arthur, 
William McLean 
John Patterson, 
Samuel F. Vinton, 
EHsha Whittlesey, 
William Wilson, . 
John C. Wright, 
James Findlay, 



01-03 
03-13 
113-17 
|27-33 
13-17 
13-15 
13-17 
13-17 
13-16 
15-17 
n7-19 
J21-23 
17-451 
23-29 
17-27 
17-21 
17-19 
19-21 
I9u^ 
19L429 
21-23 
21-25 
23-31 
23-25 
23-^ 
23-29 
23-25 
23-37 
23-37 
23-27 
23-29 
35-37 



David Jennings, 
John Thompson, 



In. Qui. 

1825-1826 

^25-27 

|29-37 



John Woods, 25-S9 

Thomas Shannon, 26-OT 

John Davenport 27-29 

WiUiftm RusseV ^-^ 

William Stanberry, 27-33 

Francis Muhlenberg^ 28^28 

Joseph H. Crane, 2U-37 

John M. Goodenow, 29-31 

William W.Irvin, 39-38 

William Kennon* Id&^J? 

James Shidds, 29-31 

Eleutherus Cooke^ 31-33 

Thomas Cotwin^ 31-37 
Humphrey H. Leavkt, 31-34 

William Allen, 33-35 

James M. Belly 33-35 

J<^n Cbaney, 3^-37 

Thomas L. Hamer, 33-37 

Benjamin Jones, 33-37 

Robert T. Lytic, 33-35 

JeremiiJi M^Lene, 33-37 

Robert Mitchell, 33-35 

William Patterson, 33-37 

Jonathan Sioane^ 33-37 

David Spangler, 33-^7 

Taylor Webster, 33-37 

Daniel Kilgore, 34-37 

Bellamy Storer, 35-37 

William K/Bond, 35-^ 

Sampson Mason, 35-37 

Elias Howell. 35-87 
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Members of the General assembly, who passed tt» fnrst effi- 
cient act, for making our canals. The session convnencecl Jh- 
cem]|>er3rd, 1821. 

KEMBERS 0^ ASSKUBLY. 

Prom Ae counHet of 

Adams, George R. Fitzgerald. 

Aishtabuila, Robert Harper. 

Athens, Elijah Hatch, 

Beh^ont and Monroe, Wm. tlunn, Alexander Armstrang and 

. Thomas Shannon. 
Brown, George Edwards. 

B^tler, James Shields, Robert Andersoa and Jod Colliot* 
Claik,Jdin Dougherty. 
Chao^ign, Aaron L. Hunt. 
Clermont, Gideon Minor, 
Clinton, James Harri?, 
Columbiana, Wm. Blackburn, Peter MuDser and Daniel Har- 

baugh, . 
Coshocton, James Robinson. 
Cuyahoga^ Josiah Barber. 
Delaware, Joseph Eitton. 
Darke and Shelby, Jacob MiUer. 
Fairfield, Robert F^ Slaughter and George Sanderson. 
Fayette, James Carothcrs. 
Franklin, John R. Parish. 
Greene, William M. Townsley. 
Guernsey, Lloyd Talbott, 
Hamilton, Clayton Webb, M. T. WilUamify J. C. Shoit aod 8. 

R.Miiler. 
Harrison, John Patterson. 
Highland, Richard Collins. , 

Huron and Sandusky, David Abbott. 
Jefferson, James Wilson wd Samitoi MoNiuryr 
Knox^ Royal D. Simons. 
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Licking, William W. Gault, 

Logan and Wood, John Shelby. .. 

MadidOD and Union, William Lewis. 

Meigs, Gallia and Jackson, David Boggs and George House. 

Miami, Thomas W. Furnas. 

Montgomery, George Grove and Samuel. Archer. 

Morg m and Washington, William M. Dawes and Timotb^r 

fiuell. 
'Muskingum, William H. Moore and Alexander Harper. 
Perry, Rosw^U Mills. 

Pickaway and Hocking, Caleb Atwater and Valentine Ktlkr* 
Portage and Medina, Jonathan Sloahe, and Jamea Moore. 
Preble, Daniel Saylor. 
Richland, James Hedges. 

Ross, Thomas Worthington, Arcliihald McLean, Wiljiam Vance. 
Scioto, Pike and Lawrence, William Kendall and Caleb Hitcb- 

cock. 
Stark, John Myers. 
Trumbull, Thomas Howe. 
Tuscarawas, George Richardson. 
Warren, John Bigger and Thomas Conrin. 
Wayne, Benjamin Jones. 

HEltBiBSS OF SSBTATB. 

From the couniieM of 

Fairfield, Elqathan Scofield. 

Hamilton, Eprbaim Brown. 

Butler, James Heaton. 

Warren, Nathaniel M^Lcfan. 

Green and Clinton, William R. Cole. 

Franklin, Delaware, Madison ankl Union, Joseph Foos. 

Licking and Perry, John Spencer^ 

Wayne, Thomas McMillan. 

Poirtage and Medina, Jonathan Foster. 

Harrison, James Roberts. ' - 
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Mt^, Gallup and Jaeksoo, Daniel Wonieldorf. . 

Scioto, Pike and Lawrence, Robert Lucas. 

Trumbull, Ed Baldwin. 

Brown, Nathaniel Beasly 

Stark, Michael Ozwalt. 

Cu3rahoga, Huron and Sandusky, Alfred Ifitdlly. 

Jeflferson, David Sloan. 

Montgomery, William Blodget. , 

Columbiana, Gideon Hughes. 

Belmont, David Jennings. 

Adam«, l^homas Ejrker. 

Cliampaign, Clark, Logan and Wood, James Cooley. 

Pickaway and Hocking, John Barr. 

ixeauga and Ashtabula, Samuel W. Phelps^ 

Richland and Knox, John Shaw. 

Muskingum, Thomas Ijams. 

Washington, Athens and Morgan, Sardine Stone. 

Clerm3nt, Thomas Morris. 

Highland and Fayette, Allen Trimble. 

Ross, Duncan M^ Arthur. 

Guernsey, Tuscarawas and Coshocton, William M^Gowan. 

Preble, Miami, Darke and Shelby, Walter Buell, (one year.) 

» 
Members of the General Assembly of 1824-5 who passed the 

necessary laws for making our canals; for adopting a system 

of education for common schools, and changing the mode of 

taxation. 

The yeas and nays are also given, as follows, to wit : 

Assembly, 

Yeas. Messrs. Isaac Atkinson, John Bigger, Jacob Blick- 
en3deffer,.WilIiamCary, Leonard Case, William CoUings, Isaac 
Cook, William Coolmau, Matthias Corwin, John Cotton, Samuel 
Coulter, Edmond Dorr, John Dougherty, Jeromiah Everett, 
Richard Fallis, Thomas Flood, Jacob Frederick, Thomas Gatch, 
John M. Gray, Thomas Hanna, Robert Harper^ Batteal Harri- 
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flon, Dayid ffiggins, Homer Hine, George B. H^ Andrew T. 
Hq^kins, Thomas Lrwin, Thomas Kmg, Joseph Kyle, James 
W. Latkrop, Philip Lewis, John Liest, Jacob Liadsey, John 
Lucas^ Alexander IVTConnell, John MH^rkle, Skmuel APHenry , 
John Means, David Mitchell, Edward L. Morgan, Elias Murray, 
Joseph Olds, Thomas L. l^rce, Thomas Ri^don, James Robi- 
soa, of CoshocUm, James Robisbn, of Woffne, Joseph W. Eoss, 
Alnoon Ruggles, Thomas Shannon, Janu^ l%ields, Robert F. 
Slaughter, Stephen C. Smith, Adam Swan, Jdm Turner, WU- 
liam Wiley, George W. Williams, Thomas Wortfaington, M. T. 
Williams, Speaker — 58. 

Nats. Messrs William Blaelcbum, EphraimBrown, Geoi!ge 
Brown, John Ck)chran, John Davenport, George £dwa:rds, Wil- 
liam Hamilt^, James Hedges, John Hubbard, William Lowry, 
William K Russell, John Shelby, Jacob Ward— 13. 

Senate, 

Yxjis. Messrs John Augustine, Edward Avery, Z. A. Beatty, 
D. H. Beard^ley, Ebenezer Buckingham, junior, Samuel Cald- 
well, Jacob Catterlin, Jacob Claypool, Joel Collins, David 
Crduse, E[rfiraim Cutler, Owen T. Fishback, George Fithiui, 
Joseph Foos, Nathan Guilford, Samuel H. Hale, David F. Hea- 
ton, David Jennings, Thomas Eirker, Henry Laffer, Robert 
Lucas, Williaip Manning, George Newcomb, Aaron Nortim, 
David Shelby, Matthew Simpson, David Sloane, William Stan-^ 
hery, Clayton Webb, Samuel Wheeler, Daniel Woraeld<wf, 
Jiabez Wright, Robert Young, Allen Trimble, fl^pedkier— 34- 

NAti. Messrs William Gass, Daniel Harbaugh— 2« 
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' . No. I. • •. 

V 

IN CONGRESS, JULY 13, 1787. 

ANOXDINAKCB FOH THE OOVERSKEWT OF THB TEBSITOSr OPTHB 
' UNITED STATES, N0HTHWE8T OF THB itlVEB OHIO. 

BaiT OBDAnfED, by the UnHed States in Congress assembled, 
!n»at tbe flaid terrkory, for the purposed of temporary govern- 
ment, be one district; subject, howevbr, to be divided into two, 
•districts, as future circumstances may, in the opinion of Con- 
frress, malce ite^edient 

Be k ordamed^ by the authority aforesaid, that the estates 
both of resident and non-resident proprietors in the said 
territcnry, dying intestate, shall descend to, and be.dlstributed 
among their children^ and the descendants of a deceased child, 
In equal parts; the descendants of deceased child or gjcand- 
child, to ta£ke the share of their deceased parent, in equal p^irts, 
among them^ and where there shall be no children or descent)- 
•ants, then in equal parts to the next of kin, in equal degree; 
tmd among collaterals, the children of a deceased brother or 
sister of the intestate shallhave, in equal parts, among them, 
their deceased parentis share; and there shall in no case- be a 
distinction between kindred of the whole and half blood; saving 
in all cases to the widow of the intestate, her diird part of the 
^eal estate f(nr life, tM^ one third part of the personal estate^ 
nnd this few relaetive to descents and dower, shall remain In 
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fuQ force until altered by the legislature of the district. And) 
until the governor and, judges shall ttdopt laws as hereinafter 
mentioned, estates in the said territory may be devised or be^ 
queathed by wills in writing, signed and seated by him or 
her, in whom the estate may be (being of full age), and attest- 
ed by three witnesses; and real estates may be conveyed by 
lease and release, or bai^ain and sale, signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered by the persox^ being of full age in whom the estate may 
be, and attested by two witnesses, provided such wills be duly 
proved, and such conveyances be acknowledged, or the execu- 
tion thereof dpiy proved, and be recorded within one year after 
proper magistrates, courts, and registers shall be appointed for 
that purpose ; and personal property may be transferred by deliv- 
ery, saving however, to the French and Canadian inhabitants, 
and other settlers on the Kaskaskias, St. Vincents, and the neigh- 
boring villages, who have heretofore professed themselves citi- 
^ns of Virginia, their laws and customs now in force among 
them relative to the descent and conveyance of property. 

Be it ordained^ by the authority aforesaid, that there shall 
be appointed from time to time, by Congress, a governor, whose 
commission shall continue in force for the term of three years, 
i^nless sooner revoked by Congress ; he shall reside in the dis- 
trict, and have a freehold estate therein, in one thousand acres 
of land, while in the exercise of his office. There shall be 
appointed from time to time, by Congress, a secretary, whose 
commission shall continue, in force for four years, unless sooner 
revoked; he shall reside in the district, and have a freehold 
estate therein, in live hundred acres of land, while in the exer- 
cise of his office ; it shall be his duty to keep and preserve the 
acts and laws passed by the legislature,^ and the public records 
of the district^ and the proceedings of the governor in his exe- 
cutive department ; and transmit authentic copies of such acts 
and proceeding^, every six months, to the secretary of Congress. 
There shall be appointed a court to consist of three judges, any 
, two of whom to form a court, who shall have a common law 
jurisdiction, and reside in the district, and have caCh therein, 
a freehold estate in five hundred acres of land, while in the 
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exercise of their offices; and \heir commissions shall coAtiiiue 
in force during good behavior. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt 
and publish in the district, such laws of the original states, 
eriminal and civile as may be necessary, and best suited to the 
circumstances of the district, and report them to Copgress, from 
time to time, which laws shall bo in force in the district until the 
or^nization of the general assembly therein, unless disapprov- 
ed of by Congress ; but aflerwards, the legislature shall have 
authority to alter them as they shall think fit. 

The governor for the time being, shall be commander-in- 
chief of the militia, appoint and commission all officers in the 
same, below the rank of general officers. All general officers 
shall be appointed and commissioned by Congress. 

Pi^evious to the origanization of the general assembly, the 
governor shall appoint such magistrates and other civil officers, 
in each county or township, as he shall find necessary for the 
preservation of the peace and good order in the same. Af- 
ter the general assembly shall be organized, the powers and 
duties of magisthites and other civil officers shall be regulated 
and defined by the said assembly ; but all magistrates and civil 
officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall^ during the con- 
tinuance of this temporary government, be appointed by the 
governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the laws to be 
adopted or made, shall have force in all parts of the district, 
and for the execution of process, criminal and civil, the gov- 
ernor, shall make proper divisions thereof,* and he shall proceed 
from time to ttme,.as circumstances may require, to lay out 
the parts of the district in which the Indian titles shall have 
been extinguished, into counties and townships, subject, how- 
ever to such alteratioi^s as may therealier be made by th6 
Legislature. 

So soon as therd shall be five thousand free male inhabitants, 
of full age, in the district, upon giving propf thereof to the Gov- 
ernor^ they shall receive authority, with time and place, to 
tAect representatives from their counties or townships, to repre- 
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sent Umhi id the general assembly ; provided, tbat for every fiv#^ 
hundred free male inhabitants there shall bjB one representalive, 
and so on progressively with the numbefr of free male inhabit- 
aate, diaU the right of Representation increase^ until tbe number 
of representatives shall amount to twenty-five, after which the 
number and proportion of representatives shall bereguktiMi by 
the Legislature : prtmdedj that no person be eligible or qualified 
to act as a representative, unless he shall have been a citizen of . 
one of the United States three years, and be a resident in the 
district, or unless he s^all have resided in the district three, 
years, and in either case shall likewise hold in his own r^ght, 
in fee simple, two hundr^ acres of land within the same; jwo-. 
vided aisOf that a free-hold in fifty acres of land in the district^ 
having been a citizen of cae of the states, and being resident 
in the district, or tbe like free-hold and two years residence in 
the district, shall be necessary to qualify a man as an elector, 
of a representative. 

The representative thus elected, shall serve for ^ term of 
two years, and in case of death of a representative or removal 
firom office, the governor shall issue a writ to the county or. 
toiwbship for which he wad a member, to elect another in his 
stead, to serve for- the residue of the tem|i. 

The general assembly, or legisl^ure shall consist of the 
governor, legislative council, and a house of representatives*. 
The legislative council shall consist c^ five members, to con- 
tinue in office five yearsj imless sooner removed by Ooogrets, 
any three of whom, to be a quorufn, and the members of tibe. 
council, shall be ncHninated ahd appointed in the following man-> 
ner, to wit: as soon as representatives shall be elected, the 
governor, shall appoint a ti^e aind place for them to meet to- 
gether, and, when met, they shall nominate ten persons, red- 
dents in the district, and each possessed of^ a freehold in five 
hundred acres of land, and return their names to congress; 
five of whom confess shall a]4)oint and commission to serve 
as a£>re8aid; and whenever a vacancy shi^ ha^ien in connoU^ 
by death or removal firem office, the house of representativea. 
shall nominate two persons, qualified as aforesaidi fox eadi va- 
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otiicy, and xeturn their names to congress, one of whemi con* 
gress shall appoiiit and oommission for the residue of the term; 
and every fave years, four months at least hefore the expiration 
of the time of service of the members of council, the said 
house shall nominate ten persons qualifieii as aforesaid, and re- 
turn their names to congress, five of whom congress shall ap- 
point and commission to serve as members of council five 
years, unless sooner removed. And the governor, legislatii^e 
council, and house of representatives, shall have authority to 
make laws in all cases for the good government of the district, 
not rei>ugnant to the principles and ^.articles in this ordinance 
establ^hed and declared. . And all bills having passed by a 
majority in the house, and by a majority in the coun- 
cil, shall be referred to the governor for his assent; but no 
bill or legislative act whatever, shall be of any force without 
hk assent. The governor shall have power to convene, pro-. 
Togue, and dissolve the general assembly, when in his opin- 
ion it i^all be expedient. 

The Grovemor, judges, legislative, council, secretary, and 
SQch other cheers as congress shall appmnt in the district, 
lihall take an oath or affirmation of fidelity, and of o&ce — the 
governor before the president of congress, and all other offi- 
cers before the governor. A$ soon as a legislature shall be 
formed in the district, the council and house, assembled in one 
rqoip, shall have authority by joint ballot to elect a delegate 
to Congress, who shall have a seat in congress, with the right 
of debating,* but not of voting, during this teo^rary govern- 
ment. . ^ 

And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these repub- 
lics, their laws and constitutions, are erected, to fix and es- 
tablish those principles as the basis of all laws, constituticms 
and governments, which forever hereafter shall be formed in 
the said territory; to provide also fbr^ the establishment <^ 
stetes, and permanent gpvemment therein, and fiar their ad- 
mission to a shore in the federal councils on an equal footing 
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with' the origioal states, at 5b eaiiy periods as inay 1w coom^ 
tent with the general interest: 

h u hereby ordmned and declared^ by the aathority aibre- 
BBLidj that the following articles shall be considered as arlielcff 
of compact between the original states and the people aad 
stales in the said territory, and (oreTer raomin nnalteimble, un- 
less by cammon consent, to wit: 

.AsTicLS I. No person demeaning himself in a peaceaUe 
and orderiy manner, shall ever be ntoloBted on accouBt of hie 
mode (^ worship or religioiis sentittieiita in the said territory. 

AsTtoLE II. The inhabitants of said territory sItaU always 
be entitled to the benefit of the writ of hnbeas eerpiis, and of 
the trial by jury ; of a prepovtioiiate representation ef the pe»* 
pie ill the legislature, and of judicial procandingt aec(»diagi6 
the course of the common laiw; all t^bmos shall be bailable 
unless for capital o^Bdoces, wh^e the proo^ shall be* erideii^ 
or the presumption great; all fines ^11 be modeiate^ and no- 
cruel or unusual punishments shall be inflicted; no man &iM 
be (kprived of his liberty or property, but by the judgmeast of 
hi$ peers, ot the'law of the land; and shonld die pnUio eot^ 
geoeies make it necessary, for the commcm pvesar¥atio& to-ti^ 
any person's property, or to demand hit particular sertioeiv 
fall compeonitioii shall be made for the same; aiid i» the juat 
preservattoa of rights, and property, it is undetsteod and de#^ 
dared that no law ought ever to be nmde^ or haveibfce. ii| 
said territory, that shall in any m^ner wfaeleTer^ inteiieret 
with or a0e^t private coiitraetff.Qr<engagenimts^ bonafide^ and 
without fraud previously formed* 

Article UL Religion^ motaJH>\ and knowledge, betngrtie* 
cessary to good government and tM happinesttof mankind^ 
sefaeols and the means of edueatkm sfaftU foraver ba ^ne^miir 
ged. The tHmoet good failh shail always beebserved lowaiids 
the faidtans ; their liunbaikl property shall nmet her talcenrfron 
thefti witdBoiit their consent; «nd m their property^ rights and! 
liberty, they never shall bn, invtuled ov (heturbed, indeati* 
imt dud latwfiiltwtaffss attlberaed b^ eongreea; hui^snv kmd^ 
ed in justice and humanity, shall, from time to time^be madey 
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fer pi^veoting wrongs b^ing done to tkem, and for presiervinfg 
petiee and friendship with them. * 

AtiTtCMi tV. The said territory, and the states which rimy 
-be lermed therein, shall forever remain a part of this confed- 
eracy of the United States of America, subject to the articles 
of confederation, and ^o snch alteration therein, as shail be 
constitutionaily made; and to all the acts and oniinances of 
the United States in congress assembled, conformable thereto. 
The inhabitants and settlers in the said territory, i^all be^Mib- 
ject to pay a [^rt of the federal debts contracted, and m pro- 
portional .part of the expenses of the goverumenrt to be ap- 
portioned pn them, by congress; atscording to the same com- 
mon rule and measure by which apportionments ther<K>f shall 
be made on the other f^tates; amd the taxes for paying thctilr 
proportion, shall be laid and levied, by the authority and d»- 
jrection of the legislatures of the districts, or new states, HA 
In the'originai states, within the time i^eed upon by the Uni- 
ted States in congress assembled. The legislatures of thos^ 
districts or new states, dball never interfere with the primary 
<lispasal of the soil by the United States in congr^^ss assenl^ 
bled, nor with an^ regtiiatioi^e congress may find necessary 
for securing the title, ia such soil to the bona fide purchasers. 
No tax shall be imposed on lands the property of the United 
States; and in no case shall non-resident proprietors be taxed 
higher than residents. The navigable waters leading into 
the Missisiippi and St. Lawrence, and the carr>ing pkces b^ 
tween the same shall be comm6tt highways and' fbrever free, 
as well to the inhabitants of the sdiid territory, as to the citi- 
zens of the United Stages, and those df any other stateis that 
may be admitted into the conledelacy, without any tax, im» 
posty or duty therefor. • 

AtiTicLB V. There shall be formed in said territory, not 
less than three, ninr more tfaiin five states, and the boundari^il 
aj^soon asYirjorinia shall alter her act of session and consent 
to the same, shall become fixed and established as follows, to 
wit: The western state in s^id'territery shall be boui^ded by 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wabash rivers; a direct lin^ 
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drawn^ from the Wabash aid Post Vincents due north to th^ 
territorial line between the United States and Canada, and by 
th6 said territorial line to the Lake of the Woods and Missis- 
sippi. The middle state shall be bounded by the said direct 
line, the Wabash, from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the Ohio, 
by a direct line drawn due north from the mouth of the Great 
Miami to the said territorial line, and by the said territorial 
line. The eastern state shall be bounded by the last men- 
tioned direct line, the Ohio,' Pennsylvania, and the said ter- 
ritorial line; provided, howevei*, and it is further understood 
and declared,. that the boundaries of these three states shall 
be subject so far to be altered, that if congress shall hereaAer 
find it expedient, they shall have authority to form one or 
two states in that part of the tenritory which lies north of an 
east and west line drawn through the southerly bend or ex- 
treme of lake Michigan: and whenever any of the states' 
^hall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such states 
«hall be admitted by its delegates, into the congress i^ the 
United States, on an equal footing with the original states, in 
all respects whatsoever; and shall be at liberty to form a per- 
manent constitution and state government: Propided^ the con- 
stitution and government so to be formed, shall be republican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained in these articles: 
and so far as it can be consistent with the general interest of 
the confederacy,, such adtaissioh shall be had at an earlier pe- 
riod, and when there may be a les? number of free mhabitants 
in the state than sixty thousand. 

Abticub VI. There shall be neither slavery nor involunta- 
ry servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes wherebf the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided, always, that any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original states, such fugitive may be lawfully rc- 
clauned and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor 
or service as aforesaid. 

Beit ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that the resolu- 
iions of tbei^ of April, 1764, relative to the subject of this 
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ordtnaneey be and ;thii s^u»e ate h:eieby repealed aad declared 
aull and void. 

UTOTAinca ON TKB PRBOEniNe ACT OV iDOICGBBBS. 

In March, 1784, Virginia ceded to the United* States the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, and stipulated that the 
citizens thereof should ^^ have their possession an4 title con- 
firmed to them, and be protected in their rights and liberties.^' 
Spon after the cession was made, Congress referred the sub- 
ject to a committee, coi^sistingof Jefferson of Virginia, Chase 
of Maryland^ and Howell, of Pi^ode Islands This committee 
reported an ordinance of fundamental law for the government 
of the Territory, and of 4iie States to be formed out of it; on^ 
provision of which was, " That after the year 1800 of the 
Christian era, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the States, otherwise 'than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the par<ty shall have, been convicted to have 
been peisonally guilty. ^^^A motion was made to strike out 
Ms clause: ^^And on the question^ shall the words moved to 
be struck put, stand?'' the yeas and nays being required by 
.Mr. Howell: 
New Hampshire, \ » Mr Foster^ ay. ^ • v • 

Blanchard, ay. J ^' 
Massachusetts . . Mr. Gerry, ay. ) 

Patridge,ay.5 ^^^ . 
Rhode Island « . Mr. Ellery^ ay. > 

Howell, ay. f*y- 
Connecticut . . Mr. Sherman, ay. ) 

Wadsworth,ay.\ ^^' 
New York . . . . Mr. De Witt, ay. J 

Paine, ay.- j ^y* 
JNew Jersey, ... . . Mr. Dick, ay, (1.) 
Pennsylvania .... Mifflin, ay. "j ' 

Montgomery, ay. > ay. 

Hardy^ ay. ) 

Maryland . . Mr. M'Henry, no. ) 

Stone, no. J ^^' 

(1) ToeotiUeaaiatetoavoteyabemuathaveatlauitwD meaUmppiB- 
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YiMpaia . .Mr. MEenm.m. V 

Hardy, no. > no.. 
Mercer, no. J 
North Carolina . . . Mr. Spgigbit, no. J ,. 

William^nay.j ***^- 
South CaiQalina ... Mr. Read, no. i 

. Beresford, no. j ^' 
So the question was lost, and thewordS were struck out. ^ ^.) 

^ March 16, 1785, a motion was made by Mr. King, and 
seconded by Mr. Ellery, that the following proposition be cou- 
mitted: 

. « That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servl- 
*tude in any of the Stated described in the resolve of con- 
. gress of the 23d of April, 17S4, otherwise than in the punish- 
meat of crimes whereof the party shall have been personally 
guilty: and that this regulation shall be an article {^compact, 
and -remain a fundamental principle of the Oonstitotions be- 
tween the thirteen original states, and each of the states describe 
ed in the said resolve of the 33d April, 1784.^ 

On the question of commitment. New Hampshire, Maesachu* 
setts, Rhode Inland, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, voted in the affirmative: Virginia, (3) 
Nwth Carolina and . South Carolina in the negative. So k 
was resolved in, the affirmative. 

On the 7th of July, 1786, Congress resolved that the stipula- 
tion contained in the cession of Virginia, respecting the division 
into separate States of the territory northwest <^ tbeOfaia rivet, 
would be attended with great inconvenience, and reeommend- 
ed Virginia; to re^dse and alter the terms c^ cession, which was 
afterwards done. . . 

September 20, 1788, Congreiss took into consideration an 
ordinance for the governiBent of the Western Temtory veport- 
ed by a committee consisting of Johnson of Connecticut, Pick- 
ney, of South Carolina, Smith, of New York,' Dane, of Massa- 
chusetts, and McHenry, of Maryland: and,.after coi»ideriB|r 

(SQ Sftyen, or a majority of the whole number of Statei, ^thUteex^) van 

%o carry m quFStion. 
(3) Grayvon voted in the affirmative; Hardy and Lee in the negative^ 
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it from time t^ time) it was recommended ta a committee caoe 
sisting ofCarrJflgtoB and R. H. Lee, of Virginia, Dane,of Ma» 
aacliusetts, Kean, of South Carolina, and Smith, of New York> 
whose report was read the first time, July 11, 1787. This 
ordinance is similar, in its loading and fundameatal {>roviBioa8, 
to that reported in 1784 by the committee of A^^ich Mr Jeffer^ 
«on (4) was chairman, and, like that, contained a prohibition 
of ^avery in the following words: "There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said Tei-jritory ; oUier^ 
wise than in the punishment of crimes whereof ih& party shall 
have been duly convicted.'' On the 13th of Jiily, 1787, this 
ordinance was adopted by Congress, with the concurrence not* 
only of every State, but every individual member of every 
State present, exc^ept one, Mr. iTates of New Y6pk- 

On the 27th of December, 1788, Virginia passed a resolution 
offering to cede, and on the 3d of December, 17i99, passed an 
act tif which she f' forever ceded and relinquished to Congress 
and Government of the United States, in full and absolute right 
and exclusive jurisdiction as well of soil as of persons redding 
of to reside therehi, pursuant to the tenor aiid effect of the Sth 
section of the first article of the Constitution of the Govern* 
mentof the United States,'* a tract of country ndt exceeding 
ten miles square, for the permanent seat of Government of the 
United' States. The cession of Maryland, for similar purpose, 
wais made December 2B, 1789, and is absolute and without 
restriction or limitation. 

This statement of facts shows, — 1st, That Virginia ceded 
to the United States an extensive territory, separated from her 
only by a river, and bordering on her for about one thommA' 
miles, Kentucky being then a part of Virginia. 2d, That Con- 
gress had, afler haying had the subject under consideration 
fcHT more than three years, abolished slavery in it by the 
extraordinary concurrence! of all its members who voted, except 

(4) To Mr. Jeffersoii is therefore justly due the credit of the .ordinance for 
thd^gor^nuneftt of the Northwest Territory, and not Mr. Dane, as claimed fik 
him by his New England friends. 
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one. 8d) That the meastire originated with Thomas Jeffereoi, 
the favorite son of Virginia and of the nation, and who was 
assisted by Chase, a prominent son and distioguisbed jurist of 
Maryland. And 4th9 That with tbe knowledge of these facts^ 
and immediately after their occurrence,' Virginia and Maryland 
ceded the district of Columbia to the United States, without 
restriction as to the prohibition of slavery,, or iodeed without 
imposing as many restrictions as Virginia did when she ceded 
the northwest territory. 

Seeing, then, what Congress bad done in abqlishing slavery 
in what had been a part of Virginia, and in Which territory 
(here were a considerable number qf slaves, how can it be said 
that Virginia and Maryland would not have ceded the district 
of Columbia, if they had supposed Congress would ever abolish 
slavery in it? or that the doing so now, at the expiration of 
near half a century, can be conceived to violate any implied 
fiiith to those two states! , 

I will only add) in conclusion, what a strange contrast the 
proceedings of 1787 present to those of 1837 ! Then the ab^ 
tion of slavery in an extensive territory, bordering on the slave- 
holding states, met with no opposition. No fears were then en- 
tertained that such an act would endanger the Union, (x tend 
to disturb the quiet of any t>ortion of it. It was not then de- 
nounced as the first step of Congnsss to abolish slavery in the 
slaveholding states. No; slavery was then considered by all 
as jon evil ; now it is pronounced by some a bledsing. What 
strange perversion! What strange delusion!. Especially in 
this enlightened and liberal age, when there is abroad an ameli-^ 
oratii^ spirit, more powerful in its effects in the moral and poli- 
tical world than the steam-engine is in. the mechanical. 
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No. 11, 

CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OP OHIO. 

We, the people of the Eastern Division of the Territory of the 
United States, northwest of the River Ohio, having the 
right of admission into the General Government, as a mem- 
ber of the Union, consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States,' the ordinance of Congress of one thousand 
seven hundred ah'd eighty-seven, and of the law of Congress, 
etititled " An Act to enable the people of the Eastern Divis^ 
ion of the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio, to form a Constitution and State Government, 
and for the admission of such State into the Union, on an 
equal footing With the original States, and for other purposes; 
in order to establish justice, prpmote the welfare and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish the following Constitution or form of 
Oovernment; and do mutually agree with each other to form 
ourselves into a free and independent State, by the name of 
the State of Ohio. 

ABTICIA I. 

Ssa. h The Legislative authority of this State shall be 
vested in & General A^embly, which shall consist of & Sen- 
ate'^uid House of Representatives, both to be elected by the 
people. 

Sbb* 2. Within one year after the first meeting of the Gen- 
eral AsBen(ib}y, and within every subsequent term oli four yearsi 
an enumeration of all the white male inhabitants above twen« 
ty-oBe yeafs of age, shall be n^e in such manner & shall be 
diieoted by lnw. The number of representatives thallt at 
the several periods o£ making such enumeration, be fixed by 
the legislature and i^portioned among the several counties, 
aeeerdingto the number of white male iohabitants above twen- 
tj<K» yean of age in each, and shall never be less than tweo- 
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ty-four nor greater than thirty-six, until the number of white 
male inhabitants above twenty-one years of age sh lU be twenr 
ty-two thousand; and after that event, at such ratio thit the 
wh'jle number of representatives shall never be less than thir- 
ty-six, nor exceed seventy-two. 

Sec. 3. The Representatives shall be chosen annually, by 
the citizens of each county respectively, on the second Tues- 
day of October. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be a representative, who shall not 
have attained the age of twenty-five years, and be a citizen of 
the United States and an inhabitant of this state; shall also 
have resided within the limits of the county in which he shall 
be chjsen, one year next preceding his election, unless he 
shill have been absent on the public business of the United 
States or of this state; and shall have paid a state or county tax. 

Sec. 5. The senators shall be chosen biennially, by the 
qualified voters for representatives; and on their being con* 
vened in consequence of the first election, they shall be divi- 
ded, by lot, from their respective counties or districts, as 
near as can be, into two classes; the seats of the setiators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the first 
year, and of the second class at the expiration of the second 
year; so that one half thereof, as near as possible, may be annu- 
ally chosen forever thereafter. 

Sec. 6. The number of senators shall, at the several pe- 
riods of making the enumeration before mentioned, be fix^d by 
the legislature, and apportioned atncmg the several counties^ or 
districts, to be established by law, according to the number of 
white male inhabitants of the age of twenty-one years in each, 
and shall never be less than one4hird^ nor more than one half 
of the number of representatives. 

Sec. 7. No person shall b^ a senator who has not arrived 
at. the age of thirty yeafs, and is a citizen of the United 
States; shall have resided two years in the county or district 
immediately preceding the eledtion, unless he shall have been 
absent on the public business of the United States, cr of thb 
state; and shciU, moreover, have piMd a state or ooimtytaz^ 
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' Sec. 8. The senate and house of representatives, when 
assembled, shall each choose a speaker and its other officers, 
be jidges of the qualifications and elections of its members, 
and sit upon its own adjr^urnments: two thirds of each house 
«hail constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller num- 
ber may adjourn from day to day, and compel the attendance 
^f absent membersf. 

Sec. 9, Each house shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and publish them: the yeas and nays of the members, 
on any question, shall at the desire of any two of them, be 
entered on the journals. 

Sec. 10. Any two members of either house shall have lib- 
erty to dissent from, and protest against, any act or resolution 
which they may think injurious to the public or any individual, 
and hive the reasons of their dissent entered on the journals. 

Sec. 11. Each house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and 
with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member, but not 
a second time for the saOie cause; and shall have all other 
powers necessary for a branch of the legislature of a free and 
in'iependent stite. ^ i 

' Sec. 12. When vacancies hippen in either house, the 
Governor, or the person exercisingr the power of the Grovemor, 
shall isssue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

Sec. 13. Senators and representatives shall, in all cases 
except treason, felony or breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arrest during the session of the general assembly, and in 
g6}ug to and returning from the same; and for any speech or 
debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 

Skc. 14. Each house may punish by imprisonment, du- 
ring their sessi in, any person not a member who shall be guil- 
ty of disrespect to the house, by any disorderly or conteraptti- 
ous behavior in their presence; pro'ded such imprisonment 
shnU not, at any one time, exceed twenty-four hour-. 

Sec. 15. The doors of eorh house, and of committiees of 
jthewhole, shall be kept open, except in such cases as the 
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opiiiion of the house require secrecy. Neither house shally 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than tiro 
days, nor to any other place than that in which the two hous- 
es shall he sitting. 

Sec* 16. Bills may mgmate in either house, but may be 
altered, amended or rejected by the other. 

Sec. 17. Every bill shall be read on three different days ia 
each house, unless in case of urgency, three-fourths of the 
house where such bill is so depending, shall deem it expedi- 
ent to dispense with this rule : and every bill having passed 
both houses, shall be signed by the speakers of their respec- 
tive houses. 

Sec. 18. The style of the laws of this state shall be, 
<^ Be it enacted by the general assembly of ike state of Ohio.'^ 
Sec. 19. The legislature of the state shall not allow the 
following officers <^ Government greater annual salaries than 
as follows, until the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
to witr The Governor, not more than one thousand dollars; 
the Judges of the silpreme court, not more than one thousand 
dollars each; the Presidents of the courts of common pleas, 
not more than eight hundred dollars each; the Secretary of 
State, not more than five hundred dollars; the Auditor of pub- 
lic accounts, not more than seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
the Treasurer, not more than four hundred and fifty doUars; 
no member of the legislature shall receive more than two dol- 
lars per day, during his attendance on the legislature, nor 
BDore for every twenty-five miles he shall travel in going to, 
«nd returning from, the general assembly. 

Sec. ^. No senator ot representative shall, during the 
time for which he shall have been elected, be appointed to 
any civil office undw tiiis state, which shall have been crea- 
ted, or the emoluments of which shall have been increased 
during such time. 

Sec. 21. No moneys shall be drawn fromthfe treasury, but 
in consiequence of appropriations made by law. 
Seo« 28. An tccurafe ^atemeat of the receipts and ex* 
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{^Bflditores <^ the pubUe money, shall be attached to^ and piib- 
iished with the laws annually. ) 

Sbc« 23. The houee of representatives ^hall hare ^o 
8<^e power of impeaching^ but a majority of, all the members 
liiust concur in an impeachment: all impeachments shall be 
tried by the senate; and when sittiug for that purpose, the 
senators shall be upon oath or affirmation, to do justice accord- 
ing to law and. evidence: iio person shall be convicted with* 
out the concurrence of two-Jhirds of all the senators. 

Sec. 24. The Governor, and . all other civil officers under 
ihis state, shall .be liable to impeachment for any misdemea- 
nor in office^ but judgment in such case shall not extend fur- 
ther than removal from office, and disqualification to hold aiiy 
office of honor, profit or truSt, under this state. iTie party, 
whether convicted or acquitted, shall, nevertheless, be liable 
to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to 
iaw. 

Sec. 25. The first session of the general assembly shall 
commence on the first Tuesday of March next; and forever 
after, the genera! assembly shall meet on the first Monday of 
December, in every year, and at no other period, unless direc- 
ted by law, or provided for by this constitution. 

Sec. 26- No judge of any court of law or equity, secreta- 
Tj of state, attorney general, register, clerk of any court of 
. record, sheriff or collectpr, membier of. either house of con- 
gress, or person holding any ofiice under the authority of this 
state, (provided that appointments in the Militia or justices of 
the peace, shall not be. considered lucrative offices,) shall be 
eligible as a candidate for, or have a seat iu,the general as- 
sembly. 

Sec. 27. No person shall be appointed to any office within 
any county, who shall not have been a citizen inhabitant 
therein, one year next before his appointment, if the county 
shall have been so long erected, then within the limits of the 
county or counties out of which it shall have been taken. 

Sec. 28. No person, who heretofore hath beeti, pr herea^ 
ter may be, a collector or holder of public moneys shall havs 
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a seat in either house of the general assembly, imtil such pvr* 
SOD shall have accounted for, and paid into the treasury, all 
sums for which he may be accountable or liable* 

ABTICLE II. 

S^c. J. The supreme executive power of tlis state shalf 
be vested io a.Governor. 

Sbo. 2. The Governor shall be chosen by the electors of 
the ^lembers of the general assembly, on the second Tuesday 
of October, at the same places, and in the same manner, that 
they shall respectively vote for members thereof. The re- 
turos of election for Governor, shall be sealed up and trans- 
muted to the seat of government^by the returning officers, di- 
rected to the speaker of the senate ; who shall open and pub- 
lish them, in the presence of a majority of the members of 
each house of the general assembly: the person having the 
highest number of votes shall be governor; but if two or more 
shall be equal and highest in votes, one of them shall be cho- 
sen ifovernor by joint ballot of both houses of the general as- 
sembly. Contested elections for governor, shall be determin- 
ed by both houses of the general fissembly, in such manner as 
Fh ill be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. The first governor shall, hold his office until the 
first Monday of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
^ve^ until another governor shall be elected and qualified to 
office; and forever after, the governor shall hold his office for 
the term of two years, and until another governor shall be 
elected and qualified; but he shall not- be eligible more thaq 
six years in any term of eight years. He shall be at least 
thirty years of age, and have been a citizen of the United 
States twelve years, and an inhabitant of this state four years 
,next preceding his election. 

Sec. 4. He shall, from time to time, give to the general 
assembly information of the state of the government, and ror 
commend to their consideration such measures as he sba^l 
deem expedient* 
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Sec. 5. He shall have the power to grant reprieves and 
pardons aft^r conviction^ except in case^.of impeachment. 

Sbc. 6. The governor, shall ^ at stated times, receive for 
his services a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished^ daring the term for which he sh^l have been 
elected.^ 

Ssc. 1* He may require information, in writing, from the 
officers in the executive departments upon any subject rela- 
ting to the duties of their respective ofBces^ and shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

Sio. 8. When any officer^ the right of whose appointment 
is, by this Constituticm, vested in the general assembly, shall, 
during the recess^ die, or his office by any nfieans become va- 
cant, the governor shall have the power to fill such vacancy, 
by granting a commissiob, which shall expfre at the end of the 
next session of the legislature^ . \ 

Sbc. 9. He may,^ on extraordinary occasions^ convene the 
general assembly by Proclamation, and shall state to them, 
when assembled, the purposes for which they shall have been 
convened. 

Sec. 10. He shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
nav}'^ of this state and of the ihilitia, except when (bey shall 
be called into th6 service of the United States. 

Sec. 11. In case of disagteement betweein the two houses, 
with respect to the time of adjournment the g'overdor shall 
have power to adjourn the general assembly to sucli time as 
he thinks proper: ProMeiy It be not a period beyond the an- 
nual meeting of the legislature. 

Sec. li. Iti case of the death, impeachment, resignation or 
removal of the goveruOTfrom office, the speaker of the sen- 
ate shall exeifcise the office, of govei'nor, until he be acquit- 
ted, or another governor shall be duly qualified. In case of 
the impeachment of the speaker of the senate, or his death, or 
removal from office, resignation or absence from the state, the 
speaker, of the house of representatives shall succeed ixy the 
office, and exercise the duties thereof, until a governor shall 
be elected and qualified^ 
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Sbo. 13. No member of congress, or person bolding^ an5r 
office under the United States, or this state^ shall execute thcr 
office of governor. 

Sso. 14. There ihvAl be a seal of this state, whi(^ i^iall be 
kept by the governor, and used by him officially, and ^aJi he 
called « THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF OfflO," 

Sbc. 15. All gran^ and commissions f^all be in the name 
and by the authority of the State of Ohio, sealed with the seal 
signed by the governor, and countersigned by the secretary^ 

Sific. 16. A secretary pf state shall be appointed by a joint 
ballot of the senate and house of representatives, who shall 
continue in office three years, if he shall so long behave him- 
self well: he shall keep a fair register of all the c^ial acts and 
proceedings of the governor; and shall, when required, lay the 
same, and all papers, minutes and vouchers relative theretoy 
before either branch of the Legislature; and shall preform sucb 
other duties as shall he-assigned him by law, 

AVriCLE lU. 

Ssc. 1. The Judicial power of this State, both as to matters 
of law and equity, shall be vested in a Supreme Court, in. 
Courts of Common Pleas for eacli county, in Justices of the. 
Peace, afid in such other courts as the legislature may, &om 
tkne to time, establish. 

Sso. 3. The Supreme Court shall consist of three Judges, airy: 
two of whom diaU be a quorum. They shall have original and 
appellate jurisdiction, both in common law and chaqcery, in . 
such cases as shall he directed by ]a.w , Providedf That nothing 
herein contained, shall prevent the. genera} assembly firom 
adding another Judge to the Supreme Court afler the term of 
five years, in which case the Judges may divide the state into 
two circuits, within which, any two of the Judges may hold a 
cc^»rt. 

Sbo* 3. The several Courts of Common Pleas, shall consist 
cff a President and Associate Judges. The state shall be 4ivi- 
ded> by law, into three circuits: there sbMi be appointed iiif 
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MMb circuit A Bresideait of the GguHs, whO)i]u^Dg:kili:«oiMipitl«* 
tfkte in office, shall redide therein. There ahall be a{>poiiile4 
in each county, not more than three, nor less than two Am?, 
flociatO' Judges, who, during their continuance in ofllce, shall 
reside therein. The President and Associate Judges^ in theic 
respective counties, any three ot* whom shall be a quorum, shall 
Compose the Court of Common Pleas; which court shall have 
ocanmon law and chancery jurisidiction in all such cases, as, 
shall ho directed by law: Pravid^df That nothing.herein con? 
tatined shall be construed to prevent the legislature frcMn in^ 
creasing the number of circuitd'and presidents, after the t,erm 
(^ five years. 

Sue. 4. The Judges of the. Supreme Court and Courts of 
Common Pleas, shall have coi^^Iete. criminal jurisdiption, in. 
such oases, and in such manner, as may be pointed out by law.. 

Sac. 5. The Court of Cpmmon Pleas .in each county, ehaU , 
have jurisdiction of all probate and testamentary matters^ 
granting adthinistration, the appointment of guardians; and 
such other cases as shall be prescribed by law. 

Ssc*. 6. The Judgeis of the Court of Common Pleas shall, 
within their respedive counties have the same powers wilh 
1h« Judges of the Supreme Court, to issue writs of certiorari to 
th^ Justices (rf* the Peace, and to cause their proceedings to be 
brought before them, and the like right and justice to be done. 

Site. 7. The Judges of the Supreme Court shall^ by virtue 
of their offices, be conservators of the peace throughout the 
state. The Presidents of the Courts of Common Plera shall, 
by virtue of their offices, be conservators of the peace in their, 
respective circuits; and the Judges of the Courts of Common 
Pleas shall, by virtue of their offices, be conservators of the 
peace in their respective counties. 

Sec. 8. The Judges of the Supreme Court, the Presidents and 
the Associate Judges of the Courts of Coraltnoh Pleas, shall "be* 
appointed by a joint ballot of both houses of the geneWil as- 
sembly, and shall hold their offices for the term of Seven y«BW, 
if soiong they behave well: The Judges 6f the. Stfpif^rtb; 

^49 
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Oourl and the PrendenU of the Courts of Cohwiod Pleair, titM 
%t stated times, receive for their services an adequate compen- 
satioQy to be fixed by law, which sbiU not be diminiiihed du- 
ring their oontintiance in office; but they shall receive no fees 
or perquisites of officd, nor hold any other office of profit or 
trust under the authority of this, state or the United Ststes. 
* Sac. 9. Each Court shall appoint its own clerk fnr the term 
of seven year?; but no person shili be appointed clerk, except 
pro tempore^ whn shall not produce to the Court appoint!^ 
him, a certificate from a majority of the Judges of the Supremo 
Court, th^t they judge him to be well qualified to execute the 
duties of the office of clerk to any court of the same dignity 
with that for which he pffisrs himself. They shnll he remova- 
ble for breach of good behavior, at any time* by the Judges of 
the respective Courts! 

Sec. 10. The Supreme Court shall be held once a year, in 
each county, and the Courts fyf Common Pleas f>hall be hoMen 
In each county, at such times, and places fis shall be prescribed 
bylaw. 

Ssc. 1 1 . A complete number of Jostiees of tiie Peace sbdi 
be elected by the qualified electors in each townshi|^ in the 
several counties, and shall continue in ofiice three years whose 
powers and duties shall, from time to time, be regulated and 
defined by law. 

Sec. 12. The style of all process shall be, << The SiaU pf 
Ohio:^ all proseootioiis shall be carried on in the name and by 
the authority of the State of Ohio; and all indictments diall 
conclude against the peace and dignity of the saane. 

ASTIOLB IV. . 

Sao. 1. In all elections, all white male inhabitants above 
the age pf twenty-one years, having resided in the State one 
year next preceding the election, and who have paid, or are 
ohaifed, with a state or county tax, shall enjoy the right of 
Wt «iiOt<«r{ biftt no pewo shall be entitled to vote^ except in 
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th« connty or district in which he shall actaalty reside, at th^ 
"tiole of the election. ^ 

' Sec. 2. All elections shall be by ballot. 

Sec. 3. Electors phal I, in all cases except treason^ felony or 
breach of the peace, be privileged fVom arrest, daring their at- 
tendance at elections, aiid in goidg to, and returning from, the 
same. 

SjBc. 4. The Legislature shall have fall power to exclude 
from the previlege of electing or being elected, any person 
convicted of bribery, perjury, or any other infimotis crime. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this article, shall be so con.«tru- 
ed as to prevent white mile persons above the age of twenty- 
^ne years, who are compelled to labor on (he roads of their 
respective townships or Counties, and who have resided one 
year in the istate, from having the right of an elector. 

ABTICI.B V. 

Sec, L Captains and subalterns in the militia, shall be 
eVroted by those peraKMis in their respective con^any distHcti 
•ubject to military duty. 

Sec. 2. Mijors shalt be elected by* the captains and siibat 
tenM of the battalion. 

Sec. 3. Colonels shall be elected by the majors, eaptaini 
wad subdltefnsr of the regiment. 

Sac. 4. Brigadiers general shall be elected by coiiimiiitoae<l 
officers of their respective brigades. 

Sec. 5. Mijors general and quartermasters general, shall 
be appointed by j'>int ballot of both houses of the legislature. 

Sec; 6. The governor shall appoint the adjutant general* 
The majors general shall appoint their aids and other division 
stHfT officers. The brigadiers general shall appoint their brig* 
ade mijors and other brigade staff officers. The cemmandtng 
officers of regiments shall appoint their adjutants, qtiartermnft^ 
tersand other regimental staft officers; and the captains and 
subalterns shall appoint their non-commissioned officers and nmi* 
siclans. 
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. 8«c. 7. The captains and subalteiQs of. the artillery ani 
cavalry, shall be elected by the persons enrolled in their re- 
spective corps; and the majors aud colonels shall be appointed 
in sach manner as shall be directed by law. The colonely 
ahall appoint their regimental staff; and the captains and subal- 
UHms their non-commissioned officers and musicians. 

Sec. 1. There shall be elected in each county, oee sheriff 
and one coroner, by the citizens (hereof, who are qualified to 
vote for members of the assembly ; they shall be elected at the 
time and place of holding elections for members of assembly: 
they shall continue in office two years, if they shall so long 
behave well, and until successors be chosen and duly qualified: 
Protidedtf That no person shall be eligible as sheriff for a Jong^ 
er term than four years in any term of six yeara, 

Sac. 2. The state treasurer and auditor shall be trieoBiaUy 
appointed by a joiot ballot of bodh houses of the legislalare. 

Sbo. 3; All town and township offices sball be chosen ai^ 
njually, by the inhabitants thereof^ duly qualified to-vi^ for 
nembera of asiteiBbly, at suph tiikie niB^ fiiB^c^BA fi|ay bedii^ec^ 
ted by law. 

Sao. 4, The cqipointmenC of all- civil officers, net othevwise 
directed by this constitution, sbaii be madei in sack m^Wfir a^ 
may be directed by law. 

ABTIOLK VII^ 

' Bm/o. 1. Every perscm who shall be chosen or appointed to 
any office of tru^t or profit, under the authority of this state^ 
9hall, before the entering on the execution thereof, tdce an 
oath or affirmation to Support the constitution of the United 
States and of this state, and also an oath of office^ 

Sw* 2, Any elector, who shall receive any gift or reward foir 
.bi% vot^t i9 m^at, drink» money or otherwise, shall suffer sucli 
punishment as the law shall direct; and any peirson who shall 
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lifireotly or indirectly, give, promise or bestow, any^uch re* 
ward to be elected, shall thereby be rendered incapable, for two 
years, tO; serve in the o6^e for which he was elected, and be 
subject to such other punishment as shall be directed by law. 

Sac. 2u No new county shall be established by the general 
assembly^ which shall reduce the county or counties, or. either 
of them, from which it shall be tajcen, to less contents than 
four ^lundr^d square miles; nor shall any county be laid off, of 
less conteats. Every new county, as to the right of suffrage 
and representation, shall be considered as a part of the county 
or Gou&lies Irom which it was taken, until entitled by numbers 
to the right of repres^ation* > 

Sbc. 4. Chillicothe shall be the seat of government until 
the year one thousand eight )iundred and ejght. , No money 
shall be raised until the year one thousand eight hundred and 
^ne, by the legislature) of this state, for the purpose of erect- 
ing public buildings for the accommodatioa of the legislature. 

Sbc 5. That after the year one thousand eiglU hundfed and 
«ix, whenever two thirds of the general assembly shall tl^nk it 
aecessary to amend <nr change this constitution, they shall re- 
commend to the electors, at the next election for members to 
the general assembly, to vote for or against a convention ; and 
if it shall appear that a majority of the citizens of the lAate, 
votingfor representatives havetoted ibr a.eQnventioo, the ge»^ 
j^ral assembly shall, at their next session^ call a convention, to 
consist of as many members as there be in the general assem- 
bly ; to be cihosen in the same manner at the same place, and 
by the same electors that choose the general assembly; who 
shall meet Within throe months after the said election, for the 
purpose of revising, amending or changing the constitution. 
But no alteration of this constitution shall ever take place, so 
as to introduce slavery or Involuntary servitude into 'this state*. 

Sec. 6. That the limits and boundaries of this state be as- 
certained^ it is declared, that they are as hereafter mention* 
ed; that it is to say^ bounded en the east by the Pennsylvania 
line, on the south by the Ohio river to the mouth of the Qreat 
Hhttji river, on the wtsst by the line draw^ dpe north from the 
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mouth of the Great Miami aforesaid, and on ibe north by ^n 
east and west line drawn through the soiTthem extreme of Lake 
Michigan, running east after intersecting the due north lin^ 
aforesaid, from the mouth ^ the Great Miami until it shall in- 
tersect Lake Erie on the territorial line, and thence with the 
same through Lake Erie to the Pennsylvania line aforesaid: 
Provided alufay^ And it is hereby fully understood and declar- 
ed by this convention that if the southerly bend or extreme of 
Lake Michigan should extend so far south that a line drawn 
due east from it should not intersect Lake Erie, or if it should 
intersect the said Lake Erie, east of the mouth of the Miami 
river of the Lake, then ^nd in that case, with the assent of 
the congress of the United States, the northern boundary of 
this slate shall be established, by a^id extend to, a direct line 
running firom a soMthern extremity of Lnke Michigan to the 
most northerly cape of the Miami Bay, after intersecting the 
due north line from the mouth of the Great Miaim river as 
jaforesaid, thence northeast to the territorial line, and by the 
said territorial linjs, to the Pennsylvania line. 

ABTIGLE VIII. 

That the general, great and essential principles of liberty 
and free government. may be recognized and forever ultimate- 
ly established, we declare. 

Sec. 1. That all men ar^ born equally free and indepen- 
dent, and haVe certain natural, inherent and unalienable 
rights; amongst which are the enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, acquiring, possessing and protecting property, and pur- 
suing and obtaining happiness and safety; and every free re- 
publican government, being founded on their sole authority, 
and organized for the great purpose of protecting their rights 
and liberties, and securing their independence; to effect these 
end?, they have at all times a complete power to alter, reform 
or abonsh theif government, whenever they ipay deem it ne- 
cessary* 

Sbc. 2. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
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B^vitude in tlfis state, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crimed, whereof the party shill have been duly convicted; 
nor shall a.ny male person arrived at the age of twenty-one 
jrears, or female person arrived at the ag^e of eighteen year?, 
beheld to serve any person as n servant under the pretence 
of indenture or otherwise, unless such person shall center into 
such indenture while in a state of perfect freedom, and on 
condition of a bona ^i«cbn«Jderation, received or. to be re- 
ceived, for their service, except as before excepted. Nor shall 
any indenture of aiiy negro or, mulatto hereafter made and ex- 
ecuted out x)f the state, or if made in the state where the 
term of service exceeds one year, be of the least validity, ex- 
cept thoHO given in the case of apprenticeships. 

Sec. 3. That' all men have a natural and in-lefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God, according to the dictates of con^ 
science ; that no human authority can in any case whatever* 
Control or interfere with the rights of conscience; thut no man 
shall be compelled to attend, erect or support any place of 
worship, or to maintain any ministry against his consent ; and 
that no preference shall ever be given, by law, to any re- 
ligious society or mode of worship, and no religious test shall 
be required as a qualification to' any office of trust or profit. 
But religion, morality and knowledge, being essentially neces- 
sary .to good gov-ernment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of instruction shall forever be encour- 
aged by legislative provision, not inconsistent with the rights 
of conscience. 

Sbc. 4. Private property ought and shall ever be held 
inviolate, but always subservient to the public welfare, provi- 
ded a compensation in money be made to the owner. 

Sec. 5. That the people shall be securiB in their persons, 
houses, papers and possessions, from unwarrantable searches 
and seizures; and that gen^raF warrants whereby an officer 
may be commanded to search suspected places, without proba- 
ble evidence of the fact committed, or to seize any person or 
persons not named, whose offi^nces^ are not particularly de- 
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soribedy and witluMit oath or affirmatlcm, are dangenma t9 libr 
erty, and shall not be granted. 

Seo« 6. That the printing presses shall be open and fires 
to every citizen who wishes to examine the proceedin^^ of 
any branch of government, or the conduct of any public offi* 
cer; and no law shall ever restrain the right thereof. Every 
citizen has a right to speak, write or print, upon any subfect, 
as he thinks proper, bemg liable for the abuse of that liberty^ 
In prosecution for any publication respecting the official coBr 
duct of men in a public capacity, or where the matter publishr 
ed Js proper for public information, the truth thereof may aU 
ways be given in evidence; and in all indictments for Itbelsi 
the jury shall have the right to determine the law and tbi 
facts, under the direction of the court, as in otbet cases. 

Sec. 7. That all courts shall be open; and every peraoni 
for an injury done him in his lands, goods, person or repnUu 
tion, shall have remedy by the due course of law^ and ri|^ 
and justice administered without denial or delay. 

Skc. 8, That the right df trial by jury shall be invt(dale^ 

Ssc* 9. That no power of suspending laws shall be ezaff^ 
cised unless by the legislature. 

Sse. 10. That no person arrested or confined in jail, shall 
be treated with unnecessary rigor, or b^ put to answer a|^ 
criminal charge, but by presentment, indictment or impieaefa* 
ment. 

Ssc. 11. That in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
hath a right to be heard by himself and his counsel; to de« 
mand the nature and cause of the accusation against him; and 
to have a copy thereof to meet the witnesses face to face : ti> 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
and in prosecutions by indictment or presentment, a speedy 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the county or district m 
whiph the offence shall have *been committed ; and shall nol 
be compelled to ^ive evidence against himself, nor shdl he be 
twice put in jeopardy for the same offence. 

Sbo. 12. That all persons shall be bailable by si:ffiekal 
sureties, unless for capital offences, where tie proof is evi- 
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teit orihe presumption great ^ and the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unleds when in c^ise 
of rebeJlion or inrasion, the public safety may require it. 
. Sbo. 13« Excessive bail shall not be required f exce^ive 
filler shall not be imposed; nor cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted. 

. Sjrg. 14. All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature 
of the oi^nce. No wise legislature will aflix the same punish-^ 
ment to the crime of theft, forgery, and the like, which they 
do to murder and treason. When the same undistinguished 
Mverity is ei^erted against all offences, the people are led to 
forget, the real distinction in the crimes themselves, and to 
commit the most flagrant, with as little compunction as they 
do the slightest oflences. For the same reasons, a multitude 
of sanguinary laws are both impolitic and unjust : the true de- 
Mgn of all punishments being to reform, not to exterminate, 
BMuikind. 

Bwc, 15. The person of a debtor, where there is not strong 
pieBttitiption of fraud, shall not be continued in prison, after 
dMirmrkig up his estate for the benefit of his creditor or credit- 
ors, hi such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 
'Bmc. 16. No eaapost facta law, nor any law impairing the 
Timidity of contracts, shall ever be made; and no conviction 
shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture of estate. 
. Sttc. 17. Thskt no person shall be liable to be transported 
OQl of this state, for any offence coomiitted within the state. 

9ac. 18. That a frequent recurrence to the fundamental 
pvinciples of civil government, is absolutely neces»Biry to pre- 
fierve the l^sshigs of Mberty. 

&m. 10* That the people have a right to assemble togeth* 
er, in a peaeablo manner, to consult for their eomuKm good, to 
instruct their representatives, and to apply to the legislature 
fyi M. redress of grievan<^es. 

3bc. 20. That the people have a right to bear arms for 
the defence of themselves and the state: and as standing 
^fftties in time of peace axe dangerous to liber ty^ they shall 
50 
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not be kept up; nnd thitthe roiiitary shall be kept imde^ 
strict subordination to the civil power. 

Sec. 21. That no person in this state, except such as aiie 
employed in the army or navy of the United States, or militia 
in actual service, shall be subject to corporal punishment un- 
der the military law. 

Sec. 22. That no soldier, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner; nor in time of 
war, but in the manner prescribed by law. 

Sec. 23. That the levying taxes by the poll is grievous 
and oppressive; therefore, the legislature shall never levy a 
poll tax fir county or state purposes. 

Sec. 24. That no hereditary emolument*, privileges or 
honors, shall ever be granted or conferred by this state. 

Sec. 25. That no law shall be passed to prevent the poor 
in the several counties and townships within this state, from 
an equal participi ion in the schools, academies, colleges aad 
universities within this state, which are endowed, in whole or 
in part, from the revenue arising from donations made by the 
United > tates, for the support of schools and colleges; and the 
doors of the said schools, academies and universities, shall he 
open for the reception of scholars', students and teachers, <£ 
every grade without any distinction or preference whatever, 
contrary to the intent for which said donations were made. . 

Sec. 26. That laws shall be passed by the legislature, 
which shall secure to each and every denomination of re- 
ligious societies, in each surveyed township which now is, or 
may hereafler be, formed in the state, an equal participation, 
according to their number of adherents, of the profits aristng 
from the land granted by congress for the support of religioD, 
agreeably to the ordinance or act of congress, roakii^ the ap- 
propriation. 

SEr;. 27. ^That every association of persons, when regular- 
ly formed, within this state, and having given theraseWes & 
name, may, on application to the legislature, be entitled to re* 
ceiye letters of incorporation^ to enable them to hold estate^ 
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teal and personal, (or the support of their schools, academies, 
collegep, universities, and for other purposes. 

Ssc. 28. To guard agiinst the transgressions of the high 
powers, which we iiave delegated, we declare that all powers, 
not hereby delegated, remain with the people. 

SCHEDULE. 

B^iS' 1. That no evils or inconveniences may arise from 
^he change of a territorial government to a permanent state 
government, it is declared by this convention, th it all rights? 
suits, actions, prosecutions, claims and contracts, both as it re- 
spects individuals and bodies corporate, shall continue, as if no 
change had taketi place in this government. 

Sec. 2. All fines, penalties and forfeitures, due and owing 
to the territory of the United State?*, northwest of the river 
Ohio, shall inure to the use of the state. All bonds executed 
to the governor, or any other officer in his official capacity, ii| 
the territory, shall pass over to the governor or other officers of 
jthc state, apd thfeir successors in office, for the use of the state, 
or by him or them to be respectively assigned over to the use 
of those concerned, as the case may be. 

Sbo. 3. The governor, secretary and judges, and all other 
officers under the territorial government, shall contin'ie in the 
exercise of the duties of their respective departments, until 
the said officers are superceded under the authority of this 
eonstitation. 

<Sbo. 4. All laws, and parts of laws, now in force in this 
territory, not inconsistent with this constitution, shall continue 
and remain in full effect, until repealed by the legislature, ex- 
cept so much of the act, entitled '^an act regulatingf the admis- 
sion and practice of attorneys and coiunsellors at law,^^ and of 
the act made amendatory thereto, as relates to the term of time 
which the applicant shall have studied law, his residence with- 
in the territory, and the term of time which he shall have 
practiced as an attorney at law, before he can be admitted 
to the degrae of a counsellor at law. 
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. Sbo. 5. The Governor of the state ^lall make use ef lot 
private seal, until a state seal be procured. 

Sfic. 6. The president of the oonrention, shall issue writs 
of election to the sheriffs of the several counties, requiring 
them to proceed to the election of a governor, members, of the 
general assembly, sherifl& and coroners, at the respective elec- 
tion districts in each county, on the second Tuesday of Jan- 
uary next; which elections shall be conducted in the manner 
prescribed by the existing election laws of this territory; and 
the members of the general assembly, then elected, shall con- 
tinue to exercise the duties of their respective offices until the 
next annual or biennial election thereafter, as prescribed by 
this constitution, and no longer. 

Sbc. 7. Until the first enumeration shall be made, as direc- 
ted in the second section of the first article of this constitution 
— the county of Hamilton shall be entitled to four senators and 
eight representatives; the county of Clermont, one senator 
and two representatives; the county of Adams, one senator 
and three representatives; the county of Ross, two senators 
and four representatives; the county of Fairfield, one Senator 
and two representatives; the county of Washington, two sena- 
tors and three representatives; the county of Belmont, on^ 
senator and two representatives; the county of JeiSersob, two 
senators and four representatives; and the county of TVumbuU, 
one senator and two representatives. 

Done in convention at Chillicothe, the twenty-oifitb day q$ 
November, in the year of our Lord ene thooedad eight huk* 
dred and two, and of the independeaee of Ihe Uaked Stated 
of America, the twenty -seventh. 

In the testimony whereof, we Imve hereunto Bobceribed 
our names. 

EDWARD TIFFIN, PretSdmd. 
AUe^, Thokas 8cott, Secretary. 
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" Base hypocrite! You boast of liberty while one sixth part 
of you are slaves. Look at your twelve southern provinces 
with two and a half millions of enslaved citizens bearing all 
the shades of color from the Caucasian to the Ethiopean. On 
the return of each 4th of July, rail and descant on mitres and 
crosiers and sceptres, and denounce royalty, in all its formSi 
while above, and beneath, and around about the orator of the 
<lay, stand forth in characters of blood the distinct mottoes of 
your land. Down with discussion! lynch law tbiuxfhaitt! 

«LAVBRT FOR EVEb! HaIL COLUMBIA HAPPY LANd! 

^^ Ornament your halls with scourges, wet with the blood of the 
sons of freedom, who dare to advocate the natural rights of 
man. Snuff the sweet savor of the tar cauldron, and delight 
you^ eyes, with the gibbet reared aloft in terror of those who 
would not bend the knee to the dark spirit of slavery. 

^' And then join in the gentlemanly mob to protect liberty 
and law, by taking special care of the press and the mail| as 
the wolf would care for and protect the lamb. 

" And finally by way of admonition to our American brethren 
we would say, ** Spare, O, spare, the name of liberty from fur- 
ther pollution until you have removed from your capitol, the 
greatest slave market in chrtstendom* — Abdish your internal 
slave trade* Undo the heavy burden, cut asnunder the bonds 
that make men chattels; in a word, become what you dare not 
contemplate — a nation of freemen. Then, and not till then, 
will the genius of liberty, breathe her ambioeial breath upon 
your land. '^ • 

SEKABK8, 

It may be thought by some persons, Hiat our remarks on Eng- 
land and Englishmen are quite too severe, on the page, to 

• Set Page 212. 
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which this appendix refon. Doctor McKeehan^s capture and 
imprisonment, sent as he was, to administer relief, to our sick 
and wounded men, in Proctor^s wood yard, is the most shame, 
less, barbarous and cowardly transaction, recorded in history. 

Previous to Doctor McKeehan^s mission, that is, on the 
522nd of January 1813, Proctor pledged his honor, to protect 
the wounded prisoners until the next morning, when he would 
send sleds to convey them from Frenchtown to Amherstburgh. 
The next morning at early day light, two hundred Indian war- 
riors coming from Maiden, killed and burned the wounded, in 
the houses of the citizens where they lay. These were Proc- 
tor^s SLBDS, these two hundred warriors! In recounting such 
transactions, we have said what we have in the text, for say- 
ing which, we offer no apology and never will make any. We 
loathe the British government, not the good people of England. 

But^ to those who think our remarks ill-timed, during a pro- 
found peace, between us and England, we bring forward, an ex- 
tract, honestly copied from an English paper, in which the 
reader can see, how we are spoken of in England during this 
same peace. ^ 

This extract, ran through all the papers from John O'Groat^^ 
house to Lands End. The piece from which it was copied, was 
applauded to the echo, by all parties, in every part of Greaf 
Britian. With this explanation, we dismiss the subject. 
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Louis A. Zimmer, 
Thomas Wildbahn, 



J. C. McCabe, 
C. McCoy, 
John Renshaw, 
Wm. Jones, 
John Clugsten, 
M. Gregory, 

County Auditor. 
David Pollock, . 
S. M. Tracy Esq. 
Wm. B.Russell, 
Stephen Kendall. 



Georobtown. H. L. Penn, James Pilion^ 
Xbnia. Gen. John Sexton, 
Zanesvikle. D. D. Spear. 
Momrr STBRUNO. John N. Ingram. 
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